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’ TANDING before an old ruin, be 
ita grim grey castle keep or the 
beautiful forsaken tracery of some 

splendid abbey, I am always conscious 

of a charm greater than that of the 
masonry, beautiful or terrible as it may 
be, and greater than the charm of situa- 
tion or the surrounding scenery. ‘This 
superior attraction is the embodiment of 
an idea presented by the ruin. Where 
there is decay there has been life and 
growth. It is the special function of the 
mouldering stones to carry the mind back 
to beginnings, development, and splendid 
maturity. The grey ruin suggests and 
links together the scattered incidents in 
a long career, presenting them to the 
mind as a connected whole, inspired by 
the idea of continuity or unity. 

Districts or stretches of country may in 
like manner recall or present in a notably 
conspicuous way some great historical 
idea or such a wealth of varied associations 
as confer upon the neighbourhood a 
special significance and a commanding 
claim on our attention. 

There is a district in England to-day 
whose memories serve to recall times 
and scenes full of interest. A stretch of 
country a hundred and twenty miles long 
forms the theatre in which is presented 
the power and splendour of a dominant 
idea. Behind the towns and _ hamlets 
along this stretch of country lies written 
the story of the past. The whole district 
is like a palimpsest—writing upon writing. 
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modern 
and present forms—is 
The district of which I speak is a 
narrow strip of country just below the 
steep escarpment of the North Downs— 
the old highway still known in parts as 
the Pilgrims’ Road, or the Pilgrims’ Way, 
—the road by which pilgrims from the 
West and from the Continent made their 
way from Winchester to Canterbury, there 
to pay homage at the shrine of Becket, 
the masterful prelate who defied his king 
and paid for his defiance with life itself. 
The endurance of highways is one of 
the commonplaces, as it is one of the 
most marvellous features, of history. 
The Pilgrims’ Way probably boasts an 
antiquity greater even than the Roman 
domination of Britain. In the early days 
of the Christian era the valley between 
the North and South Downs was covered 
by the impenetrable forest of Andredes- 
wald. ‘The South Downs and the dense 
woods behind barred the progress of the 
Saxons from the south. The invaders 
made their way inland either by the 
Thames valley or up Southampton Water 
—they could not pierce the swampy 
recesses of that awful forest. Yet the 
carriers of the tin from Devon and Cornwall 
for Gaul had to reach the east coast, and 
cross the counties of Surrey and Kent. 
What more natural than that they should 
find their only possible way along the 
foot of the steep escarpment of the chalk 
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that rises sheer above the stretches of the 
Weald ? 

Later the Romans used the same track. 
In the course of excavations near to God- 
stone along the lane that still bears the 
ancient name, the well-known masonry of 
Roman causeway work was reached far 
below the present surface—strong proof 
that the highway has a history only less 
enduring than the hills themselves. 

But our interest now with this old track 
lies in its connection with the great 
pilgrimages to Becket’s shrine at Canter- 
bury. ‘There is a weird sense of identity 
with an obscure past in the thought that 
ancient Britons carried on their commerce 
and that Roman legions tramped along 
this very way; there is a far more vital 
interest in the knowledge that all the 
pomp and paraphernalia of great ecclesi- 
astical processions rolled along this way 
in the later centuries when record and 
history were accomplished facts. 

Becket was murdered in Canterbury 
Cathedral at the close of a December 
day in 1170. Immediately there gathered 
round the scene of his death the atmos- 
phere of the supernatural and the 
miraculous. To the superstitious mind 
of that day miracles were easily credible. 
Many stories of marvel and portent grew 
and were believed. Becket was murdered, 
too, as the direct consequence of the 
quarrel in which, like Hildebrand, he had 
stood for the unassailable supremacy of 
the Church. For these reasons combined 
he was canonised by Pope Alexander 
three years after his death. Enrolled in 
the list of the saints, a man with whose 
commanding personality all England had 
become acquainted, it was not surprising 
that his shrine became a favourite object 
of pilgrimage in penance or performance 
of vows. 

First to make the pilgrimage was our 
own Plantagenet King whose intemperate 
words had sent the murderous knights 
from Normandy on their errand of 
vengeance. Henry II. had battled long 
with Becket, but in the end he bowed 
before the terrible power of the Church. 
The powerful monarch submitted to a 
humiliation reserved for kings, since the 
offences of meaner men could more safely 
be pardoned. In the summer of 1174 
he returned from Normandy to quell 
the gathering rebellion, but before pro- 
ceeding to London he had to make his 
peace with the Church. With his train 


attendant of nobles, knights, and soldiers, 
Henry passed along the way so many 
were to follow, presenting offerings to 
the churches that he passed. It was the 
beginning of a custom that was to last for 
centuries. When he reached Harbledown, 
overlooking the towers of Canterbury, he 
alighted and went on foot to the city 
wall. From the west gate, clad in a hair 
shirt and a rough pilgrim’s cloak, with 
bare and bleeding feet, the great Lord of 
England, Ireland, Normandy and Anjou 
walked through the stony streets to the 
cathedral. Amid a throng of clerics and 
soldiers, with tears and silent prayer, with 
penance and many gifts, Henry confessed 
his share in the occasion of the murder. 
Scourged in turn by every bishop, abbot 
and monk, and spending the summer 
night in silent sleepless vigil by the tomb, 
Henry made peace with his conscience 
and with the Church. ‘The event was an 
imposing testimony to the terrible might 
of the Church, an exercise of the power 
that could ‘‘ put down the mighty from 
their seat.” 

From that time onward for centuries 
the pilgrimages thus begun continued. 
Kings, queens, princes, nobles, arch- 
bishops and bishops, monks and friars, 
powerful barons and their serfs, lordly 
abbots and begging pilgrims, from the 
most exalted to the poorest, made the 
long journey to kneel in reverence at 
the shrine. On special occasions the 
numbers were amazing. In 1220 the 
remains of the murdered archbishop were 
removed, and the date was afterwards 
fixed as the Feast of the Translation of 
St. Thomas. On that day another King, 
Henry III., headed the procession through 
Canterbury streets. Every year great 
crowds wended thither for the anniversary, 
and at the jubilees the enormous gather- 
ings must have taxed to the utmost the 
resources of the country and the city. 

More than two hundred years after the 
pilgrimage was a common thing—an out- 
standing feature of our national life, since 
Chaucer seized upon it as the machinery 
for his ‘‘Canterbury Tales.” In that early 
poem he told how— 


When that Aprille with his showers sweete 
The drought of Marche had pierced to the 
roote, 


ao from every shire’s ende 
Of Engeland, to Canterbury they wende, 
The holy blissful martyr for to seeke. 
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So much for the past. What of the 
Pilgrims’ Way to-day? Throughout a 
great part of its length it is traceable, and 
for many miles it can be followed. In 
parts it remains as a fair road connecting 


tracks for winter and summer. In the 
main the Pilgrims’ Way runs part way 
up the slope, at the foot of the steepest 
escarpment. ‘To follow its course and 
to trace out what remains is to make 

















Winchester, from St. Giles’ Hill. 


villages and tiny towns, in places it is a 
broad grassy track, again it is a mere 
country lane. Throughout the whole 
of its distance it follows closely by the 
hills. In the old days there were parallel 





acquaintance with the fairest scenery of 
the south-eastern counties, to learn of 
many interesting old towns and a string 
of hamlets and townlets that are instinct 
with the charm of ancient things. 
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As its western end its exact location 
has been lost, but since—where known— 
it follows the hills, we can tell with toler- 
able nearness its direction. As the closing 
miles are along the slopes of one beautiful 
valley, so the earlier portion would be 
along the valley of the Itchen. Quitting 
Winchester, the historic city and ancient 
capital, the steps of the pilgrims would 
be turned at first northwards till the chalk 
downs were reached. By way of Alresford, 
Bishops Sutton and Ropley, by Faringdon 
and Chawton to Alton, and thence through 
Bentley to Farnham, was most probably 
the direction. At Farnham, however, we 
are on surer ground. Here it enters upon 
a stretch of the most magnificent scenery 
near to London. Following the line of 
the vertical upthrust of chalk—the Hog’s 
Back, it passes some of the most delightful 
villages in England. Away to Hindhead 
and fPlackdown stretch the glorious 
commons of heather and gorse and pines, 
magnificent and picturesque in their wide 
sweep. Across the Wey, through Guild- 
ford, over St. Martha’s Hill and on to 
Dorking, the old road can be exactly 
followed in many parts. This valley, 
viewed from St. Martha’s, is perhaps the 
loveliest in the south. The towering 
beechwoods of the Downs, the gentle 
slope of the greensand hills, with vast 
stretches of pinewoods and commons, the 
successive peaks of Emhurst, Holmbury, 
and Leith Hill, the beautiful wooded 
undulations of the valley between, with the 
charm of sweet villages, old farms and 
peeping cottages, form a gem of scenery 
that would inspire the most materialistic 
of minds, 

At Dorking, or more probably at West 
Humble, the Mole was crossed. ‘Thence 
by Betchworth Hill, Gatton Park, 
Merstham, Marden Park and ‘Titsey Park 
to Westerham, through Chevening Park 
and village to Otford, with yet another 
descent to cross the Darenth. By 
Kemsing and Wrotham the Pilgrims’ Way 
passes to the Medway, which may have 
been crossed at Aylesford or Maidstone. 
From Dorking all the way to Maidstone 
the scenery is singularly imposing. Where 
the hills are crowned by woods they are 
of the deep mysterious beauty that the 
woods of chalk hills always possess. 
Where the slopes are seemingly bare they 
are intersected by lanes that are most 
entrancing in their charm, and from 
summits and terraces of the hills there 


are views across the smiling Weald only 
bounded by the soft purple outlines of the 
South Downs. 

From beyond Maidstone the way is 
perfectly straight as far as Charing. After 
leaving the windings of the Medway 
near Aylesford, the tree-crowned heights 
and the pleasant valley where all that 
remains of Boxley Abbey lies, the road 
passes beneath hills of less striking 
character, though it skirts an interesting 
series of villages and tiny towns; but at 
Charing it reasserts its claim to beauty, 
passing through great woods and noble 
parks, over open downs with glorious 
prospects and wildly picturesque scenery, 
and so by the tranquil calm of the Stour 
Valley into sight of the glorious towers 
and the giant bulk of the great cathedral 
upreared above the clustering houses of 
Canterbury. 

It is impossible to tell all the charms 
of a journey such as this. Where the 
pilgrims passed there were palaces and 
great religious establishments—monas- 
teries, abbeys, churches, hospitals, that 
they might find rest, hostelries in the 
towns, wayside churches and shrines, and 
great fairs often in the  churchyards. 
Many of these remain, in good preserva- 
tion or partially in ruin, and it is to this 
plenitude of antiquarian association no 
less than to the intrinsic charm of the 
country traversed that a modern pilgrim- 
age along the old highway is so full of 
captivating interest. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of 
Winchester and Canterbury—it is rather 
to the lesser-known places along the 
route that we are looking now. ‘Thus 
limited, we find two abbeys? onty, but 
the ruins are singularly beautiful in their 
situation. Waverley Abbey, near to Farn- 
ham, the first Cistercian monastery in 
England, was a wealthy institution where 
the greater pilgrims—among them being 
Henry III.—lodged for the night. ‘The 
ruins of the Abbey lie in emerald 
meadows by the flashing courses of the 
Wey, and rich woodlands stretch to the 
utmost limits of vision. ‘The other Abbey 
is Boxley, in a_ position hardly less 
beautiful near to Maidstone. In_ the 
time of the pilgrimages it was famous for 
a winking image, a wonder-working relic, 
which was however only a mechanical 
fraud, exposed by Henry VIII.’s com- 
missioners and destroyed at Paul’s Cross. 
All that now remains of Boxley are the 
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ivy-covered gateway, the guest-house— 
now a barn, a long level building, with 
steep unbroken tiled roof, and tiny slits of 
windows—and the broken walls that serve 


to show the expanse of the abbey 
buildings. Boxley lies in a charming 


valley overhung by the frowning slopes of 
the Downs, box and yew trees gleaming 
black against the occasional white patches 
of the chalk. 

Of the towns along the Pilgrims’ Road 
there are so many of more than fleeting 
interest that one can hardly begin to 
mention their many claims. ‘There are 


; 


SvGaryee 


some on this road that have made a 
brave show in history, and that even 
yet have evidence to attest their bygone 
importance. Without lingering over the 
Hampshire towns, as the course in that 
county of the old road is somewhat 
doubtful, we may well stay a moment 
to think of Farnham, the West Surrey 
town in the heart of the hop-fields and 
on the edge of a_ giorious 

sandy commons that confers upon the 
district the distinction of wild and 
picturesque scenery. For nearly a thou- 
sand years Farnham has been the home 
of Winchester’s bishops, and many must 
have been the gay processions that passed 


St. Martha's Hill and Chapel, near Guildford. 


chain of 
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to and from Farnham and the old 
capital. Razed to the ground by Henry III. 
the castle was rebuilt by the bishops, 
visited many times by Good Queen Bess, 
and played its part in the Civil Wars. 
The red pile of the castle towers above 
the town, and figures as the dominating 
feature in the views for miles around. 
For those who love the byroads and lanes 
of England, Farnham will be not least 
interesting as the birthplace of Cobbett, 


whose ‘Rural Rides” form such a 


delightful guide not only to this district 
but to much of Southern England. 





Next in the journey eastward comes 
Guildford, where another castle keep rises 
above the windings of the Wey. It is 
hopeless to try in a few words to tell of 
Guildford’s history. A Crown possession, it 
was always a favourite with our olden kings, 
and its story seems a long record of royal 
progresses and visits to the Norman keep— 
sometime a royal palace. It first comes 
into mention in King Alfred’s will. Next 
in its history figures another Alfred—the 
Atheling, captured and slain with nine- 
tenths of his followers to such accom- 
paniment of cruelty that the name of the 
great Earl Godwin rested for long under 
a cloud. Guildford town has 


done 
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bravely in providing distinguished sons 
for public service. In the free school 
were educated an archbishop, many 
bishops and two lord mayors. Perhaps 
never did an undistinguished parent get 
such lustre from his offspring as the 
Guildford clothworker whose trio of sons 
became Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and Lord Mayor of London. 
Their name is maintained in Abbot's 
Hospital, a gift of the Archbishop’s to his 
native town. We can only stay to mention 
as other of Guildford’s attractions the 
many hostelries, and the two outlying 
Pilgrims’ churches—St. Catherine’s, in 
ruins, and St. Martha’s, famous as perhaps 
the choicest of all view-points round 
London. 

Beyond Dorking, which though built 
on a Roman road has few _ historical 
claims, but which enjoys a loveliness of 
situation almost unsurpassable in the 
South, we reach Reigate, with the remains 
of yet another castle. Here, too, in olden 
times was a priory that would prolmbly 
afford hospitality to the pilgrims, though 
the old road passed to the north of the 
town, through Gatton and Merstham. 
From Reigate eastward there are no more 
towns of any size except Maidstone and 
Rochester, both of which stood somewhat 
aside of the actual track. But though 
the towns are small they claim perhaps 
even more attention of the antiquarian. 
All through Kent there are many tiny 
places, just clear of the railway, untouched 
by the modern rush, that exercise a 
wonderful fascination ; little towns with 
fine churches, old and beautiful houses, 
quaint ruins, sleepy market-places, and 
remnants of palaces or castles. Such are 
Westerham, Wrotham, Aylesford, Lenham 
and Charing. 

Of the many village churches it would 
be invidious to express preferences, yet 
no one can traverse this delightful dis- 
trict without an awakening of interest. 
Charmingly diversified in outward appear- 
ance, with all manner of inner variety, 
the churches alone form a perfect store- 
house of ancient memories—some cele- 
brated for their origin as wayside shrines, 
some for the Pilgrims’ Fairs held in their 
churchyards, some for position, others 
for architectural beauty. I might mention 
Compton with its rood-screen, Westwell 
with its wonderful stained windows, East- 
well on the very edge of a beautiful lake, 
Hollingbourne with its monuments to the 





Culpepers, and many more ; but to what 
purpose? ‘The pilgrimage should be 
lovingly and slowly made, with time to 
peep into every church along the way, 
to note diversity of outward form, and to 
learn reverently the story of the past. 

Of the villages that lie upon the very 
track of the pilgrims, through which the 
great concourses of the past have tramped 
their way, there are some of surpassing 
beauty. If I select some as_ worthy 
of special mention it is not that there 
are not many more; but three at least 
stand out in memory as of unapproach- 
able charm. One is Compton, near 
Guildford, a hamlet of infinite peace, 
sleeping quietly ‘neath the Downs after 
a long history. In summer months, 
when the cottage gardens are ablaze with 
blossom, I know no sweeter picture of 
peace in all England. Aylesford is 
another, a peaceful village now, yet once 
the scene of carnage in far-away Saxon 
times. Near the grey bridge across the 
Medway the red houses cluster round 
the church and straggle up the hillside. 
Sloping to the beautiful curves of the 
river are green meadows and _ golden- 
fruited orchards. Above the muddy 
creeks and desolate flats of the lower 
river, clear of the smoke and reek of 
the lime-pits, Aylesford is a beautiful 
example of our loveliest English villages. 
There is yet another near to the journey’s 
end—Chilham, on the Stour. Here again 
a tiny village has a history of centuries, 
running back to olden times. Perched 
on the lower edge of a spur of the Downs, 
the little village climbs the sloping sides 
to a drowsy market-place. Almost every 
other house is an ancient timbered dwel- 
ling. Half-hidden by foliage, yet guarding 
the village, is the old grey keep and the 
great manor-house, whose gates front the 
church. These are but three of many 
exquisite villages. 

Hardly in any like distance will the} 
rambler through England pass so many 
fair and noble parks. ‘The chalk possesses 
a beautiful and characteristic scenery, 
manifested to perfection in the long string 
of domains whose mere names are all I 
can give. From Farnham Park we pass 
by Moor Park, Waverley, Loseley, Albury, 
Gatton, Marden Park, ‘Titsey, Chevening, 
to the magnificent series of parklands 
near the end of the journey, Eastwell, 
Godmersham, and Chilham. All are 
beautiful, but none more so than the 
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latter three, that extend for miles along 
slopes enclosing the valley of the Stour. 
Swelling woodlands crown the velvet slopes, 
and there are no fairer landscapes on the 
journey than those of this delectable 
district. From the woods above Godmer- 
sham one catches the first glimpse of the 
great cathedral, rising sheer above the 
city; and here doubtless the ancient 
pilgrims lifted their hearts in exultation 
as they saw the promise of their journey’s 
end. 

I have said that the Pilgrims’ Way is 
illustrative of a great idea. It expresses, 
in the relics of the past, the awful might, 
the tremendous temporal power of the 
Church in days gone by. The pilgrimage 
itself, the humiliation of a proud king, 
these suggest it; but it is only as we 
traverse the actual distance, and remember 
that almost every foot of the way in Kent 
represents the possessions of the proud 


monks of Canterbury, and that their 
dominion extended far and wide, that we 
realise how the destinies of the country 
were bound up in the power of the 
priesthood. There are three ruined 
palaces along the Pilgrims’ Way, at Ot- 
ford, Wrotham, and Charing, and these are 
only three of fifteen such great houses of 
the Archbishops. 

It is just such a walk as this that has 
the power to bring home as nothing else 
can do the sacredness of association of 
our dear English land; and those who 
seek a holiday far from the crowded 
haunts may well follow the old highway 
from end to end. ‘To conclude with a 
practicai word, let me say that the track 
of the old road is well marked on the 
Ordnance Survey maps, and that the 
modern pilgrim will find all the guidance 
he needs in sheets 299, 300, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 288, and 289. 
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HE world was a school where they taught her 


The lessons a woman must know, 


The learnéd professors all brought her 
What knowledge they had to bestow. 


She profited much by their preaching, 


But sighed as they left her, and smiled: 
‘**There’s something that’s not in your teaching 
I learnt for myself as a child! 


*“ There’s a man that I love. We are parted ; 


The world lies between us outspread ; 
But think you I'm ever downhearted, 


Unable to trust him ?” 


she said. 


‘“He may live—’mid temptations to prove him, 
He may die—if God wills it to be; 

But jealous ?—J’ve told vou LI love him: 
What are living or dying to me? 


“*¢That’s Earth—and all love will be over 
In Heaven for ever,’ you say?” 


She looked o’er the world to her lover, 
And smiled at their learned array. 


“'There’s pardon, to seventy-times-seven, 


There’s faith and there’s pity, you see ; 
You say there’s no loving in Heaven ? 
You're wrong, and I know it!” said she. 


M. N 

















The stockade, with entrance to caves. 


CAVE-DWELLERS OF 


MOUNT ELGON. 


BY MAJOR POWELL-COTTON. 


[Major Powell-Cotton, who has done good work in Abyssinia, Somaliland, etc., has been fortunate 


enough to come into contact with the Cave-dwellers of Mount Elgon. 
situated about ninety miles north-east of the Victoria Nyanza. 


Mount Elgon is 


Of the caves themselves 


Joseph Thomson was the actual discoverer, but he had very little opportunity of examining 
the inhabitants ; and, since Sir Harry Johnston in his journey round Mount Elgon failed to 


find any, it has been supposed that the caves were deserted. 
In his journey from Mumias along the eastern 
River, Major Cotton found numerous little colonies 
families of the Wongabuni, as these Cave-dwellers are called, 
caves and talked with the inhabitants, but succeeded in getting 


means the case. 
Turkwel 


of both.—Epb. F. JAZ. AL] 


N December 22nd, 1902, I pitched 


my camp on the banks of 
the Mto to Samaki, or Fish 
River, just at the mouth of a_ well- 


wooded valley crowned by a line of lofty 
cliffs. From these cliffs to the valley 
beneath the river makes a sheer leap. 
The effect was grand, though slightly 
marred by the intervening trees. Look- 
ing through my binoculars, I noticed 
a lesser fall to the right, behind which 
appeared to be the mouth of a cave, and 
I thought I could make out another a 
little farther along the cliffs on the north 
side. Here I fancied might be the homes 
of the cave-dwellers, whom I much 
wished to visit. My guide confirmed my 


This, however, is by no 
foot of Mount Elgon to the 
of three to half a dozen 
and not only examined the 
some excellent photographs 


suppositions, calling the people who 
inhabited them the Wongabuni, though 
he thought these particular caves were 
now abandoned. 

Next morning, as the Sofari started on 
the march, I, with three men, struck up 
the valley. We could find no path; and 
forcing our way through the rank grass 
after a night of pouring rain was like 
passing through a perpetual spray-bath. 
We disturbed numerous hartebeeste, as 
well as orvibz, so that I felt almost certain 
the place was deserted. As we advanced 
the vegetation became so dense that we 
made for the side of the valley, and were 
lucky in finding a road along the foot 
of the cliffs, which, though steep and 


Copyright 1903 by Major Powell-Cotton. 
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treacherous in places from the 
afforded easier travelling. 

Presently I was delighted to see below 
us a little cultivated clearing, and beside 
it a couple of men perched on a mass 
of rock. A shrill whistle attracted their 
attention, but had no further effect. On 
our way down to them we struck a well- 
worn path, and turning, followed it up- 
wards to the mouth of a cave with a wide 
platform in front of it, sheltered by the 
overhanging cliffs. On this stood a 
number of high circular granaries, made 
up of plaited or woven rushes, winnowing 
baskets, and other utensils of husbandry. 
No men were visible, but four women 
were pounding grain as we approached. 


rain, 


no opposition, we began to explore the 
place. 

The mouth of the cave was some 36 
feet wide by 16 feet high; a strong 
stockade of thick poles, interlaced, almost 
entirely closed it. ‘To enter by the one 
small opening we had to stoop nearly 
double, and I noticed a pile of poles 
lying on one side ready to barricade even 
that at the first sign of danger. ‘The floor, 
of earth, sheep and goat droppings, was 
hard, smooth and dry. What had been 
a horizontal fault in the rock formed the 
line of the smoke-begrimed roof. 

To our right was a_ natural table-like 
mass of stone artificially hollowed out to 
catch the water which dripped from a 

















Interior of a cave. 


They seemed but little disturbed by our 
arrival, merely pulling their skin dresses 
more closely round them, and _ turning 
their backs to us. In appearance they 
reminded me of the Nandi. They had 
the same small, rather well-cut features, 
and wore the same iron wire and chain 
ornaments. One peculiarity I noted— 
the lower lip was pierced by a little stud 
of wood. 

Attempts on our part at conversation 
were a failure, for although my men tried 
Swahili, Kavirondo, Nandi, and Karamoja, 
they understood none of them. Present- 
ing them with a string of beads, I ex- 
plained by signs that I wished to see 
inside the caves, and, as they offered 





little fissure above it. A short way in a 
branch of the cave led off, skirting for the 
first few yards a little pool which was 
apparently a drinking-place for the goats 
and sheep. The path here was very 
muddy, but the cave must have had some 
natural drainage, as all the rest of the floor 
was dry. Beyond the pool the branch 
opened out, but the roof dropped very 
much as we neared the end, where there 
was a bed, the remains of a fire, and 
various earthen crocks. 

Continuing down the main cave, we 
passed a neat wattle-and-daub wall which 
shut off a part of it, forming a good-sized 
room. Just beyond this a slight stockade 
ran across, fitfully lit up by the glowing 
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embers of a fire, round which lay the 
family cooking-pots. ‘The cave continued 
for some distance beyond this; and 
obviously, from the little loops or nooses 
attached to stakes driven into the floor, it 
was here that the goats and sheep were 
tethered for the night. 

We penetrated altogether for some 
sixty yards from the entrance, disturbing 
a number of rats, which rushed away in 
the darkness. ‘Towards the end the roof 
became very low, but I judged that by 
crawling we could have gone considerably 
farther. Returning to the entrance, I took 


noticed no fleas. Certainly, if present, 
they would have extended a warm 
welcome to the strangers. All this was 
in striking contrast to Sir Harry Johnston’s 
experience, who found the caves he 
visited swarming with fleas, and the stench 
atrocious. I was very anxious to secure 
photographs of the inhabitants, but the 
camera evidently alarmed them, and they 
all moved off. 

We followed a little goat-like track to 
the waterfall, behind which was a much 
larger cave, the mouth being sixty-five 
yards across and quite twelve yards high. 




















Exterior of cave, with granaries. 


a photograph of the interior, during which 
a tiny girl crawled out of the hut, and 
came towards us with wide-open eyes of 
astonishment, but no sign of fear. 

The next cave was protected by a 
similar stockade to the first, was much 
shallower, and contained two huts. Out- 
side it lay a pile of beehives made of logs 
split in half and tied together again. In 
a niche in the cliff face over the entrance 
stood a dovecot. I was much struck by 
the neatness and cleanliness of the whole 
place, which, except for a slight goaty 
smell, was quite sweet. 

During our stay of over an hour we 


The stockade and inner partition, as well 
as a great part of the floor toa depth of 
two feet, had been burnt—probably when 
the punitive expedition against these 
people took place some four years ago. 

This cave ran back for some eighty 
yards, a deep pool of water filling the 
farther end, over which some swifts were 
continually darting to and fro to their 
nests in the roof above. <A branch here 
seemed to have been used as a midden ; 
the floor was covered by bones, filth, and 
refuse of all sorts. 

It was in this cave that I first noticed 
innumerable chisel-marks on the walls. 
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A careful examination showed that these 
extended on all sides to a height above 
one’s head, but the thick deposit of soot 
prevented my deciding whether the whole 
of the roof was similarly marked. I fancy 
it was. 

Some masses of hard stone, apparently 
the outcrop of the floor, as there was no 
sign of their having fallen from the roof 
were also chipped all over. It therefore 
seems probable that some at least of the 
caves are, in their present form, wholly 
artificial, the natives having for genera- 
tions worked in the softer parts of the 
rock of an originally small cave or hollow 


this is nothing in comparison with others 
which you may see all round the 
mountain. See there, and there, and 
there! ‘These are of such great size that 
they penetrate far into utter darkness, and 
even we have not seen the end of them. 
In some there are large villages with 
entire herds of cattle. And yet you ask 
who made them! ‘They are truly God’s 
work!’ Such was the substance of the 
people’s remarks, and doubtless they, in 
their limited knowledge, spoke very wisely. 
I could not, however, accept their theory. 

‘The caves bore incontestable evidence 
on the face of them that they had neither 

















Interior of cave. 


in the cliff, as their needs or caprice 
dictated. 

It is true that Sir Harry Johnston and 
other travellers hardly agree with this. 
They believe the caves to be wholly 
natural, or only slightly worked by man. 
Joseph Thomson, however, is of my way 
of thinking. In his book “ Through 
Masai Land,” first published in 1885, he 
Says: 

“On inquiry as to who made this 
curious excavation, I was told that it was 
God’s work. ‘ How,’ said they, ‘could 
we with our puny implements ’ (exhibiting 
a toy-like axe, their only non-warlike 
instrument) ‘cut a hole like this? And 





a natural nor supernatural origin. They 
must have been excavated by the hand of 
man. That was a fact about which there 
could absolutely be no two opinions.” 

In a cave which I explored three days 
later, the inhabitants assured me _ to 
exactly the same effect. They denied 
that either they or their fathers had ever 
worked the rough surface, and shook their 
heads when I pointed out the marks on 
the wall beside us. Certainly, judging 
from the very few tools I saw, they 
themselves could not have done the work. 
It must have been done either by 
another long-forgotten tribe, or possibly 
by remote ancestors of the present 
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inhabitants. ‘Thomson agrees with me_ cultivated ground, where a couple of men 
here also: ‘‘ For natives such as those of were hoeing some sweet potatoes. ‘The 
the present day” (he says), ‘to have cut out older of the two proved to be the head 




















; 
‘ 
Women and child cave-dwellers. 
even one cave would have been a sheer — of the family, and spoke a little Nandi. A 
impossibility with the tools they possess.” _ present of a few beads and some tobacco 
; 
‘ 














Interior of second cave. 


The group which I explored three days soon gained his friendship, and he led us 
later was much nearer the road. <A well- up to his cave. ‘The track ran past a 
worn path led us to a large patch of mass of rock, on which three or four men 
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stood on guard; exceedingly picturesque 
figures they made, as, armed with spears 
and poisoned arrows, they leant on large 
oval shields watching our approach. 

‘This was not nearly so comfortable a 
dwelling as the others I had seen. ‘There 
was no platform in front of the cave, the 
drip from the waterfall above had made 
a quagmire close to the entrance, and this 
was only to be gained by a rough ladder. 
Ihe inside, too, was most irregular, the 
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nearly blind old woman sunning herself 
on the ladder, we could see no women. 
The old man said they were all away at 
work in the fields. But when I was 
exploring the interior I looked into the 
most remote of the huts at the end of a 
narrow dark passage, and caught a glimpse 
of two women scrambling away into some 
still more inaccessible depth. 

A copper cooking-pot hung from a 
tripod over a fire, and as the dim light of 

















Entrance of second cave. 


harder parts of the rock projecting on all 
sides, while the softer portions had been 
cut away. 

Apparently flocks had never been kept 
in it, for on the uneven and bad floor 
there were no droppings, and only a thin 
layer of earth in places. It contained five 
little huts and a number of granaries. 

I spent some time crawling about with 
a candle, and except a small part of the 
floor which had been worn smooth, the 
whole surface bore chisel-marks. 

At first, with the exception of one 





my candle fell on queer-shaped gourds, 
odd little baskets, and little packets of 
skins and roots dangling from the roof, it 
required but iittle imagination to fancy 
myself in a witch’s cavern, witnessing the 
concoction of some direful poison. 

After my inspection of the caves the 
chief brought me some honey in a hollow 
section of bamboo, which I ate with some 
hard biscuits. I gave him one of them, 
and it was solemnly divided amongst all 
those present, and nibbled with frequent 
grunts of approvai. 
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Some matches I showed them excited 
much wonder. ‘They had never seen 
anything of the kind. Considering how 
close they are to the caravan road, this 
is remarkable. It only shows how much 
they must keep to themselves. 

At last the women did return, carrying 
bundles of firewood and baskets of sweet 
potatoes, and I secured several photo- 
graphs, although they were very shy of 
the camera at first. They were clad in 
rough goat and sheep skins, and had 
numerous rings of iron and brass wire, and 
strings of beads hung round their necks. 

The men for the most part wore the 
usual Nandi pattern of skin cloak, but 
made of rock rabbit. 

With some difficulty I bought two 
necklets of charms-—little leather bags 
holding ‘‘ medicine,” and odd little knots 
of wood hung on an iron chain. 

I was pointed out the sites of several 


other groups of caves, whose inhabitants 
had just abandoned them, and emigrated 
to the plains below to build villages 
amongst the Kavirondo, as their chief 
and nearly all the tribe living on the 
south side of the mountain had already 
done. 

Now that the fear of being raided by 
their neighbours is past, a few years will 
see the whole of the Cave-dwellers merged 
into the dwellers of the plain, and yet 
another interesting tribe will have entirely 
lost its identity. Even now those who 
actually dwell in the caves cannot number 
more than a thousand. 

A few days spent in breaking up the 
floors of these deserted caves should 
throw some light on their history. ‘The 
trouble should be well repaid. I kept a 
sharp look-out for any signs of a pattern, 
or any kind of outline pictures chipped 
on the walls, but could detect none. 
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The good old rule 
; . the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


RRIVING from America at Farn- 
/ ham Place- my cousin Nick’s— 


with the chill of London on my 
heart, I found Major Blunt there before 
me. It was hardly a surprise: Nicholas 
Colvin’s letters had for months been so 
full of him; I had realised him more 
completely than I had Mrs. Colvin. A 
man can rarely pass on one woman to 
another ; still seldomer, perhaps, if she is 
his wife, does he care to do so, 

I knew Marion vaguely, as at once 
the source and the repository of Nick’s 
happiness. I had made her out athletic, 
and I had not been pleased to know 
her a good shot, one of those tramping 
Englishwomen in short skirts that go out 
in the fields to murder things. I had 
conceded her, therefore, proportions and a 
colour, and a clear high voice that always 
knew exactly what it meant to say; an 
uncompromising shadeless personality I 
made her out from my point of view in 
Boston, mounted, possibly, on certain 
little prejudices. 

I was not prepared for Aer, that 
I will confess, as she came from 
under the lamp to greet me—tall, and 
moulded both gracefully and generously, 
with beautiful full lips and curious dark 
eyes, and a manner so simple and 
hesitating and concerned with the im- 
portance of my arrival, from so far, that I 
felt at once quite happy and immensely 
superior. She looked a sweet Pagan, 
the incarnation of happy fortunes; I 
loved her on the spot, and seized her, 
in the predatory Boston ngnner, as some- 
thing evolved in those fascinating British 
Isles since last I visited them—set free, 
perhaps, by some fresh excavation. 

But if Mrs. Colvin was a fgesh offering 


to my imagination, I found Major Robert 
Blunt singularly at home in it. He fitted 
into the picture, standing on the Colvins’ 


hearthrug, as if I had all along con- 
sciously expected him to be there. It 
was absurd how intimately Nick had 


taught him to me--he must have written 
with more significance than he knew— 
and astonishing how Blunt flashed back 
the lesson at me from a point of un- 
expected advantage. Finding him so 
integral a feature of the group I had 
come to penetrate made me feel more 
than ever adventitious for my own part: 
he had, as it were, the assurance of the 
situation, while I still felt the ship rocking 
under me. He was even part of my 
welcome—to Nick’s house: hours after- 
wards I remembered with wonder the 
benignance of his smile upon me and 
the toleration with which he saw me 
made comfortable. 

Then there was Nick, 
after five years. He was one of those 
Americans who cannot be content with 
the university opportunities of their own 
country, but must ever dream and crave 
until they know the flavour of the older 
seats. His Harvard laurels had _ hardly 
withered a week before he must be off 
and overseas to take what Oxford could 
give him. Oxford gave him, beside his 
post-graduate course and many charming 
impressions, a taste for English habits 
of literature, and his wife. How much 
that was we could disconsolately calculate 
at home, measuring by the fact that his 
place remained empty there. At first it 
was occupied by his promise to return, 
a kind of presentment of him that we 
referred to confidently for a long time, 
hating to admit that it grew thinner and 


dear old Nick, 
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thinner. Gradually we became aware 
with regret that he would never come, 
that he must be spoken of amongst those 
who had succumbed to the life they found 
waiting over there like an inheritance, 
the sophisticated satisfactions, we summed 
it up in our grief. His American career, 
as we had sketched it, faded before our 
eyes; one day, the day we learned he 
had begun to write for the Saturday 
Review, we turned the canvas to the 
wall. He was one of those who are born 
with an undertaking from their parents to 
see them through; he had an income 
which we bitterly calculated in pounds 
sterling, and which neutralised any argu- 
ment for getting him back, based on the 
material advantages of his own country. 
Besides, we would have scorned to use 
it. If he was not approachable through 
the morals of patriotism—it was simply 
too depressing. As a family, he might 
have considered, we did not yield like 
that. 


I, his cousin Adela, had gone over 
and known the charm, as one might 


forage in an old lady’s drawing-room for 
pot-pourri. But I had come back to my 
dwelling in the new light. One may 
appreciate pot-pourri, but one does not 
bury one’s self in the jar. When, after 
five years, he began to beckon to us, it 
was, nevertheless, I who answered, the 
sign. Beside the original interest of 
Nick’s situation, there were some things 
I wanted to see again, 

I had thought a good deal about the 
interest of Nick’s situation, but it was 
clear in ten minutes that I had under- 
estimated it. We sat in the cheery fire- 
light, holding our teacups, and talked of 
my voyage and of the people at home ; 
but the impression grew upon me, 
weighed upon me, more and more strongly 
and heavily, that the situation had an 
interest that left only a_ perfunctory 


attention for matters like that. It stood 
in the room like a presence; I grew 
feverish outside of it. It was like ex- 


pecting a pleasant jingle of the usual 
and coming upon something unsounded, 
offered formless to the futile imagination. 
I put out my hands as one does in the 
dark, and felt my way among looks and 
phrases, but the thing remained incal- 
culable ; I could only go on chirruping 


over my tea. Between Nick and me 
quantities of things were consciously 


pressing to be said ; for that very reason, 
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perhaps, the talk went on glancing off 
at irrelevant tangents. He picked up a 
book I had with me in arriving, and I 
saw his eyebrows lift whimsically. 


“Ought I to apologise?” I asked. 
“JT don’t see why I should. It’s 
well enough. A kind person gave it 


to me in the train just after we left 
Liverpool, and as she put my name in 
it and sat beside me the whole way, I 
felt compelled to keep it. Now I have 
apologised.” 

Nick handled the volume. “It's the 
first of the lady’s works I have seen 
in the flesh for a long time,” he said, 
“though of course their ghosts escape 
constantly in the newspapers. Marvellous 
fecundity of authorship! It must be 
twenty years since she began.” 

“T hope,” put in Marion calmly and 
sweetly, “it may be twenty years more 
before she finishes. 1 love her books; 
they have so much imagination.” 

“T confess,” said Major Blunt from 
the hearthrug, “I read every line of 
them.” 

“Why do you confess?” Marion 
asked him limpidly. Her smile showed 
her happy and satisfied in advance with 
his answer, whatever it might be. 

“Because it’s the fashion to abuse 
them,” he said, looking at her with a 
plain satisfaction in being called upon 
to look at her. Speaking to each other 
one felt that they went, for the instant, 
out of the group. 

Nick regarded his wife with an in- 
dulgence that might well have given one 
to muse upon the triviality of literary 
leanings in any balance of the heart. 
“Oh, she won’t do you any harm,” he 
said, 

One saw his lady lifted up by nature, 
out of all damaging contact with the 
tides of vulgar fiction, her liking for it 
reduced to a preference of nominal 
significance, waywardly endearing. 

“Upon my word, I think she does 
me good,” said Robert Blunt, honestly 
confronting us. 

He was magnificently made: all that 
he said took an impressiveness, which it 
probably needed, from his chest measure- 
ment. He had the full English eye that 
inquired upon @ clear and simple glance, 
and there was in his bearing that easy 
perfection of the physical best that old 
ideals of training and behaviour do 
manage to produce over there. He 
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stood well by Marion for comparison: 
splendid flesh they were, products of 
generous open-air life in the country, the 
saddle, and the cricket-field, sound and 
attractive animals. Nick and I looked 
like weasels beside them. 

“Tf you consider that Mrs. Digby 
might now be safely left in charge of 
Colvin,” said he to Marion, “ what about 
the Petherams ?” 

Oh, the Petherams!” hesitated Mrs. 
Colvin; and Nick, upon whose face I 
saw with astonishment a new line run 
sharply, said, “ Have the Petherams got 
another music-hall party ?” 

‘“* Yes,” his wife replied, ‘‘and Connie 
Stapleton is going to do one of her things, 
She 7s so amusing. Would there be time, 
do you think ?” 

“ Loads,” said Robert Blunt, looking 
at his watch, ‘'‘They’re quite near. 
‘Then may I have the honour of escorting 
you? I thought of dropping in.” 

“Tf Mrs. Digby is quite sure 

I broke in, of course, with supplications 
that she should go; but Nick cut us 
all short. ‘‘Oh, clear out,” he said, ‘‘ both 
of you. I want a quiet talk with Adela.” 
The line had gone out of his face, and 
he was smiling, but his voice had an edge 
that made me look at him again. The 
edge was clearly involuntary, for, as I 
said, he was smiling, and he spoke in a 
genial burlesque of indifference. He 
flushed under my surprise. “ Clear out,” 
he repeated pleasantly. ' 

Marion glanced acutely at her husband, 
and dropped her eyes to the nearest piece 
of furniture, upon which for an instant 
she let them reflect. She raised them to 
encounter Major Blunt’s, which rested 
upon her with the simplest, most obvious, 
most gratified assurance. 

“Tl go and put on my things,” she 
said, with an eagerness that made me 
think it was rather nice of her not to have 
had them already on. She came back in 
a minute, looking lovely in a toque with a 
drooping feather, which brushed her eyes 
with shadow and softened their radiant 
anticipation. 

Nick considered her critically, while 





Blunt drew a_ caressing hand about 
his silk hat. ‘You look very nice, 
dear,” he said. It had the note of an 


assertion of proprietorship, and it gave an 
odd effect of dumbness to the smile in 
which their friend conveyed his agree- 
ment, 
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The door closed upon them, and Nick 
began his old unendurable habit of pacing 
up and down the room. He took a turn 
or two in silence, glanced at me, and 
pulled up with a sudden conscience- 
stricken laugh. 

“T forgot how you hated it,” he said, as 
he threw himself into a chair. ‘‘ Marion 
doesn’t mind. She’s so blessedly im- 
pervious, it encourages all my old nervous 
tricks.” His eyes seemed to follow his 
wife in the direction of her vanishing. 

“'They’re great friends, those two,” he 
said, turning a key before my very eyes 
upon his heart, and imagining, the dear 
fellow, that he merely put a full-stop upon 
a casual reference. ‘‘ Now tell me about 
Frank’s prospects. I hope they are not 
entirely tied up in his party.” 

Before I went to bed that night the 
interest of Nick’s situation was clear and 
poignant. I may be forgiven the reflec- 
tion that I had to cross the ocean to find 
this interest in this character. In my 
concern for my cousin it was impossible 
not to remember the untroubled simplicity 
of the married state in the country he 
had turned his native back upon. ‘There 
was nobody to remind me of our con- 
spicuous facilities for removing _ its 
ambiguity, and my indignation supported 
itself upon lofty international parallels. 

It was the vividest matter for specula- 
tion, and it seemed to demand instant 
activity, quickening the pulse with all 
sorts of vague ideas of protest and 
retrieval. They flew and circled and 
came back, always came back, as of 
course they must, to Nick as the centre 
of effort on his own behalf, on behalf of 
the justice and integrity of things, and of 
that highly sublimated form of personal 
concern which men in this connection call 
their honour. He would be quickened 
by all considerations ; already, 
indeed, they were in his blood. I had 
seen more than one look charged with 
them. ‘They were protective considera- 
tions ; his life lay sheltered behind them, 
and already he counted and tried them, 
to what pathetic purpose? It was too 
soon to see: or perhaps there were tears 
in the eyes of my imagination. 

London had changed, Nick was telling 
me next morning at breakfast. I refused 
to believe it: London was the type of the 
unwinking permanent. I was engaged in 
proving this by the fog which surrounded 
the policeman near the area, unperturbable 


these 
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as he ; from the window I saw his helmet 
move glistening away, and my heart rose 
up in me to be in London—when Marion 
joined us. She made a rapid descent 
upon me, in her big, graceful, glowing 
way, and went round the table to Nick, 
whom she kissed unabashed and tenderly. 
Hanging over him, she asked, ‘‘ Did you 
sleep well, dear ?” 

**Excellently, thanks,” said he with 
cheerful fondness. “And you?” He 
kept her hand till she had satisfied him in 
return ; it might really have been only I 
who had had bad dreams. 

Mrs. Colvin blamed herself for not 
having been down to make her husband’s 
tea. 

“Vou never know how you like it,” 
she charged him, and bent her brows 
over the bacon, which was not, it seemed, 
as he approved it. She was charming 
to him, charming to us both, and he 
expanded in it happily. ‘The instant she 
joined us our talk seemed to simplify, to 
take the note of directness, and flow 
about matters more obvious even than the 
policeman. I will own to amazement in 
seeing Nick Colvin’s ready acquiescence in 
it and the eager interest with which he 
chimed in upon Mrs, Petheram’s loss of 
a sable boa and her suspicion of the new 
French maid. 

“‘T must take you to Minnie Petheram’s,” 
Marion told me. “It’s always amusing 
there. Nick doesn’t like her because he 
says she falsifies ; not what she says, only 
her hair, you know. A little thing like 
that ! and she is rather clever now, isn’t 
she, Nick? Own it.” 

* She’s cleverer than Tyke,” Nick con- 
ceded, smiling. 

“Tyke has just given her a new set of 
sapphires,” said Marion, pursing her lips 
in wistful reflection. 

“May I ask who Tyke is?” I begged. 

She turned upon me a sudden delighted 
smile. ‘Tyke’s her husband — ‘Tyke 
Petheram. She calls him that because 
he zs rather like a dog—one kind of dog. 
Tyke is a very good sort,” she insisted 
aggrievedly, ‘but Nick, of course, won’t 
be bothered with him.” 

This quoting of Nick, even with a 
grievance, was engaging. It was one of 
her pretty ways of pleasing him, and one 
could see that he was pleased, the male 
creature, basking in a primitive satisfaction. 
His intelligence appeared to have returned, 
for the moment, to the power that gave 
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it. He could not even see that she was 
playing, before us both, the rd/e of 
affection, playing it with an impulse of 
sincerity, but still drawing, in the honest 
desire to please, upon infinite feminine 
resources of make-believe. It dropped 
from her like a garment when the maid 
brought in the post, handing it to the 
master of the house. She dragged her 
avid glance to her food, ‘‘ Anything for 
me?” she asked, with too much indiffer- 
ence. Nick handed her a letter, which 
for the moment she allowed to lie beside 
her plate. It was a moment of silence 
that fell arbitrarily, a dominant dumbness. 
Nick unfolded a newspaper, and presently 
Marion opened her letter. 

“Tt’s a note from Major Blunt,” she 
informed us, immediately, as if under 
a need to communicate from whom 
it was: “about the play on Saturday. 
He’s got a box at the Lyceum, and he 
wants us all to go. He went himself last 
night, and about the play he says— 
dear me, it takes a great deal of saying,” 
—her eye ran rapidly over the last page, 
and she tossed the letter lightly over to 
herhusband. ‘“Howniceofhim! You'll 
go, Nick >—we'll all go?” 

I glanced at Nick.  Distaste was 
mounted in his face, refusal upon his lips. 
I waited to hear it, and he said quietly : 
“Yes, dear, there’s nothing to prevent, 
that I know.” 

He did not look at the letter ; he had 
faintly the air of asking why he should. 

“It isn’t for us, it’s for Adela,” his wife 
said. ‘You remember he did the same 
thing when Mary Winterbourne was 
staying here last month. It 7s nice of 
him. I wonder where we shall go for 
supper !” 

We let this pass, and Marion talked 
a trifle at random, trcubled, it seemed to 
me, as to whether we did it with any 
touch of comment. From that instant I 
began to say “we.” I was ranged beside 
Nick, and the mere theoretic consideration 
that it was none of my business had 
exactly as little importance as it ever had 
to anybody whose imagination was captive 
to a set of circumstances. The talk 
limped presently back to the Petherams ; 
then Marion led it at a gay pace to Nick’s 
days at Harvard and what I might reveal 
of them. He, whose happy spirits still 
withered in his face, took all that she said 
gently, seeming to consider it as it con- 
tributed to some vital problem which he 
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inwardly strove to solve. When _ she 
rippled into affection the look in his eyes 
placed her upon probation. Hers slipped 
continually, between her sallies, to her 
letter ; but when we went upstairs to the 
drawing-room she left it lying on the 
table. 

The woman, I decided, must have no 
imagination, no margin in her nature; 
Nick could not fail in his hold upon any 
one who had developed a soul. She had 
never taken him upon that high level. 
The simple law of the blood had con- 
trolled them once, and when the flame in 
him etherealised, hers dwindled and fell 
for lack of the nourishment it under- 
stood. Then came this Blunt, virile, 
questing, of her own race, her own in- 
tellectual class, a demigod to look at, 
preferring her. A cynic or a_ biologist 
might have found it natural, but according 
to sequences commonly apologised for 
the thing had a bitter absurdity. If it 
had been Nick—with his keen perceptions 
and his delicate demands, his perpetual 
relish for intellectual adventure and _ his 
endlessly ad.nirable sacrifice of the things 
that do not matter—who had grown jaded 
in this companionship, one might have 
sighed and understood. But his devotion 
flowered steadily on, unaware of com- 
promise or concession, expanding simply 
and gratefully in her beauty and her look 
of race; while she, keeping with ease 
what she should have wrought and wrestled 
for, made this light, this inconceivable 
departure. Is it not the finest that 
perishes? Yet this was the survival of 
the finest, while the thing loaded with 
nutritive fleshly humours had dwindled 
and died, to spring up, baleful, in un- 
consecrated ground. 

The spectacle was hardly calculated 
to soften my reproaches to Nick about 
the abdication, as I could not refrain from 
calling it, of his individual throned rights 
in his native land. I fear he heard a 
good many, they had been storing up so 
long, and they were so quickened by the 
plight I found him in. The necessity of 
being, as to that, both blind and dumb, 
made one’s perception no less acute and 
one’s attitude no less illogical. In the 
beginning he parried me with a tolerant 
smile; I had the feeling that the smile 
was prepared as well as the easy retorts, 
the obvious things to say, perhaps to feel, 
about the comparative value of existence 
in the two countries. ‘There was nothing 
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he wouldn’t stoop to for his justification ; 
he grovelled among the comforts of life, 
cited the better manners of the servants. 
Arbitrarily he kept the discussion among 
these pat commonplaces where he could 
be guarded and fluent, permanent con- 
siderations which might be expected 
without question to operate as strongly 
now as they did five years ago. 

““T suppose, though, Nick,” I said one 
day at a loan exhibition, ‘the great reason 
is, after all, Marion, isn’t it? She wouldn’t 
care about living in the United States.” 

“Nothing would induce her to,” he 
replied quickly, 

“And yet,” I said, “there ought to be 
enough : it isn’t as if she asked, as you 
do, for the very last word.” 

He smiled indulgently. ‘“‘ No,” he 
said, “‘she doesn’t, does she? She is so 
rich in the mere joy of living ; why should 
she want more complicated satisfactions ? 
It’s not that. But you know ”’—his tone 
was half —remonstrative—‘‘she’s as 
thoroughly English as you are American. 
You know how objective life is over here, 
how essentially the English exist in the 
facts and circumstances, the fabric—and 
a very jolly and complete thing they make 
of it, too. They're immersed—you’ve 
seen it—in the immediate conduct of the 
day, and this gives their customs and 
surroundings an enormous importance. I 
couldn’t imagine Marion uprooted ; she 
would be miserable. She wouldn’t care 
a button about our great spectacle over 
there; and as for our ideas—she would 
ask for her life.” 

“Of course,” I said, “you’ve often 
talked it over.” 

““Of course,” he said wearily. 

“There would be all the freshness and 
novelty of our differences,” I urged. 
“ Infinite diversion and—distraction.” 

I saw in his glance at me the recog- 
nition of his own old speculation. . “If I 
could only get her to think so,” escaped 
him —his familiar answer to himself. 

“Well,” I said with the utmost indis- 
cretion, ‘‘for your own sake it passes me 
to understand why you don’t insist upon 
-” 

He gave me a startled look and pulled 
himself together. ‘Oh, it’s better for 
‘Don’t worry, 


me here, too,” he said. 
Adela.” 

Marion was to join us in half an hour’s 
time ; she had sent us off early to get the 
light, promising to follow. 


The half-hour 
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was more than up, and for the last ten 
minutes Nick had been watching the door. 
He agreed that his watch was fast. ‘‘ But 
not more than two minutes,” he said. 

“When she comes she is sure to want 
to take us off somewhere. Let us go and 
have another look at the Romneys,” I 
urged, for I could not bear those alert 
policeman’s eyes. We went and looked 
at the Romneys. ‘The room was small, 
and there were very few people—Mrs. 
Colvin could not miss us; but Nick still 
glanced over his shoulder constantly, 
restlessly, at the door. We = sat down 
again and waited, making a little difficult 
talk about other things. Then, as if it 
had recurred to him, ‘‘ Marion has been 
detained,” he said. 

“Some one has perhaps come in?” I 
suggested, and could have bitten my 
tongue off. 

“Very likely,” he replied, and his face 
stiffened. He left me and began pacing 
about ; he hated to give her up. I sat 
depressed while the room grew darker, 
wondering when he would make up his 
mind to go. We were the only people 
left, and a woman was jingling monitory 
keys when he finally did. ‘‘She can’t 
possibly come now,” he said, showing me 
his watch. ‘Shall we make a start ?” 

We had meant to walk ; Nick signalled 
a cab. He talked very well about the 
pictures all the way back, but his face 
never relaxed, and a spot of red came 
and stayed on each side of it. He talked 
quickly and rapidly, and said some clever 
things ; but when the cabman pulled up 
at the wrong door he almost shrieked an 
oath at him. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said mechanic- 
ally : “the man’s a fool.” 

There, of course, they were, in the 
pleasant intermittent firelight, the tea- 
things still on the table, the maid bringing 
in the first lamp. ‘They had the air of 
persons who had been silent for some 
little time; Blunt, pulling at his mous- 
tache, was almost in a reverie. The 
maid was irrelevant, but Nick and I 
broke upon an intimacy. Their passion 
dreamed for the moment, but upon Marion 
it hung all its betraying signs, like the 
flags of an enemy in possession. ‘The 
eyes she lifted at our appearance were 
full of the soft pleasure of it, and it 
played about her lips as she hailed us, 
innocent of all but a trivial inconsequence 
in the programme of the day. 
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“Oh, there 
didn’t wait. 


you are! 
I met Major 


I hope you 
Blunt at the 


door, and the poor thing had had no 
tea!” 
“Mrs. Colvin sacrificed herself and 


gave me some,” said Blunt. ‘‘I haven’t 
been nearly as entertaining as the pictures, 
but her conscience approves, so it’s all 
right.” 

“Why didn’t you bring him along?” 
said Nick irritably. “They very nearly 
swept us out. It’s a pretty good show,” 
he hurried on, “but some of the best 
things have been wickedly meddled with, 
at different periods, as usual. There’s a 
Cromwellian lady with a moustache, which 
seems to be the only original part of her. 
It leads to all sorts of doubts. I wish 
you'd give me some tea, Marion.” 

“Ts he to have it, Adela? It’s nearly 
seven, and made ever so long and stone 
cold. Very well, but don’t blame me if 
you have another of your bad nights, my 
dear sir.” 

Nick drank his tea, and then, collapsing 
in an armchair, sat for a while silent. 
He was trying, I suppose, to disregard 
his nerves ; his effort did not make me 
any less aware of mine. Even Marion 
glanced at him furtively once or twice ; 
and when he began quietly to talk we 
all hung with relief on what he said. 
Without any of the facts of a_ tragic 
situation we were consciously acutely, 
encompassed by the elements of one, 
and aware—how could we help it ?—that 
in especial they confronted the sallow 
American who sat with one leg twisted 
about the other and talked about motor- 
cabs. He would even be humorous : he 
maintained it was much easier to offer 
a motor-cabman his exact fare, because 
there was no dumb appeal of the horse. 
The others listened attentively ; they gave, 
I fancied, a sort of reception to what 
he said, grateful and applauding, so alive 
were we all to his attitude. We drifted 
from the portraits to talk of kings 
and queens and other archaic forms, and 
Nick drew a contrast compassionating 
the modern survival, “ brought up,” he 
remarked, “under the thumb of the 
British nation,” at which they both laughed 
a little perfunctorily; and Marion de- 
manded, ‘‘ Now, Nick, what dv you mean 
by that ?” 

Once, as he talked, he stumbled upon 
an Americanism, one of the provincialisms 
that survive with us, and that strike 
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English ears as so much more significant 
of unsophistication than they are. The 
eyes of the other two made half a mutual 
movement and checked it, but the 
perception was common to them, and 
the standpoint. I felt that with one 
accord they condoned it, and in my mute 
rage I could have called upon them to 
justify their clemency. It cried aloud 
‘of compact, of alliance; it hinted of 
an arbitrary and baseless superiority ; it 
made him a person to be treated of 
between them. On the mere score of 
it I could have turned Robert Blunt out 
of the house by the shoulders ; but when 
he got up to leave it of his own motion 
Nick asked him to stay to dinner. 

One could not but feel amazement. 
To my excited imagination this trifle 
made the spectacle of one who, seeing 
his happiness crumbling about him, laid 
an insane pick to the walls. My cousin’s 
manner, however, was reassuringly normal: 
more than normal—deliberate. I fancied 
he asked Blunt to stay to dinner as one 
who takes a measure, plays a card. Was 
he “ bluffing,” then? Was he gambling 
ona system? I glanced at Marion, and 
for an instant felt deeper bewilderment. 
She did not second her husband’s invita- 
tion. Her eyes were fixed on Nick with 
the strangest look of pain and _ under- 
standing and submission. They are 
simple emotions that bring the blood to 
the cheek; Marion flushed and looked 
down at the quick demand of shame. It 
passed, or seemed to pass, unregarded by 
the two men, exchanging a few sentences 
of deprecation and insistence. Finally, 
Nick carried Robert Blunt off to his 
dressing-room. We had a_ pleasant 
evening, but Mrs. Colvin at the end of 
it went rather white and very wearily 
to bed. 

Then and thereafter Marion was the 
key. There was in her, poor dear, no 
power of lending her soul to subterfuge. 
Her husband was dealing with her after 
his own intention, and she comprehended 
this too perfectly not to demonstrate it 
very completely. First in his high 
scheme came the purpose to ignore, but 
when he seemed blindest she was most 
vividly aware. ‘There was in her the old 
knowledge of the man; by the light of 
the old affection she could still apprehend 
certain subtleties in him keenly troubling 
to her. I doubt whether she saw the mortal 
offence I read in him so plainly, but the 





condonement, the allowance to human 
weakness, with which he overcame it was 
so clear to her that more than once I saw 
it reflected in her tears. This was also 
perhaps his line of greatest self-respect, 
but the risk he ran in it was the measure 
of his generosity, for it entailed all sorts 
of small endurances under apprehensions 
which were not small. This, too, his 
generosity, was mutely levelled at his 
wife, though not by his conscious hand ; 
it hardly assailed her, and she answered, 
often, with kisses and clinging. 

One never did somehow look for very 
simple impulses in Nick; they say, too, 
that the primitive male has disappeared 
from Americans. At all events, the 
absence of the common signs of jealousy 
did not surprise me, nor do I feel inclined 
to describe him entirely as an angel 
because they were not there. He was 
a modern, sensitive, sympathetic creature 
of the genus animal, but not brute; in- 
telligent too, and incapable of pitiful, 
irrational violence toward a condition. I 
could not conceive his claiming authority 
to make Blunt’s visits more difficult ; 
one’s heart sank, as his own perhaps did, 
at the futility of the idea. It came to 
this, that he was incapable of a stupidity, 
even at the dictation of those rude and 
sudden protective motions which their 
victims have agreed to count manliest. 
Another man, and especially another 
Englishman, was bound to misinterpret 
this, and more than once I saw contempt 
pass stealthily behind the quiescent eyes 
of Robert Blunt; but Marion always 
understood. 

More than ever he was thoughtful for 
her and kind ; in a hundred little ways he 
asserted his husband’s right to be. His 
solicitude was for ever devising tenderly 
on her behalf, always with that touch of 
privilege. It was as if he vied with the 
lover to please her, mutely advancing his 
better claim. Once he brought her home 
an ornament which she had admired 
without dreaming to possess. She gazed 
at him startled, but she remembered to 
smile and break into exclamations ; and 
overcome, perhaps, by some aching sense 
of the proportions of things, she very soon 
left the room. It was an incident to 
bring impotent tears to the eyes of any 
woman, with the thought of the piteous 
empery of sex. I know they came to 
mine. 

Briefly he saw her a stricken creature, 
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contending with a trouble of the blood ; 
he was there to help her in every way 
of pity and affection. Strangely enough, I 
think she did refuge with him, though he 
could hardly have been aware of it. She 
would hang over the chair he sat in and 
look at Robert Blunt with a kind of 
defiance, as if from a fortress ; with little 
caressing demonstrations she would try 
to make herself unassailable in her chosen 
defence. One imagined that at this time 
he, the husband, put the thought of 
passion away from him; but when she 
did such things it came back and shook 
him, and when she won any little triumph 
for her conscience all his possession of 
her would come into his face. He ranged 
himself with her conscience—that was his 
eccentric line ; he took the extraordinary 
view that his claims came after those that 
she had upon herself. ‘‘ C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” one could 
have cried with trite bitterness; and 
always there was the pain of knowing that 
his nobility could not stanch his wound, 
that nothing was altered by his splendid 
behaviour. 

I saw the drama as it lay between him 
and her; the men must have had relations 
too, but they were sealed to me. A 
certain masculine opaqueness is much 
affected in ambiguous contacts, and this 
they took shelterin. A kind of convention 
arose between them ; it wore the appear- 
ance of cordiality, and its object appeared 
to be to establish the fact that nothing 
could possibly happen to prevent their 
being on excellent terms. Its source may 
be imagined in the self-respect of each. 
One would no more acknowledge his fear 
than the other his desire, and they felt 
no doubt an equal terror lest by any word 
or sign the situation should become net. 
They Smoked together after dinner over 
their wine, and sometimes we heard a 
laugh, at which Marion’s spirits always 
rose. So did mine: the laugh minimised 
the peril we were in, suggested a way out 
of it. One marvelled though, hearing it, 
at the nature of men, and set these two 
down as fatalists, with the ship drifting 
and the rocks near, to laugh 

Nothing was altered. It seemed some- 
times that nothing could alter, that some 
mesmeric power would hold them. all 
from doing as they desired to do to 
the end, while I, equally hypnotised, 
watched the trance. It was only the spell 
of civilisation ; the real drama lay in the 





play of the older forces which it strove to 
bind. We see these things about us, yet 
are content to draw our simile for conflict 
from the beasts at Ephesus. 

It is difficult to live with a thing in the 
air, formless, unacknowledged. ‘To givea 
fear a name, to toss it back and forth in 
words, is to diminish it. But a matter 
which cannot be handled, which hovers 
always across the border of reference, is 
an apparition for portent and dread. For 
irritation, too. Occasionally the draft 
Nicholas Colvin was making upon his 
power of endurance would come back 
dishonoured, and some little difference of 
opinion with his wife would bring snarls 
from him. Marion was gentle and silent 
then; indeed, she had long hours of 
gentleness and silence, when she moved 
and spoke timidly, like a child under 
suspension of punishment. She fluctuated 
between this and the exaltation Blunt’s 
visits brought her; it was pitiful to see 
her set right with all the world, including 
her husband, by those. Yet he, the 
husband, seemed never to abandon himself 
to the impulse to stand aloof and drink 
in pride the bitterness of her desertion ; 
he would always insist upon his part in her 
dilemma. Once, as we got up to leave a 
concert, where Blunt was to have joined 
us and did not—Nick watched the door 
as ardently as she did, and lost no change 
that wrote itself upon her as the time 
advanced—she gave him a sharp answer, 
full of indifference and the betrayal of 
inward hurt. He put us into the carriage 
with a graven face and walked home. 
Next morning at breakfast she made him 
a pretty apology—for being cross—and he 
deprecated it. 

War broke upon our heaviness to 
lighten it. In the public concern our own 
shadow lost its definition. The campaign 
lifted our minds for sincere half-hours out 
of the one eternal speculation ; it became, 
even in our ravaged circle, a controlling 
interest. It shook the heart of England, 
if not her nerves, and our pulses beat, 
whether we would or not, with that great 
organ. Especially and curiously it made 
for the normal in the relations between 
the two men. In the veins of the soldier 
it ran, naturally, like a fever. He thought 
in tactics, spoke in terms of Continental 
ordnance. Marion was simply, for the 
time, superseded. Original man, one 
imagines, put original woman aside when 
he ground the avenging stone hatchet ; 
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and Robert Blunt was a primitive, and a 
slayer professionally licensed. The tide 
of his desire rushed past Mrs. Colvin, and 
her husband took it with an odd, half- 
savage satisfaction. Was it my weird 
imagination, or did he, by instants, con- 
gratulate Blunt, as a brother man, upon 
his temporary escape from the universal 
thraldom ? They met, at all events, upon 
some trampling-ground of the sex beyond 
the penetration of even Marion Colvin’s 
limpid regard. J.ong hours witnessed it, 
sanguine hours no doubt, while the scent 
of Nick’s Havanas came up from the 
dining-room, and Marion, distraught, 
kicked her slipper off and on upon the 
fender. 

We thought his regiment would never 
go. Daily it was matter of cordial 
condolence, in which Marion joined 
as honestly as anybody. She was a 
person of simple views. It was Robert’s 
business to fight, and his desire to 
fight ; her private feelings subserved the 
convention. The English are rightly 
thought sentimental, but their militarism 
is part of their obsessing “form,” and 
holds sway over all. When at last he 
got his orders she stood up to it well, 
and not beeause Nick was looking at her, 
but because it would have been so odiously 
second-class to bow before it. So far 
as her attitude went, if she had been 
Blunt’s wife, or his sister, or his mother, 
it would have been the same. 

“If you get bowled over we will all 
come and take care of you,” she said 
at dinner the night before he sailed, and 
invited him to have some salted almonds. 

He gave her a look, at that, which 
spoke of things remembered, proclaiming 
that through the surging vision she held 
her place. 

“You'll write ?” she said simply, when 
he finally got up. “ ‘They say it will take 
six months now, don’t they? Well, 
good-bye for six months.” 

I wished him good luck, and Nick 
made the usual jocular reference to 
despatches. After he had gone we sat 
and talked about him and his chances, 
He went out of our daily horizon as 
undramatically as if he took nothing with 
him. 

The relief of it was for a time quite 
extraordinary. Usual conditions rose over 
us like a.peaceful heaven; the sun shone 
every day. Nothing was altered, and in 
the absence of disturbing portents we 
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could forget that anything was changed. 
We were all relaxed and happy for an 
interval which coincided exactly with the 
length of Robert Blunt’s voyage. 

He seemed _ really psychologically 
absent from us; the vague received him 
as it did his ship; he occupied, tossing 
upon the South Atlantic, a formless region 
also in our imaginations. From Marion 
a bond seemed to be loosed which gave 
her almost the hallucination of freedom. 
In a manner she dismissed her problem 
until the transport should be cabled from 
Table Bay, the limit being as definite as 
it was unconscious. 

Nick proclaimed the arrival from an 
evening paper, unaware that he put 
a period upon our serenity, dreaming, 
perhaps, that he marked its extension ; 
and Blunt sprang before us once more 
a factor, tangible, active. To look in 
Marion's eyes was almost physically to 
descry him, so completely did he resume 
that dominion. <A set purpose also took 
command there—his purpose, the purpose 
of the campaign. Plainly, almost drama- 
tically, she abandoned the moral struggle ; 
there were times and seasons, she seemed 
to express, for that, and this was not one 
of them. She gave her persecuted love 
sanctuary in the war, and her own de- 
stroying sword she sheathed till it should 
be over. Her love involved her lover ; she 
felt, I suppose, that she struck at both in 
her hours of conflict ; and for the moment 
she would not add herself to the ranks 
of Robert’s enemies. Naturally, she grew 
eager about the fighting, but the acute- 
ness of her intelligence was quite un- 
natural. She, whom any _ board-school 
boy could puzzle upon the battles of. the 
English Revolution, who did not know— 
for I had proved it—the name of the 
general who had lost to her courftry the 
American colonies, became suddenly 
the competent authority among us as to 
the published facts of the current struggle, 
and Heaven knows by this time they were 
many. She had the best map, over which 
the flag travelled, moving precisely with 
the last exfra, and she kept the tally of a 
chess-player of movements and_ forces. 
My head swam with the mere names of 
conflicting brigadiers ; she could give you 
the staff of any one of them, transport, 
commissariat, intelligence, and whatever 
else there is. I will not say that her 
patriotism masked her passion, but it was 
in a curious way fused with it, disguising 
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it enough to give it freedom and activity. 
She absorbed opinions as well as facts, 
and argued unceasingly with Nick as to 
the theory of the operations. He, seared 
by the impulse that gave ardour to her 
every word, encouraged her to talk. She 
came round to his views upon many 
points which have since been established. 

Blunt wrote,—often at first; Marion 
read the letters out to us, even sometimes 
the “ Yours sincerely” at the end. In- 
evitably, as Marion explained, they grew 
fewer ; she professed great gratitude that 
he should write at all. Presently he took 
the privilege she implied, and sent an 
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grected me with the intelligence that 
‘poor old Victor” had been severely 
wounded defending a convoy. “ Poor old 
Victor” was her cousin. 

I came in late to tea that day, and 
found Nick alone. ‘‘ Where’s Marion?” 
I asked. 

‘*She’s gone,” he said absently, as if he 
repeated an irresistible conclusion. 

“Gone where ?” 

“Well, practically, to South Africa, 
Immediately, to Mrs. Petheram’s to 
arrange. ‘They are going out to volunteer 
as nurses.” 


‘“* How perfectly insane!” I exclaimed 








‘Naturally, she grew eager about the fighting.” 


cccasional telegram. After that we had 
only the negative testimony of the casualty 
lists as to his well-being. His regiment 
was a good deal engaged, and lost heavily 
in officers. ‘The command fell to Major 
Blunt very early, and at one time he 
held it with two subalterns. His name 
was praised in the papers in connection 
with a smart relief, and one of the 
correspondents mentioned that he had 
lost two horses in one fight—shot under 
him ; but he had an insulation from Boer 
bullets which began at last to protect him 
even in my imagination, Other persons 
in whom we were interested were not 
so fortunate ; and one morning Marion 


I received no answer, and rushed on. 
“'They’ll be no manner of use.” 

Again Nick said nothing. I began, 
confounded, to take off my gloves. I 
did not like to look at him. 

“Marion asked me,” he said at last, 
“if I had any objection.” 

** Really! And you—had none ?” 

“T had none.” 

“T begin to believe what they say of 
American husbands! ” 

He glanced at me with a slight lift of 
the eyebrows, and smiled. “1 am glad 
to contribute to “your more precise 1n- 
formation,” he said, and rang for more 
tea. 
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“T suppose,” I said, ‘‘we owe this to 
Victor Cunliffe’s getting shot ?” 

‘In a manner, yes,” he replied quietly. 
* But she has been unhappy for a long 
time about—the war. She is consumed 
with the desire to do something.” 

“There is plenty to do at home, and 
nothing there.” 

“Marion isn’t satisfied with doing 
things at home. She must be—nearer.” 
His voice had dropped an octave, and 
had a monotonous note. “She has the 
dramatic impulse of self-sacrifice, and 
very naturally. Do you remember our 
women in the war?” 

“Those were different times, different 
circumstances. She will only be in the 
way. Stop it, Nick.” 

“ My wife shall go where she chooses.” 

“Well,” I said, with a fierce determi- 
nation to comfort him, “she won’t be 
allowed within a thousand miles of the 
front—¢hat she might as well under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She has a friend 
or two among the doctors who may give 
her a chance.” 

It did seem, I confess, a trifle much. 
The limit of Mrs. Colvin’s endurance was 
reached, and now, with her husband’s 
knowledge and consent, she was going 
to follow her lover. It came to that, 
if one put the terms in their lowest 
denomination. I looked about me for 
the courage squarely to do it, and by the 
time I saw Nick again I thought myself 
ready. 

We did not meet till next day at lunch. 
He had breakfasted early, Marion said, 
and gone out; we were waiting for him. 
He came in, briskly apologising, and sat 
down to his food with intention. There 
was a new vigour about him: he revolved, 
clearly, a matter of which he did not 
speak. 

“You might as well give an account 
of yourself,” I said, as Marion, for some 
reason, would not say it. She had her 
aim; and by this time she would look 
neither to the right nor the left. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “I will. I’ve 
had an interesting morning—l’ve been 
hanging round the workshop.” 

““What workshop?” asked Marion. 

“Where Britannia makes war out of 
raw materials. I’ve been knocking about 
with Innes.” 

“ What sort of men are coming in?” I 
asked. 
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“Oh, all sorts—some of the queerest 
sorts; but respectability doesn’t count 
against you, I am glad to learn, I hope 
to get them to take me.” 

* oul” 

‘The word fell from me ; Marion stared 
dumbly. Her eyes were two worlds of 
interrogation ; her face took sudden lines 
of apprehension and dismay. 

“You have enlisted in the C.I.V.’s ! 

“Tm trying to. There’s some doubt 
as to whether I can see to shoot straight 
enough for Her Majesty, but Innes is 
filling me up with arsenic, and says he'll 
look me over again in a week. I can 
go ahead with my kit, he says—my eyes 
are practically certain to be all right by 
then.” 

The thing took me first on the national 
side ; I felt a sudden angry Republican 
contraction. 

“Well, you dave gone over to them!’ 
I said. ‘You marry their women , 
(‘Only one,” Nick interrupted, and 
Marion smiled faintly) “you pay their 
taxes, you write for their papers, and now 
you take up arms for them. Good-bye 
to you!” 

It was a serious charge, but the look 
he gave me turned it to flippancy on 
my lips. 

I remembered, and was silent, watching 
him play his last trump. Marion, very 
white, wounded in a new place, took up 
the word. 

“You are not an Englishman, Nick.” 

* No.” 

“Tt isn’t your quarrel.” 

“It’s yours.” 

“That isn’t reason enough. You don’t 
even hold with the English, altogether.” 

“ Not altogether. But I'd like to hold 
with you, dear, as long as I can.” 

He spoke very gently. ‘There was an 
instant’s silence. I do not know what 
went between them while it lasted. My 
eyes would travel no farther than Marion’s 
hand, which turned a saltcellar round and 
round, trembling. I think she could not 
speak. 

“The fact is,” he went on, in a tone 
casual and husbandly, ‘‘I’d just as soon 
be along, and there isn’t any other way 
unless they would take me on to drive 
an ambulance. I don't care about being 
out of it, if Marion’s going to be in it. 
We might make it a family matter, 
Adela. You could easily find some 
capacity e 
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*] daresay,” I said: “in the Philip- 
pines.” And my indignation carried me 
out of the room. 

* * * * * 


She would not take so much from him. 
It is impossible to say which she found 
more intolerable, that he should fight 
England’s battles for a different motive 
than love of England, or that he should 
fight any battles for love of her. We 
may gather, too, that the thought of fatal 
chances would burn upon her tenderness, 
insupportable with the calculation of all 
they might purchase. She would not 
take so much from him—how, indeed, 
could she take it? Yet she might: there 
was just that unknown quality of her 
sensitiveness to discover. A week later 
we had further evidence of it; once 
discovered, it was made very plain. Who 
knows the point at which the heart beset 
will make one blind agonised leap to 
moral safety? Who can say what last 
pricking is needful, what last scourge 
sufficient ? A week later—we had been 
talking about the President— Marion gave 
us a wonderful moment 


“TI should like to see your country, 
Nick,” she said. ‘“‘ Adela sails on Saturday 
—suppose we go with her?” 

* * * * * 

So he saved her for himself. They 
spent the winter in Boston, condoning 
much that is admirable there ; and I think 
Mrs. Colvin found useful occupation in 
the effort to be pleased. In the spring 
Nick took her out west to the ranches, 
the only part of our country where the 
English feel really happy. She writes 
that she is awfully fit, but declares that 
she has no time for correspondence ; the 
dear horses take it all. 1 try not to feel 
offended, as I know that Nick has been 
answering Major Blunt’s letters at her 
request for months on this account. He, 
Nick, informed me the other day that 
Blunt had been given a responsible police 
appointment in Bechuanaland, and had 
decided to throw in his lot with the 
country. He mentioned it in a post- 
script ; which means, I hope, that in the 
happy complacency of the winner he 
forgets that the game had ever a crucial 
moment. 
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** Excellent wretch ! 


Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee.” 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


H’~ like the full moon of the apricot, 
Save where the signs of high descent are set 
Sleek ears and velvet muzzle dark as jet, 
On either cheek a sable beauty-spot ; 
I watch thee prancing in the garden-plot. 


Marvelling why I harbour such a pet, 
So vain, so full of frowardness—and yet 
Comely thou art and happy in thy lot. 


Food, slumber, play—what more is there to ask? 


From soundest sleep still starting, brisk, elate ; 
At faintest clamour of a clattered plate ; 


’ 


’ 


Thine the smooth lawns whereon to frisk or bask, 
Pert little snub-nosed favourite of Fate, 
Puck playing truant in Apollyon’s mask. 























The last moments of the Emperor Maximilian. 


After a painting by Jean Paul Laurens. 
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“TY “HE story of the Austrian Imperial 
Family is one of the strangest in 
the history of human-kind. Inthe 

long line of their ancestors the Habsburgs 
and Lorraine-Vaudemonts cannot show 
one really great general; they did not 
make any great conquests ; yet they took 
of the crowns of Austria, 
of Spain, of Bohemia, of Hungary, and 
of Portugal. 

The history of some members of the 
family of Habsburg, among them Maxi- 
milian, the Emperor of Mexico, Archduke 
Johann Salvator, who took the name of 
Johann Orth, his nephew Archduke 
Ferdinand Leopold, who became a simple 
Herr Leopold Wolfling, the Crown Prince 
Rudolf, the Empress Elizabeth and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph I., prove the 
strong character of the race, which, to- 
gether with the romance of its history, 
furnishes material for an interesting story. 

The inclination towards romanticism 
which inspired our ancestors to become 
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Crusaders and to travel throughout un- 
known countries in search of adventure 
can be traced throughout the history of 
many members of the Habsburgs; but 
as it would take too much of my limited 
space I will mention only two of the most 
remarkable —viz. the Emperor Maximilian, 
who spent a great part of his life in 
hunting in the forests round Innsbruck, 
and then died as a hero; and Charles V., 
whose eccentricity prompted him to have 
his burial ceremony performed while he 
was still living, in order to arouse a 
popular sensation. 

The same desire for sensationalism 
made the Archduke Johann Salvator give 
up his rank, his orders and honours to call 
himself simply Johann Orth, to change a 
brilliant uniform embroidered with gold 
for the simple blue jacket of a captain 
of a private vessel, and to go into the 
world in search of adventures. For some 
time the people spoke of him; the 
imagination of journalists even made him 
appear here and there, landing in this or 
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that island of the Pacific or of the Indian 
Ocean ; and then he was forgotten. 
The silence surrounding that tall, brown- 
haired, serious-looking prince, with his 
big eyes, was broken on December 23rd 
of last year, when the newspapers 
told us about the flight of the Princess 
Louise Marie Antoinette of Saxony, the 
niece of the Archduke Johann Salvator 
(Johann Orth), and about her brother, 
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the Princess Elvira, daughter of Duke 
Carlos, but that she preferred to marry 
a painter; and that that love had a fatal 
influence on the Archduke, who, not being 
able to secure the affection of a princess, 
married Fraulein Wilhelmina Adamovic, 
the daughter of a post-official in Briinn, 
Moravia. 

Whatever may be the judgment of the 

















The Emperor of Austria. 


Photo by C. Pietsner, Vienna. 


the Archduke Ferdinand Leopold, who, 
following the example of his uncle, deter- 
mined to become an obscure citizen, the 
simple Herr Leopold Wolfling. 

We know, of course, that the Archduke 
Ferdinand Leopold, although a man of 
abilities, is eccentric, also that he was 
several months in a sanatorium on the 
Rhine for the treatment of nervous 
disorders. It should be added that the 
Archduke was very much in love with 





future about Maximilian, the unfortunate 
Emperor of Mexico, his life-story will be 
regarded as one of the most dramatic 
legends in history. 

The legend begins as the fairy tales 
finish. A princess, the most beautiful 
and the most accomplished in the world, 
marries a handsome prince, brave and 
generous. ‘They have marvellous palaces 
and such immense riches that they cannot 
count them. But evil spirits—like the 
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witches in Macbeth—whisper to them 
those magic and fatal words: ‘‘ You shall 
rule!” And so destiny drives them to 
their fate. 

But it was not to be a triumph, as 
they believed, but a struggle, a horrible 
struggle, without mercy, in which they 
were abandoned and betrayed. 

Every day impatient hands strove 
to shake their throne, until at last the 
princess, her forces and energy exhausted, 
became mad! ‘The prince, abandoned 
by his allies, sold by his friends, fell, with 
his last faithful ones, pierced by the rifle 
bullets of his enemies. 

Finally, the last contrast! A strange 
lesson! The frigate Movara, which, 
ornamented with flowers, carried the 
young sovereigns to the shores of the 
new empire of the west, changed into 
chapelle ardente, brought back to Miramar 
in mourning the body of the last Emperor 
of Mexico, done to death by those he 
would have ruled. 

The historical synopsis of the events 
is the following :— 

A certain Mexican general, by name 
Marquez, called the Butcher, and _ his 
friends, determined to overthrow the re- 
publican government and put an Emperor 
on the throne of Montezuma. 

At the same time England, France and 
Spain determined to force the Mexican 
Government to pay the enormous debts 
contracted with them ; hence the sending 
of the French army commanded by 
Generals Iorey and Bazaine. ‘The defeat 
of the Mexicans was followed by a 
convocation of the representatives of the 
country, who offered the crown of Mexico 
to Maximilian ; the latter hesitated, but, 
urged by his ambitious wife, the Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of King Leopold, 
accepted it on October 3rd, 1863, and 
went to Mexico, accompanied by his wife 
and some friends. 

The President Juarez (an Indian) 
did not give up the idea of overthrowing 
Maximilian, who vainly tried to establish 
some order in demoralised Mexico and 
to win the hearts of his subjects. 
Juarez redoubled his activity, and began 
an open war, in which he persisted till 
Napoleon III., after having spent five 
hundred million francs in Mexico, with- 
drew his army. 

Maximilian, seeing that his position 
was desperate, sent his wife to Europe 
to solicit help at the court of France. 





She left Mexico in 1866, and she never 
saw her husband again; for after having 
fought gallantly, and even with a certain 
amount of success, he was betrayed, 
delivered to the republicans, and sub- 
sequently ordered by President Juarez 
to be shot at Quertaw, in 1867. 

3ut this legend, although dramatic, 
is less striking than that concerning 
another Habsburg, this time the Crown 
Prince. 

* * * * * 

A catastrophe, as a loyal Austrian would 
say; a misfortune, as a tender-hearted 
man would call it ; a mystery, as a seeker 
of sensational impressions would qualify 
it, which burst like a bomb over the 
world on January 30th, 1889, made the 
personality of the Crown Prince of Austria, 
Rudolf von Habsburg, stand out more 
than it stood naturally by its exalted 
social position. Speaking about that 
unfortunate Prince, 1 am not going either 
to compare the event that happened in 
Mayerling to a tragedy of Shakespeare, 
or to try to prove that chercher la femme 
is the key to the whole mystery, although 
I shall be obliged to say something 
about the fascinating Baroness Mary 
von Vetsera, only eighteen years old, for 
her body was found lying beside that of 
the Crown Prince Rudolf; I shall en. 
deavour to show the real cause of the 
Crown Prince’s tragic end. 

There are only three people in this 
world who know the truth: these are 
the Emperor of Austria, the Count Charles 
de Bombelles, and the Count Golu- 
chowski; but as they have not revealed 
and will not reveal the facts of the 
tragedy, my version may be regarded as 
a good guess—even better, perhaps, than 
the stories of writers who sought a 
sensation only. 

The Crown Prince Rudolf was born in 
Laxenburg on August 21st, 1858, at the 
moment when the personal power of 
Francis Joseph I., his father, was in full 
blossom, after ten years of ruling. 

He was nervous and delicate, and his 
father committed a grave mistake by 
giving him for instructor the Count Leopold 
de Gondrecourt, known for his severity, 
and who is reported to have said, after 
having received the appointment: “That 
boy must be very wicked, if they want 
me to be his instructor.” He treated 


the Prince according to his eccentric 
military rigidity, obliging him to rise 
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at any odd hour, to the 
detriment of the rest so 
much needed by young 
children. 

‘The Emperor soon recog- 
nised his mistake, and com- 
manded_ Lieutenant-Colonel 
Joseph Latourde Thurmburg 
to guide his son’s intellect, 
which, at this time, was 
lively, open, and penetrating. 

The Count de Gondre- 
court’s severity had injured 
the young Prince’s health, 
and the Colonel Latour de 
Thurmburg’s method _pro- 
duced intellectual overwork, 
the consequence of which 
was a_ feverish activity, 
excited by everybody with 
whom he came in contact. 
A catastrophe became in- 
evitable. 

When he was eighteen 
years old, and, according to 
the tradition of the family, 
as an Archduke, had _be- 
come of age, the first act 
of his independence was an 
excursion along the Danube, 
the result of which was 
an ornithological book, 
“Fifteen Days on_ the 
Danube.” This was followed 
later on by ‘‘Sketches of 
our Ornithological Voyage 


in Spain”; then by “A 
Voyage in Orient”; and 


finally by that unique work, 
“The Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy in Words and 
Pictures.” 

Besides his literary 
activity, he exhausted him- 
self by rising early in the 
morning, drilling and man- 
ceuvring soldiers, and setting 
the best example of military 
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discipline. He was re- 
warded for this hard work 
by promotion to the grade 
of colonel, not honorary, but acting, and 
then to the rank of a general. The 
responsibility of a field officer was too 
much for him, and again he suffered 
constantly from overwork. 

After many visits to different Courts 
in search of a Catholic wife sympathetic 
to him, he determined to marry the 





Archduke Johann Salvator, called ‘Johann Orth” ; lost at sea. 
Photo by Aig Red, Vienna. 


charming Princess Stephanie, daughter 
of the King of the Belgians. He pro- 
posed to her himself; and in such a 
winning way that the vivacious Princess 
said afterwards to her mother, “He 
asked for my hand in such a charming 
way that I could not refuse it.” 

And it is certain that when he wished 
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he could be fascinating, which he probably 
learned from his last instructor, the Count 
Charles de Bombelles, who wished to 
distract his Imperial pupil, brought up 
too severely, in a military way. He 
encouraged his penchant towards literature, 
he studied and worked with him. A 
charming conversationalist himself, he 
made the Prince a fascinating causeur 
also; the Prince became also a musician, 
capable of appreciating the exceptional 
talent of his fiancée. 

The birth of the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth, his only daughter, filled his heart 
with a_ great 


His consort, instead of trying to keep 
his love for her by sweetness, acted as 
every ordinary woman would act—viz., 
she was jealous, and made him so miser- 
able that, in order to forget his lot, he 
took to drink, which ruined his already 
delicate health and caused fits of 
melancholy. ‘The Countess von Larisch, 
née the Baroness von Waldersee, a niece 
of the Empress Elizabeth (she is_ the 
daughter of a Bavarian prince and an 
actress, her parents having contracted a 
morganatic marriage), took pity on him, 
and determined to amuse him by bringing 

him into contact 





joy, although 
well aware that 
under the Salic 
Law she must 
be debarred the 
throne in favour 
of the male des- 
cendants of the 
family of Habs- 
burg. 

It is said that 
a rheumatic 
trouble which 
he caught while 
hunting in bad 
weather made 
him suffer much ; 
and was the 
cause of that 
bad temper and 
those _ brusque- 
ries of which he 
was accused by 
short - sighted 








with a most be- 
witching young 
lady, Mary von 
Vetsera. 

Who was she? 

Her — grand- 
father—a man 
by name Baltazi, 
of Oriental origin 
—made afortune 
as a banker in 
Constantinople, 
and came to 
live in luxury in 
Vienna. His 
daughter — mar- 
ried an Austrian 
diplomatist, the 
Baron von Vet- 
sera, who was 
the father of 
Mary, by the 
help of whom 
the Countess von 








people. 

He was very 
fond of reading 
Heine, whom he admired so much that 
he would pay any fancy price for his 
unpublished letters; he had thirty of 
them, and his thoughts may have been 
infected with scepticism. 

A fall from a horse a few months before 
his death may also have had a direct in- 
fluence on the events that followed. ‘The 
first consequence of it was that he could 
not shoot so well as before the accident. 
This may account, in part, for the 
prince’s ultimate end; but there were 
other versions of the story. One of these 
I will relate as shortly as possible. 

The Crown Prince was very unhappy 
in his wedded life, and would seek for 
consolation wherever he could find it. 


Photo by Csthak, Vienna. 


Maximilian 1. 


Larisch _ deter- 
mined to cure 
the Crown 
Prince’s melancholy. For that purpose 
she gave a magnificent ball in her 
luxurious palace, for her husband was 
among the wealthiest noblemen in Austria, 
and wrote a letter to the Crown Prince, 
with whom she was, of course, on the 
familiar footing of a cousin, promising 
him some extraordinary sensation if he 
came. I must add that Mary von 
Vetsera had already fallen in love with 
the Crown Prince, and that she had 
told the Countess von Larisch about her 
passion; hence arose the idea of the 
love intrigue and its easy development. 

The Crown Prince came to the ball 
more sad and more melancholy than ever, 
meeting only with familiar faces which 
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bored him to the extreme; and when 
he was about to leave in the worst of 
humours, the hostess took hold of his 
arm, conducted him to the other end 
of her residence, and pushed him into 
the door of a boudoir. Here, although 
a Crown Prince, who might say, as 
Louis XIV. said, that he could not be 
surprised at anything, he was for once 
astounded at the beauty of a young lady 
whom he saw for the first 


promised to try to forget the fascinating 
girl and not to see her any more. 

The Baroness von Vetsera learned 
about that conversation, and determined 
to avenge herself cruelly on the Prince ; 
for this purpose she wrote to him a most 
tender letter, beseeching him to see her 
daughter for the last time in the Mayer- 
ling Castle, their usual place of meeting. 

The Prince could not refuse the woman, 





time in his life. For a while 
he stood in mute admiration : 
then he opened his arms, and 
the girl, already loving him, 
fell into them. 

After that evening the 
Crown Prince’s cab was very 
often seen in the front of the 
house jin which the Baroness 
von Vetsera, the widow, lived 
with her daughter. The old 
lady was not satisfied with 
the happiness of her only 
child, who was loved by the 
man of her heart; she was 
not satisfied either with costly 
presents or with big sums of 
money given to her ; she was 
daring enough to try to induce 
the Crown Prince to divorce 
his consort and to marry her 
daughter. As it seems, the 
Prince was so unhappy with 
his wife, and Mary von Vet- 
sera was fascinating to such 
a degree, that he determined 
to carry out the plans of the 
Baroness, and he went to 
open his heart to his father, 
the Emperor, beseeching him 
to consent to his divorce. 
The Emperor refused, and 











begged his son to arrange 
his life without scandal. ‘The 
Crown Prince, being furiously 
in love with the beautiful 
girl, and pressed by her mother, who was 
cruel enough to refuse him to see her 
daughter, wrote to the Pope a most 
eloquent letter, begging him to grant 
him a divorce. ‘The Pope, instead of 
replying to the Prince, sent his letter to 
the Emperor, who, angry, summoned his 
son ; but seeing how much he was changed 
by suffering, opened his arms and kissed 
him tenderly instead of scolding him. 
The Prince, moved by his father’s kind- 
ness, yielded to his persuasions, and 








Princess Stephanie of Austria and Count Lonyay. 
Photo by Lambert, Western & Son, Folkestone. 


whose daughter he still loved passionately ; 
and he went to the castle, where he met 
his sweetheart, who was already waiting 
for him. What passed at that meeting 
none can tell, but towards the morning 
the Prince was awakened by a pain, and 
imagining that there had been foul play, 
he seized a revolver, killed his paramour 
first, and then took his own life. 

Such is one of the most accredited 
versions. 

The coffin containing his body was 
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deposited in the vault of the Capuchin 
church in Vienna, beside the mortal 
remains of his ancestors, by the side of 
the unfortunate Archduke Maximilian. 
In that narrow vault, infinite by its 
grasp of weal and woe, there was then 
room only for two coffins ; since then one 
more has been added, and that one 
contains the remains of the Archduke 
Rudolf’s mother. 


The late Empress was also of the blood 
of the Habsburgs, for there were inter- 
marriages with the Wittelsbachs ; besides, 
the Duchess Ludovica, consort of the 
Prince Maximilian of Bavaria, was the 
sister of the Archduchess Sophie, mother 
of Francis Joseph I., who discovered 
his most beautiful wife for himself, 
without the aid of ambassadors or foreign 
ministers. 
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who were staying there; the Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, his consort, and 
the two princesses Heléne and Elizabeth, 
were also at that popular summer resort, 
and naturally would very often visit their 
aunt. Upon the day on which Francis 
Joseph arrived unexpectedly the Princess 
Elizabeth had been out for a walk, and 
returning, entered unannounced _ the 
apartments of her aunt. Her cheeks the 
colour of a_ sun-kissed peach, a large 
bouquet of wild flowers in her hand, she 
ran into the drawing-room, where for the 
first time she met the handsome Emperor 
of Austria, whom she knew only from the 
portraits, but recognised him immediately. 
Full of childish simplicity, she rushed up 
to him and exclaimed: ‘‘ Cousin, how do 
you do?” 
The Emperor was bewitched by the 
frankness of the beautiful sixteen-year-old 
princess, who soon became not only 











his beloved consort, but also his 
most faithful and devoted friend. 
Except the courtiers and those 
fortunate ones who were invited to 
“ Balls zu Hoff,” a very small number 
of people could boast of having met 
the Empress ; a great many Viennese 
had never seen her, and they ought 
to be pitied, for she was undoubtedly 
one of the most beautiful women 
that ever lived. And she remained 
beautiful till her death ; for she had 
the same secret as had Diane de 
Poitiers, who claimed that to ride 
on horseback in the morning, the 
dew falling on the face, is the best 
spring of youth. Following that 
prescription, she was _ passionately 
fond of riding early, very early in 
the morning, especially in those 
times when she was young, and full 
of joy and merriment ; after having 
waltzed all night she ordered the 
horses to be ready at daybreak, 
jumped on her favourite charger, and 
would say, as Marie Antoinette used 
to say, ‘Who loves me, follows me!” 
The Empress Elizabeth had many 
points in common with that also 








The late Crown Prince Rudolf. 
Photo by Angerey, Vienna. 


The story, although very well known, 
is so charming that I cannot resist the 
temptation to repeat it here. 

On August 16th, 1853, Francis Joseph 
came to Ischl, to visit his parents, 


most fascinating queen of France, 
Marie Antoinette, one of them being 
that she refused to comply with the 
strict rules of etiquette. Some of. the 
women of the bedchambers who were on 
duty at that time remember what a 
sensation -the young Empress created 
because she would insist on wearing 
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her boots a month or longer, instead 
of stretching a new pair every day for 
those who thought that they had a right 
to them; for according to the ancient 
customs of the Court, the Empress could 
wear a pair of boots but 


indifferent to me when and how I shall 
die, and I am ready to die at any 
moment.” Faithful to her convictions, 
she lived the last years of her life in 
the quiet satisfaction which one possesses 





once. 

The narrow-minded cour- 
tiers were shocked at the 
indifference to many estab- 
lished rules which the young 
sovereign displayed. At the 
first State dinner, contrary 
to all custom, she took off 
her gloves. An_ elderly 
Court lady remarked quietly 
upon it to the young Empress. 

“Why not ?” asked she. 

“ Because it is a deviation 
from the rules,” was the 
answer. 

“Then let the deviation 
be the rule henceforth,” 
proudly retorted the Em- 
press ; and after that many 
a deviation became the rule, 
because the young Empress 
was not an ordinary prin- 
cess. She was endowed 
with a superior mind; she 
thought for herself, and by 
herself ; she was individual 
in the highest degree, a true 
sovereign in the right and 
superior meaning of the 
word—her will was law. 

In this respect the Em- 
press of Austria resembled 











her cousin, King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, who never was pre- 
sent at any procession, and 
preferred to live in his isolated castle in 
the mountains, to drive in a gilded sledge, 
and to have his boat pulled by two swans, 
like the boat of the legendary Lohengrin. 

‘To complete the sketch I must add that 
she was very good-hearted, charitable in 
the way Christ understood that virtue ; 
that she was not only a great admirer of 
Heine, for whom she erected an artistic 
monument in Corfu, but that she was 
a true poetess herself, and that her soul 
searched continually for the beautiful. 
“(ne must not, however,” said she, “ try 
to find for oneself a poetical way of 
dying ; it suffices if one dies beautifully 
in one’s mind.” And further: “If the 
desire for life ceases the man_ finds 
himself beyond the circle of life; it is 
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when one fulfils a duty, agreeable because 
itis a duty. That permits me to suppose 
that her death, although violent and 
tragical, was not a torture to her. This, 
however, does not diminish the indigna- 
tion of the whole world at her assassin, 
a creature of whom humanity might well 
be ashamed. 
+ + + + + 

When one speaks about a Court, one 
thinks inevitably about a principal person, 
a king or an emperor, round whom there 
moves the crowd of courtiers, It is 
very difficult to imagine a Court entirely 
separated from the sovereign, and having 
only a rare intercourse with him; but 
such is, more or less, the state of things 
in Austria. 
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The Austrian royalty has nothing of the 
bourgeois monarchy; it is of Olympian 
character. ‘There is no mixing between 
it and the aristocracy, which is called at 
certain hours to take its place at certain 
festivals of the Court, but is not admitted 
into the intimacy of the Imperial family. 

The present Emperor likes to dwell 
far from simple mortals. If from time to 
time he should come down because of 
some aristocratic entertainment, it is not 
to live, even for one moment, as the 
simple mortals do, but in order to repre- 
sent the sovereign majesty. And then 
that “representation” is but very short, 
and it is manifested by “a few gracious 
words” addressed to some people of 
importance. 

The Emperor gives every year a ball to 
the Court —“ Ball zu Hoff”—to which he 
invites those who have the right of pre- 
sentation, the officers of the army, and 
the knights of Imperial orders. 

He gives another ball, called ‘‘ Hoff- 
ball,” only for the nobility who can prove 
sixteen quarterings and to the corps diplo- 
matigue. Then, on some occasions, the 
Emperor gives a few dinners, but beyond 
the occasion of those /éfes one cannot 
see him outside his family. 

The Emperor lives a seciuded and very 
simple life. When he is in Vienna, in the 
castle of Burg, he rises every day at five 
o’clock, has his breakfast, which consists of 
café au lait and bread and butter, and then 
he works constantly and assiduously till 
ten o'clock. He receives till one o’clock. 
After the receptions there follows a frugal 
luncheon, often brought to him on a tray 
into the room in which he works. 

After luncheon the Emperor gives 
audiences till about four o’clock, when 
he inspects the barracks, and makes 
calls on the members of his family; he 
returns at six o'clock and dines ; the dinner, 
no matter what may happen, is finished 
in about fifty minutes—this is invariable ; 
and at nine o'clock the Emperor is in 
bed, unless he is obliged to go out. 

The Emperor of Austria is not an idle 
man ; he works hard, perchance as hard 
as any of his subjects, but he is not very 
fond of his work, and by this I mean 
that he is not enthusiastic about that kind 





of work he is obliged to do as constitu- 
tional sovereign. 

Naturally, the Emperor of Austria is 
fond of the magnificence of the court, and 
proud of his splendid army ; he would like 
to conduct his troops to the battlefield, sur- 
rounded by a magnificent staff. Political 
circumstances made of him a constitu- 
tional monarch in a federalistic empire ; 
but defeats have humiliated his national 
pride. For the sake of his people he 
made peace, and sacrificed his personai 
taste by renouncing his absolute rule. 
One can be certain that this was done not 
without an inward struggle, for it must 
have been bitter for him, instead of being 
the successor of Marie Thérése, and de 
Jaire la grande politique traditionelle, to 
be satisfied with a secondary position, 
one could say, in a country in which 
the secretaries of state have the real re- 
sponsibility. He accepted all that simply, 
as one accepts a duty or a discipline. 
The various peoples composing the empire 
of Austria know the facts, and they fee! 
thankful to him, for they are attached 
to their traditions, and do not wish to be 
ruled uniformly, and they realise that the 
Austro-Hungarian state can be repre 
sented only by the Emperor, the different 
interests of different provinces having 
nothing else in common but the dynasty 
of the Habsburgs. Hence that great hold 
which the Emperor has on all the nations 
that compose his empire. 

The Emperor of Austria is passionately 
fond of the army and of hunting, for 
in hunting and manceuvres he is able 
to display that personal activity of body 
and mind which he was obliged to 
give up when he ascended the throne. 
Nevertheless he is au courant with the 
exigencies of public opinion; and is a 
true constitutional monarch, who upholds 
always the prevailing opinion, and yet he 
manifested the most passionate and dogged 
opposition to a certain Bill concerning the 
army, by which, if passed, the army would 
have been exposed to the vicissitudes of 
political passions. ‘The Bill did not pass, 
the German party lost its influence in 
the Austrian Parliament, and the popu- 
larity of the Emperor became almost an 
article of faith to every loyal Austrian. 


—————— 
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HERE was a family tradition that 
in their cradle days some one 
had presented the twins with a 
coral—a thing of beauty, a flaming tongue 
set to the accompaniment of silver bells 
that awoke within their infant breasts a 
monster notable for his green eyes. By 
the end of the week the bauble was in 
two, and the elder of the babies was dis- 
covered nursing the business end, while 
the younger one triumphantly shook the 
noisy bells, and cooed with delight at the 
sparkling toy that was hers. Both were 
at peace with the world—each, after their 
own fashion, content. 

It is further said that, when a time of 
emergency dawned and their teeth became 
the predominating trouble of life, the 
younger twin bent over and appropriated 
the red tongue of the bauble, put it to 
practical use, and not until her own teeth 
were through did she give a thought to 
the sufferings of her sister, or return her 
cherished possession. ‘The incident was 
a small one, that had grown picturesque 
in the telling; but it is cited here as 
being typical of the girls, who were the 
daughters of a country clergyman, blessed 
with a big family and a small income, 
which two extremes he found required 
some considerable management to make 
meet and work together in unity, 

Throughout the countryside the twins 
were noted for their good looks and their 
resemblance to one another; but the 
similarity was one of features only—their 
minds had been cast in entirely: different 
moulds, as the incident of the coral 
showed. Dorothy, the elder, took the 
practical view of life ; she was careful and 
troubled over the little details of domes- 
ticity, and had early developed a certain 
tenacity of purpose that amounted to 
stubbornness when she wanted her own 
way. Nothing would ever have made her 
as Rosamond, whose chief characteristic 
was her power of finding the easiest paths, 
and making the most of every person with 
whom she came in contact. She smiled 
at life, and it smiled back at her, and 
the combination worked admirably, so that 
beyond the dulness of the country she had 











little, if anything, to complain of. But with 
Dorothy things went harder: at school 
she did the work, and Rosamond came 
off with the prizes. ‘The same thing was 
noticeable all through; they had begun 
evenly—accurately speaking, Dorothy had 
the start—but long before they had left 
school this fact had been lost sight of, 
for in all things Rosamond took the lead, 
which Dorothy followed, making no secret 
of her admiration for her other self. 

There was no question of rivalry be- 
tween them—the weak nature followed 
and relied upon the strong one as a matter 
of course. Apart they flagged, together 
they made a perfect whole. 

Dorothy had no thought of anything 
beyond, but Rosamond was restless— 
ambition stirred her soul. She wanted 
something more exciting than an _ oc- 
casional dinner-party, and a series of 
parochial entertainments at which 
sang duets with her sister. 

So that when Lady Mervin, an elder 
step-sister of their mother’s who had made 
a brilliant marriage and lived in London, 
came forward with an offer to have one 
of the girls to live with her, it was Rosa- 
mond who went. 

At first the twins would not hear of 
being parted. ‘‘Surely it is better to 
remain together, even though we must be 
ever so poor,” said Dorothy, and Rosamond 
hadassented. Nothing should part them ; 
they would live their life of poverty rich in 
the knowledge that they had one another. 

But when the first glow of enthusiasm 
had died to commonplace, Rosamond 
began to sigh for the joys that had been 
so nearly within her grasp. The chance 
she had wearied for all her life had been 
hers, and she had hung back for a silly 
sentimental reason that would benefit 
nobody in the end. For it was not as 
if she were never to see her homefolk 
again. It would be easy enough to run 
down to Devonshire, and possibly her 
aunt would invite Dorothy to visit her 
in London. 

It had taken some time before she 
made up her mind to broach the subject 
to her sister, but finally it had been done. 


she 
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Rosamond had talked a great deal---had 
pointed out how it might prove a help to 
the home circle if she went. Aunt Mary 
could help the boys; she needed only 
to be interested in them to induce her 
to use her influence on their behalf. 
This would be Rosamond’s great mission. 

In the end she had gone from the 
kindly shelter of home out into the big 
world, wearing a crown of martyrdom, as 
one who was sacrificing herself in the 
cause of her family, possessed of half of 
Dorothy’s wardrobe and more than _ half 
of her sister’s savings, never having 
aspired to any of her own. It had not 
been entirely a pose either, for the girl 
had meant every word that she had said. 
She knew how diffident her sister was of 
meeting strangers, how dearly she loved 
the old life ; and realised that, if any one 
went to town, it certainly must be she. 
She liked meeting strangers, and was far 
better able to look after herself than 
Dorothy was. 

At first the separation was as great to 
her as to her sister, but gradually new 
interests absorbed her, and the second 
parting was nothing like as hard as the 
first had been. 

Rosamond was a charming companion, 
and her aunt, proud of her popularity 
and good looks, grew so devoted to her 
that she would scarcely let her out of 
her sight. She grudged nothing so much 
as those holidays spent in the country 
vicarage, so that they became briefer 
and further apart, for Lady Mervin had 
more than fulfilled the expectations of 
the family. ‘There was little that she 
refused Rosamond, and both her influence 
and her money had done much to start 
the boys in the world, so that the family 
felt more or less under a debt of grati- 
tude to the old lady, and it seemed but 
a small return to yield to her whim to 
have Rosamond always with her. 

Altogether her niece had a very good 
time, and the only thing that worried her 
to any great extent was the smallness 
of her dress allowance ; for Lady Mervin 
was of Scotch descent, and held her 
own views upon the subject of a beauty’s 
expenditure, which in no way coincided 
with those of her niece, who was invari- 
ably in debt, and more often than not it 
was Dorothy’s carefully saved chicken- 
money that went to pay her bills, for 
economy had never been one of the 
Town ‘Twin’s virtues. It was far too 


dull for her extravagant soul, and since 
the days of their childhood Dorothy’s 
frugal mind had been the subject of much 
chaff from her sister. Now, however, as 
she pocketed the postal orders that came 
so timely to her aid, she regarded 
Dorothy’s thrift with anything but de- 
rision—rather in the light of a liberal 
education that Nature had forgotten to 
endow her with. 

She had little if any compunction in 
appropriating her sister’s savings ; to do 
her justice she would have been even 
more generous if she had considered she 
had anything to give, and she argued that 
Dorothy had so little to spend her savings 
upon and she had so much. Besides, 
she regarded the money strictly as a loan, 
the intention was all there to pay it back 
some day. In the meantime she made 
no attempt to do so: the only recognition 
she ever made of having received it was 
that she spent a goodly sum of each 
remittance upon an elaborate box of 
chocolates, to send by way of a receipt to 
Dorothy, who it must not be imagined 
lacked the humour to be otherwise than 
delighted with the gift. 

It seemed to’ Dorothy that life always 
smiled upon this sister of hers, just as the 
family always waited upon her. She 
picked her way through flower-strewn 
paths, with a smile and a jest for all 
she met, and a careless little laugh for 
Responsibility whenever she knocked up 
against him, cleverly handing the dull 
fellow on to the first person who seemed 
at all willing to accommodate her. 

So things drifted on year after year, 
and, save for the fact that every year 
imperceptibly severed Rosamond from the 
home circle, nothing had come to materially 
alter the lives of the twins. 

Rosamond’s romances had been many, 
but her matrimonial prospects had been 
few, and none of them proved tempting 
enough to induce her to give up _ her 
liberty. It was true she was a beauty, 
but she was a penniless one, for her aunt 
had sons and grandchildren to leave her 
money to, and it was not long before her 
pretty niece discovered that her admirers 
preferred a fair fortune to a fair face 
when it came to a question of matrimony. 

But, however unfruitful Rosamond’s 
conquests might prove, they formed the 
romance of Dorothy’s life, and made up 
for the fact that she had never had a 
suspicion of a one herself. She used to 
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listen to all Rosamond had to tell, and 
when they were together the sisters would 
talk far into the night on the all-absorbing 
topic of Rosamond’s future. 

“With my extravagant tastes it is no 
good my marrying any one who has not 
money and position,” was the general 
verdict of the Town Twin at the end of 
these conferences. “ It is all very well for 
you, Dorothy : you could marry a poor man 
and be happy, but I cannot afford the luxury 
of love in a cottage. I must have a big 
house and plenty of servants, and take 
precedence of my neighbours, or I shall 
make both myself and my husband miser- 
able, and then you will have to come and 
live with us so as to keep the peace and 
the weekly accounts down.” 

But for all her protestations about 
social ambition, when the time came and 
the Fates put all she had most desired 
within Rosamond’s reach, with feminine 
perversity the girl refused to take it. 

For a whole season Society had 
watched the attentions Sir Richard 
Joyceland had paid Lady Mervin’s 
penniless niece, and gossiped about the 
good match it would be for her. For 
Sir Richard had not only inherited the 
title, but also a good substantial fortune 
made by his grandfather in a business 
which had resolved itself into one of the 
safest and best paying companies in the 
United Kingdom. But when the baronet 
asked Rosamond to be his wife, she did 
not accept him, and when he pressed her 
further, she asked for six weeks in which 
to consider the question. The fact that 
Sir Richard had for so long been the prey 
of matchmaking parents and daughters, 
who desired nothing better than to be 
mistress of his fortune and estates, made 
her hesitancy doubly attractive in his 
eyes. 

Rosamond elected to spend the six 
weeks in her own home. It was the 
beginning of August when she arrived, 
The Vicarage party was a small one: 
only Dorothy and her mother were at 
home ; her father was with the boys in 
Switzerland, taking a hard-earned holiday, 
while his work was being done by Arthur 
Morrison, the son of an old friend of the 
family. 

Rosamond knew Arthur well; as 
children they had been brought up to- 
gether, and she often met him in Town, 
when he came to the fashionable Mayfair 
church which Lady Mervin patronised, 


to plead for funds to carry on his work in 
the East End. In the old days they had 
been great friends, but now they had 
little incommon. For Arthur disapproved 
as strongly of fashionable ladies as Rosa- 
mond professed to do of ascetic clergy. 
He wished she had remained as Dorothy 
had, simple and countrified, and she 
wished he were more human. Once she 
had tried to take him in hand, but she had 
found the task too difficult, and gradually 
they had seen less and less of one 
another. 

Arthur and Dorothy had always been 
friends, and there was nothing he resented 
more on her behalf than the fact that she 
lived her life waiting upon her ‘I'win. 
For he was one of the few people who 
had not fallen under Rosamond’s fascina- 
tion. All he saw was her selfishness ; 
and long ago, in the days of her nursery 
tyranny, when called upon to arbitrate 
between one of Dorothy’s fits of stubborn- 
ness and Rosamond’s love of power, he 
had summed the sisters up, saying, 
Dorothy was an angel with a spice of the 
devil, while Rosamond was a devil with 
the touch of an angel. 

Since then his ideas had modified, but 
in the main they remained very much the 
same, save that in Dorothy Arthur now 
saw the angel reigning triumphant and 
alone. For the time he had spent at the 
Vicarage had altered the old standing of 
good comradeship between these two. 
Almost without knowing it, Arthur was 
beginning to realise that Dorothy stood 
for his ideal ; while the girl looking into 
the future saw Romance through other 
eyes, save those of Rosamond’s. 

Such was the situation when the Town 
Twin arrived home, with her head full of 
Sir Richard and her own affairs and no 
time or attention to devote to anything 
else, so that she realised nothing of what 
was going on around her. 

All she wanted was her Twin’s sympathy 
and advice. Dorothy was, if anything, 
more tender and sympathetic than before ; 
she gave herself up unreservedly to Rosa- 
mond’s confidence, but a curious shyness 
kept her silent about her own affairs. 

The fact that Rosamond had made no 
comment, and had apparently had no 
suspicion aroused, made Dorothy doubt 
whether there was anything to tell, and 
wonder, had her vanity led her imagina- 
tion astray ? The idea was disconcerting. 
Fearing lest she might betray her secret, 
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the girl grew self-conscious, and assumed 
an awkward independence, which sat ill 
upon her; she slipped back into her old 
part of audience, relinquishing the rdle of 
heroine which had been hers for so brief 
a period, and tried to lose herself in her 
sister’s concerns. 

Of Rosamond’s affairs every one knew. 
She was in trouble, anxious and _per- 
plexed ; she had a great decision to make, 
and she wanted all the help and sympathy 
she could get to assist her. Never in her 
life had she been as serious about any- 
thing before. ‘The problem cost her 
sleepless nights, and care wrote itself in 
a faint line across her white forehead. 

She grew pathetic, and adopted the 
air of a dainty invalid whom every one 
petted and made much of. Even Arthur, 
who was sufficiently in love to be jealous 
of Rosamond’s intrusion, when he found 
he had to stand aside before the bond 
which bound these two, had in time to 
yield to her charm. 

By the end of a week he forgot she 
was worldly-minded and vain, and only 
wanted to help her. He was a strong 
man, to whom weak natures were used 
to appeal in time of indecision, but never 
had he undertaken a more difficult task 
than the one set him now. 

He knew nothing of the girl’s view of 
life. In spite of the fact that up to the 
time she had left home he had been in 
much the same relationship as a brother, 
he had never understood her, and the 
new Rosamond was even more perplexing 
than the old one had been. 

For Dorothy’s sake he wanted to like 
her, and the present was an excellent 
time to gain her confidence and be of 
service. But he could not flatter himself 
upon making much progress, She was 
a mass of contradictions. He left her 
in one mood only to find her in another. 
How could any one understand so irre- 
sponsible a character? He understood 
Dorothy perfectly : she was as frank and 
open as the day; she never dreamed of 
hiding herself behind affectations, while 
Rosamond was a mass of them. 

Arthur resented them; they were as 
offensive to him as her high-heeled shoes 
with soles of the consistency of brown 
paper, her beautifully-dressed hair, and her 
slim, graceful figure clad in trailing gowns 
which he felt belonged to the town and 
had no part in the country. Why could 
she not be sensible, and dress like Dorothy 
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in short tweed dresses and stout boots 
that had no pretensions to anything save 
utility? Yet, he had to confess that 
Rosamond made a charming picture of 
dainty femininity that would be pleasing 
to most eyes. Once more he defined the 
difference between the two sisters, this 
time likening them to twin flowers, one 
of which had been reared in a hothouse 
while the other was left to struggle out 
of doors. 

Rosamond’s mood was of short duration. 
She might be perplexed, but she could 
not be serious for long. By the end of 
ten days her spirits rose and she was 
bubbling with the joy of life, longing to 
find something on which to expend her 
energy. 

Suddenly it occurred to her that Dorothy 


and Arthur were dull—they needed 
entertaining. She had bored them with 


her concerns, now she would amuse them ; 
and as for Sir Richard—well, there were 
four good weeks before he came, and 
she had plenty of time in which to think 
things over. Further, she wanted Arthur 
to like her. 

Accordingly she set to work to throw 
herself into the life of the country, plan 
expeditions and amusements, and throw 
all her energy and spirits into carrying 
them out. For the time being she put 
aside her own interests and entered un- 
reservedly into those of the others, or, if 
she introduced her own affairs at all, she 
made them of absorbing interest. 

It was Rosamond’s way, when she 
chose, to make herself fascinating by 
making life easy and exciting for those 
around her. Her education of Arthur 
was an artistic performance: it began 
with a little teasing, a little aweless 
laughter, just enough to bring the delicate 
colour back to her cheeks and the old 
dancing light to her eyes, which he, in 
common with the others, was so glad to 
see that he forgot to think her frivolous 
and shallow. And underlying it all was 
a genuine interest and admiration for 
him and his life of self-sacrifice. She 
followed all that he told her about his 
work, her quick brain grasping his schemes 
and understanding his view of the great 
problem of the poor in London. Her 
suggestions were valuable. She knew the 
West as well as he understood the East, 
and was quick to perceive how he might 
induce the indolent rich to help the 
struggling poor. 
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Hour by hour of close companionship 
ripened their interest in one another, 
and drew them close together. Arthur 
wondered how he could ever have thought 
her anything but delightful. He was no 
longer surprised at Dorothy’s infatuation, 
but was ready to endow Rosamond with 
all the virtues as well as the graces, and 
regretted that the shallow society into 
which circumstances had forced her made 
it impossible for her to be true to her 
better self. During those long August 
days it seemed to Arthur that Rosamond 
was some bright spirit, as joyous as the 
sunshine and as necessary to life. 

Dorothy watched the friendship at first 
with genuine pleasure, afterwards with 
apprehension. She would have been 
more than human had she not suffered 
pangs of jealousy as she saw Arthur’s 
undisguised admiration and growing love 
for her brilliant sister. No one knew 
better than she did that Rosamond was 
past mistress in the art of conquest, and 
had reduced the game to a fine art. How 
could she ever dream of competing with 
her and being able to recall Arthur to her 
side ? 

Yet she could not give him up without 
a struggle. Her twinship had demanded 
such great sacrifices from her all her life. 
Here it failed. ‘The love she bore Rosa- 
mond would not carry her over this. It 
threatened to turn to hate. 

What right, she asked herself, had 
Rosamond always to take the best, and 
she be expected to stand aside and look 
on? ‘The future had seemed so fair; no 
one should rob her of the one glimpse of 
happiness she had beheld. 

All her* stubbornness rose ready to 
fight. She had uncomplainingly been the 
household drudge, and taken the hard 
part without a murmur, yielding everything 
to her twin’s force of character. But this 
sacrifice was too great to make. 

Before long she hated Rosamond, she 
hated Arthur, and she hated herself for 
hating them. Jealousy conquered; she 
shut herself within herself, proud and 
defiant, raging at her own helplessness. 
She knew that the contrast between 
them was heightened by their likeness to 
one another, and it only helped to make 
matters worse; it preyed upon her, and 
made her morose and bitter ; her gentle 
sweetness was slipping away, and Arthur 
could not but notice it. 

Meanwhile Rosamond was at her best. 


For once in her life she was outside her- 
self. ‘The world was going well with her ; 
she did not pause to examine where her 
happiness sprang from—all she did was 
to revel in it, growing in sweetness and 
brightness from day to day. She hardly 
noticed Dorothy ; there was no time for 1t 
in this bewildering happiness that  sur- 
rounded her. At last she knew what it 
was to desire other sympathy than her 
twin could give. 

But their mother, looking on from her 
couch, saw, and her heart bled over the 
tragedy that was being enacted before 
her: that these twin souls, whose love 
had been so perfect up to now, should 
have come to so terrible a crisis. Yet 
who was to blame? It was nobody’s 
fault ; even fate stood exonerated for once. 
The trouble lay in the twinship which 
had bound them together, and now 
threatened to wreck them. It was their 
dual instinct that had led them to love 
the same man, their dual soul that under- 
neath everything attracted him to them. 
And well she saw that Arthur’s suffering 
was no less than hers and Dorothy’s, 
Rosamond alone stood free from the 
trouble, blind to everything save her own 
happiness. 

Never before had she been called upon 
to ask herself which daughter did she 
love best? Now the question had to be 
answered. 

It was a long time before she could 
decide which could bear the suffering. 
By the end, the balance had weighed 
down in favour of Dorothy. 

Once her mind was made up, she saw 
clearly it was Rosamond who must bear 
the blow. Dorothy must have the reward 
for all those years that lay behind. It 
was a task which could not be delayed ; 
and that night, when the twins came to 
say good-night, she bade Rosamond stay 
with her. 

To poor Dorothy, racked with jealousy, 
this proved the last drop in her cup of 
misery. She had always looked upon her 
place at the invalid’s side as undisputed ; 
now she was sent away and Rosamond 
bidden to remain. 

The mother’s task was beset with 
difficulties. She looked at the happy 
face before her, and her spirit failed. 
Then she thought of Dorothy’s stunted, 
pleasureless life. 

She had decided uppn her course of 
action. She would only tell Rosamond 
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the story up to the point where she had 
entered it, and leave it there. Very 
simply she laid the situation before the girl. 

The shock to Rosamond was a great 
one. It stirred the very foundation of 
her being. She sat apparently gazing into 
the fire, but in reality she was looking 
into all time. She knew it was her waking 
into life—the hard, real life that had to 
be lived, not the playtime she had idled 
away for so long. 

A wonderful insight into all the various 
points of view flashed upon her as _ her 
mother was speaking. She saw_ her 
mother’s nervous fears, Dorotiy’s jealousy, 
that had fought with and overcome those 
years of love and devotion ; she knew how 
deeply she herself had been stirred ; her 
soul had shaken itself free of everything 
worldly that hampered it, and, forgetting 
all else, had responded to the first call 
that reached it. 

And, clearer than all else, she saw 
Arthur’s view, clearer even than he would 
see it himself. It was circumstances that 
had made them mutually attractive to 
one another. It had been a summer-day 
dream ; never once, all through, had they 
touched reality. He had loved her 
laughter, her irresponsibility, her joy of 
life. It was the butterfly’s bright colouring 
that had attracted him; the woman under- 
neath he had never known. 

But with her it was different. She had 
loved him for his strength and simplicity, 
and the very dissimilarity of his environ- 
ments, 

Numerous emotions awoke and crowded 
upon her while her mother was speaking, 
but by the time the story was ended she 
had grasped one fact from the many ; it 
stood out prominently. Her carelessness 
had caused the suffering—she must be 
the one to pay for it. 

In Rosamond’s case there was no 
struggle. Her love for Dorothy had never 
before demanded a sacrifice. Now that 
it did, she gave it without a murmur. 
She felt that the greatest was the very 
least she could give. Tor Rosamond was 
shallow in her lighter feelings only ; under- 
neath lay a great reserve of affection, none 
the less sincere because it took so much 
to stir its depths. She never wasted her 
best : it lay in reserve for those she loved. 

She saw she must spare her mother 
the pain of knowing she was wounded, 
and almost succeeded in doing so; but 
the mother had noted the happiness fade 


out of the face before her, and when 
Rosamond left her she knew that it was 
her best beloved she had wounded. 

But before the others never once did 
Rosamond flag. She grew more brilliant ; 
her gaiety turned to flippancy, and her 
irresponsibility to frivolity. 

Arthur saw it, and wondered. She 
watched him mourn for that better self 
with a smile on her lips and tears in her 
heart. His summer-day dream was fading, 
and he began to realise that winter lasts 
full half the year, and that butterflies only 
come for high summer-time. 

It was all done so slowly that the 
invalid was the one spectator, hers was 
the only heart that grieved for Rosamond’s 
loneliness. 

The happiness of the other two 
emphasised her condition more than 
anything else. It had taken them such 
an absurdly short time to be happy in 
one another. By the end of her visit 
even Dorothy could laugh and say : “Why, 
Rosamond, it only shows how fond I was 
of Arthur, for I was once very nearly 
jealous of you!” 

That was her reward. But the struggle 
had been more severe than she had ex- 
pected. It had worn her out; her gay 
independence was broken. Life was no 
longer all sunshine and laughter, but 
something that had to be lived in the 
best possible way. Now that it had 
grown grey, she felt it could no longer 
be lived alone. 

But, true to herself, she left them laugh- 
ing good-bye, knowing they wanted her no 
longer. She had cut herself adrift from 
her natural surroundings, had deliberately 
refused to allow her heart to govern her, 
and had no choice now but to let her 
head do the work. 

It helped to restore her self-respect to 
find Sir Richard waiting for her. Never 
had she been more in earnest than when 
she told him she loved him out of pure 
gratitude for still caring for her. 

And after all she learned that heads 
do sometimes govern better than hearts. 
She tells herself this every time she and 
Sir Richard visit Dorothy and Arthur ; for 
the fat living they gave him made him 
grow fat, also perhaps forgetful, for he 
tells his wife every time he sees her twin, 
that Rosamond may be very charming, 
but neither in looks nor character could 
she at any time compare, except un- 
favourably, with her. 
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THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 





BY MAURICE 


CHAPTER IX. 


AIR OF ST. ANDREW: ADONIS AND THE 
SCAPEGOAT. 


T Saint Andrews the Queen lodged 
in a plain house, where simplicity 
was the rule, and she kept no 

state. ‘The ladies wore short kirtles and 
hoods for their heads; gossiped with 
fishwives on the shore, shot at butts, rode 
out with hawks over the dunes, coursed 
hares, walked the sands of the bay when 
the sea was down. ‘The long evenings 
were spent in needlework and books ; or 
one sang, or told a tale of France—of 
Garin de Montglane or the Lnfances 
Vivien. Looking back each upon his life 
in after years, Adam Gordon was sure that 
he had loved her best in her bodice of 
snow and grey petticoat; Des-Essars 
when, with hair blown back and eyes 
alight, she had led the chase over the 
marsh and looked behind her, laughing, 
to call him nearer. She was never 
mistress of herself on horseback, but 
stung always by some divine tenant to 
her sorcery, to be the most beautiful, 
most baleful, most merciless of women. 
Her hues varied in the house, but not her 
powers. She was tender there to a fault, 
sensitive to change as a filmy wing, with 
quick little touches, little sighs, lowering 
of eyelids, smiles half seen, provoking 
cool lips, long searching looks. She 
meant no harm—but consider Monsieur 
de Chatelard, drawn in as a pigeon to the 
lure!—she must always bewitch some- 
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thing, girl or boy, poet or little dog ; and 
indeed, there was not one of these youths 
now about her who was not crazy with 
love. She chose at this time to be 
more with them than with the maids; a 
boy at heart herself, she was just now 
as blowsed as as boy. She used to sit 
whispering with them ; told them much, 
and promised more than she told. 
Monsieur de Chatelard—having ven- 
tured to present himself—expanded in 
the sun of that Peace of Saint Andrew 
until he resembled some gay prismatic 
bubble, which may be puffed up to the 
ceiling and bob there until it bursts. 
The Queen had forgiven him his trespass 
and forgotten it. She resumed him on 
the old footing, sang with him, let him 
whisper in her ear, dared greatly, and 
supposed all danger averted by laughter. 
Having high spirits and high health, she 
was in the mood to romp. So _ they 
played country games by the light of the 
fire: blind raan’s buff, hot codlings, 
Queen o’ the Bean. You come to close 
quarters at such times. You venture: 
it’s in the bargain. If a Queen runs 
to hide she shall not blame a poet who 
runs to seek—or she should not. When, 
in the early spring, Mr. Maitland was gone 
to Edinburgh to see the Earl of Lennox 
about that suit of his—lawsuit or other— 
the Queen went further in her frolics. 
In the garden one day she found a dry 
peascod, intact, nine peas in it. There 
is a country augury in this. Nothing 
would content her but she must put it 
on the lintel like a dairymaid, and sit 
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conscious in the dusk until her fate 
crossed the threshold. Anon there stepped 
in Monsieur de Chatelard with a song. 
When the joke was made clear to him he 
took it gravely. An omen, an omen! 

The sense of freedom which you have 
when you have made your election took 
her fancies a-romping as well as her 
humours. ‘They strayed with Lord Both- 
well on the Castle rock, they visited Lord 
Gordon at Dunbar. Ad/ez, all’s safe now ! 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ; let us take pity on our lovers, since 
to-morrow we are to wed. And—so we 
juggle with ourselves!—she wrote an 
unnecessary letter to the one in order that 
she might write an imprudent letter to the 
other. 

‘Monsieur de Gordon,” ran the first— 
and Adam carried it to Dunbar in his 
bosom—‘‘I am content to believe that 
your constancy in affliction proceedeth 
from a heart well-affected towards me 
at this last. You will find me always 
mindful of my friends, among whom I 
look to reckon yourself in time to come. 
Attachment to the prince floweth only 
from good faith towards God. Holding 
to the one, needs must it follow that you 
find the other. Your brother Adam will 
tell you the same.—Your good mistress, 
Marie R.” 

Then she wrote this—for Des-Essars to 
deliver or perish; and you may catch 
the throb of the pulse in the lines of the 
pen :— 

“Monsieur de Bothwell, they tell me 
you deal more temperately in these days, 
having more space for a little thought the 
less your person is enlarged. ‘They report 
you to me as well in body, the which I 
must not grieve for ; but repining in mind. 
Can I be sorry, or wonder at it, seeing to 
what gusty airs your phrenzy drove you? 
This glove, which I send, is for one plain 
purpose. You see, my lord, that the 
fingers are stiff where water hath wetted 
them of late. You offended your Queen, 
who had always wished you very well: 
the tears were for sorrow that a heart 
so bold should prompt a deed so out- 
rageous.” 

Lord Bothwell, when he had this letter, 
sat looking at it and its guest for a long 
while, in a stare. His mouth smiled, but 
his eyes did not; and he sang softly to 
himself, Za-/a-da, and a Ja-la-laido! A 
night or two later, by means of the 
seal upon it and his uncle’s influence, he 





walked out of the castle, and was presently 
in the Hermitage with Des-Essars. Hence 
he wrote to the Queen: “O Lady, O 
Sovereign! I shall carry a token upon 
my helm, and break lances under its 
whisper until I die,”—but neither signed 
nor dated the letter. 

‘Say to your mistress, boy, that I gave 
you this; but breathe not a word of 
whence I wrote it. Disobey me, you 
who know me of old, and when I come 
again I will make of your skin but a leaky 
bottle of blood.” 

Des-Essars gave his pledge, and kept it 
for some time. 

If the Queen said nothing about all 
this to her maids, it is no wonder. She 
had done foolishly, and knew it in part, 
and took secret glory in it. At certain 
still hours of the day, when she could 
afford herself the luxury of lonely’thought, 
she would go over what she had done, 
phrase after phrase of her letter ; recover 
the trembling with which she had put in 
the glove ; picture its receipt, read and 
re-read his words. And then, as she 
thought, the heat of her cheeks burnt up 
all thought ; and, as she stayed to feel her 
heart beat, it drummed in her ears like 
nuptial music. But they frightened her, 
these signs and wonders; she ran away 
from herself—into the maids’ closet, 
into the hall among the lounging men, 
into the windy weather—and_ cooled 
her cheeks with the salt sea-spray, and 
drowned the clamour of her heart in the 
rude welcome of March. 

Monsieur de Chatelard, with the lover’s 
keen eye, saw that she was fluttered, 
watched her everywhere. About this 
time also he consulted his friend. 

‘Monsieur de Riccio,” he said, ‘‘ there 
are signs of the rising of sap. ‘The birds 
pair, the festival of Saint Valentine the 
Bishop is come and gone. Why do I 
linger ?” 

“ Peste/” said the Italian, who had 
other things to think of: ‘‘how should I 
know?” 

“ By sympathy,” his friend reproached 
him: “by the stricken heart. For you 
also have loved.” 

“Dear sir,” replied the other, stretching 
his long legs to the full, “I have love 
and to spare at this time. Or put it, 
I am beloved. Monsieur de Moray, her 
Majesty’s brother, loves me dearly, or so 
he says; Monsieur de Lennox is his rival 
for my favours. Ha, they kiss my hands ! 
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I am touched; I have to decide—like a 
girl, ‘To you, then, I must briefly say, 
‘The times are ripe. Go you and anoint 
for the bridal. I tell you that this very 
night—if you so choose it—you may be 
the happiest of men.” 

Monsieur de Chatelard lifted high his 
head. ‘ Be sure of my friendship for ever. 
Signior David.” 

He threw his cloak over one shoulder 
and went out. 

“Pig and pig’s son!” said Signior David, 
returning to his love-letters. 

He had two letters under his hand. 
One told him that he might consider 
himself fortunate to have been chosen an 
instrument to further the designs of Pro- 
vidence in this kingdom. Mr. Maitland 
(it said) was possessed of the writer’s full 
mind upon a momentous step taken of 
late towards the highest seat, under God, 
of any in the land. ‘I cannot answer,” 
it continued, “for what Mr. Maitland may 
discover to you upon your approaching 
him with the words ‘Kirk and Realm’ upon 
your lips, saving that, whatever it be, it 
will be coloured with my friendship, which 
hopes for yours again.” There was no 
name at the foot. 

“ Aut Moray aut diabolus!” however, 
said the Italian to himself; ‘‘and why the 
devil my Lord of Moray desires his sister 
to wed the heir of Lennox, I have no 
particle of understanding. Maybe that 
he hopes to ruin her with the English ; 
maybe with the Scots. Certainly he 
hopes to ruin her somewhere.” 

The other letter was signed freely by 
its author—“ Matho Levenaxe ”—and be- 
sought Signior David’s furtherance of his 
son’s, the Lord Darnley’s, interests ; who 
had come post into Scotland upon affairs 
connected with his lands, and was prompted 
by duty and conscience “to lay homage 
at the feet of her who is, and ever must 
be, the cynosure of his obedient eyes.” 
There was much about merit, the Phoenix, 
the surcharged heart of a father, ties of 
blood—common properties of such letters; 
and the unequiyocal suggestion that favour 
would meet favour half-way. 

These documents were vastly agreeable 
to the Italian. They invited him to be 
benevolent and lose nothing by it. 

“One of these honourable persons 
desires to ruin the bride, the ofher to 
prosper the bridegroom. Well and good. 
And 1? What is my desire? To prosper 
alike with bride, bridegroom, and the 


exalted pair, my correspondents. Va dene, 
va bene. My business is therefore simple. 
I must engage the bride to contract 
herself—but with enthusiasm ; for without 
that she will never budge. And how 
shall that be done? Plainly, by the way 
of disgust. She must be disgusted with 
amours before she can be enamoured of 
marriage. And how? And how? Ha! 
there is Monsieur de Chatelard.” 

In some such chop-logic fashion his 
mind went to work: I do not pretend to 
report his words. 

He lost no time in accosting Mr. Mait- 
land, on an early day after his return to 
Saint Andrews, with his master-word of 
‘Kirk and Realm.’ The secretary had 
not much taste for Signior David. “I see 
that you have a key to my lips,” he said. 
“You may rifle by leave, if you will let 
the householder know just what you are 
taking out of his cupboard.” 

“Eh, dear sir,” cried the other, “‘ how 
you reprove me beforehand! Your cup- 
board is safe for me. I wish to know 
how I can serve Milord Moray; no 
more.” 

The secretary narrowed his eyes and 
whistled a little tune. ‘You can serve 
him very simply. You write our mistress’s 
letters? Now, the pen is in touch with 
the heart. There flows a tide through 
the pen ; but after a flowing tide comes the 
ebb. ‘The ebb, the ebb, Signior Davy ! ” 

“ True, dear sir re 

“Why, then, consider the wonders of 
the pen! It forms loving words, maybe, 
to the Queen our good sister, to the Most 
Christian King our brother-in-law, to our 
uncle the Cardinal, to our cousin Guise, 
to our loving cousin Henry Darnley ; and 
by the very love it imparts, by tender 
stroke upon stroke, the ebb, Signior Davy, 
carries tenderness back ; in smaller waves, 
tis true, but oh, Signior Davy, they reach 
the heart! And how widely they spread 
out! To suffuse the great sea! Is it 
not so?” 

“ The image is ingenious and poetical,” 
said the Italian. ‘I confess that I have 
a feeling for poetry. I am a musician.” 

The secretary put a hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘‘Set my words to music, my 
man. You shall hear them sung at a 
marriage door. All Scotland shall sing 
them.” 

“Do you think Monsieur de Moray 
will sing them ?” 

The secretary touched his mouth. 
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“Our present music,” he said, ‘‘ should 
be chamber-music, not brayed from the 
housetops out of brass. But I am no 
musician. Let us talk of other things. 
I have May in my mood, do you know. 
This day, Signior David, May hath shone 
upon December. Do you see a chaplet 
on my silver pow?” 

“Ah! La Fiamminga has been kind ?” 
asked the Italian, knowing with whom he 
had to deal. 

“You are pleased to say so,” said the 
secretary. ‘“ Know then, my dear sir, 
since there are to be no secrets to keep us 
apart, that lam ahappy man. For, sitting 
with our mistress upon that great needle- 
work of theirs, I found a certain fair lady 
very busy over a skewered heart. ‘Come 
hither, Mr. Maitland,’ saith our mistress, 
with that look aslant which you know as 
well as I do, ‘Come hither,’ saith she, 
‘and judge whether Fleming hath well 
tinct this heart.’ I overlooked the piece. 
‘Oh, madam,’ say I, ‘the organ should 
be more gules: this tincture is false 
heraldry. And the wound goes deeper.’ 
My fair one, in a flutter, curtsied and 
left the presence. ‘Then saith our Queen, 
with one pretty finger admonishing, ‘ Fie, 
Mr. Secretary, if you read so well now 
before the letter is in your hand, what 
will you do when you have it in your 
bosom to con at your leisure?’ I had 
no answer for her but the true one, which 
was and shall ever be, ‘ Why, then, Madam, 
I shall have it dy heart; and your 
Majesty two lovers in the room of one.’ 
I put it fairly, I think; at least, she 
thanked me. Now, am I a happy man, 
Master David, think you? With the 
kindness of my prince and the heart of 
my dear! Sir, sir, serve the Queen in 
this matter of the young Lord of Darnley. 
He is in Scotland now; I believe at 
Glasgow. But we expect him here, 
and—— Oh, sir, serve the Queen!” 

The Italian, who was fatigued by a 
rhapsody which did not at all interest 
him, wagged his hands about, up and 
down, like a rope-dancer that paddles 
the air for his balance. 

“Va bene, va bene, va bene!” he 
cried fretfully. ‘‘ Understood, my good 
sir. But will this serve the Queen ?” 

“Tf I did not think so,” returned the 
secretary—and_ really believed this was 
the answer—“if I did not think so, 
would my Lord of Moray, should I, press 
it upon you ?” 


Signior David 
could not have seen it. 
young man ?” he asked. 

“Tt is impossible that you know so 
little. He is of the blood royal by the 
mother’s side. He is next in title to 
this throne, and to the other after my 
mistress.” 

The Italian waved all this away. 
“Understood! Understood already ! Do 
you think I am a dunce? Why am I 
here, or why are you here, if I am a 
dunce? I ask you again, What is he? 
Is he a man? or is he a minion—a 
half, a quarter man? Do you know, 
Mr. Secretary, that he has got to serve 
Dame Venus? Do you know that he 
may drown in the Honeypot? Pooh, 
sir! Iask you, can he swim? He will 
need the faculty. I could tell you, for 
example, of one lord But no! I 
will not.” He hushed his voice to an 
awed whisper, seeming to reason with 
himself: “‘ Here, upon my conscience, is 
a woman all clear flame, who has never 
yet—never yet—met with a man. Here 
is a cup of the spirit of honey and wine. 
Who is going to set the match to kindle 
this quick essence? Who is about to 
dare? Why, why, why,—all your drabbled 
Scotland may go roaring out in such a 
blaze! Corpo di sangue e sanguinaccio /” 
His excitement carried him far ; but soon 
he was beaming upon Maitland, reason- 
able again. “Let us change the figure, 
and come down. Dame Venus is asleep 
as yet, but uneasy in her sleep, stirring to 
the dawn. She dreams-—-ha! And maids 
belated can dream, I assure you. Is this 
young mana Man? Lo,now! There is 
my question of you.” 

Mr. Maitland was alarmed. His teeth 
showed, and his eyes did not. 

“You go too near, you go too near,” 

But the Italian was now calm. 

“My friend,” he said, ‘I am not of 
your race—sniffing about, nosing for ever, 
wondering if you dare venture. I am at 
least a man in this, that I dare anything 
with my mind.” 

Mr. Maitland agreed with him. “I 
assure you, Signior Davy,” he said, “that 
my Lord of Darnley is a fine young 
man.” 

The Italian threw up his hands. ‘ Eh 
—allora! Allis said, and I go to work. 
Sir, I salute you. Addio.” 

And to work he went, in the manner 
already indicated :—“ To draw the Queen 
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into the net of this fine young man but 
one thing is needful: she must run there 
for shelter. She is a quail at this hour, 
grouting at ease in the dusty furrow. If 
we are to help this favoured fowler we 
must send over her a kite.” 

Alas for friendship! His kite of 
election was Monsieur de Chatelard. It 
will not be denied that the poet did his 
share; but there were two kites sent 
up. Sir James Melvill came back from 
England. 

Meantime it should be said that there 
was truth in the report. The young Lord 
Darnley was actually in Scotland. Some 
held that he was in Lord Seton’s house 
in the Canongate, others that Glasgow 
had him. There was some doubt; but 
all the Court knew of his presence, and 
talked of little else. The Queen main- 
tained her air of tutored virgin, while 
Mary Livingstone openly thanked God 
that Scotland owned a man in it at last. 
This honest girl had worked herself into a 
fevered suspicion of everything breeched 
at Court. 


Sir James Melvill, when he sent up his 
name for an audience, had to run the 
cross-fire of the maids’ ante-room first. 
Few could bear the brunt better than he. 

“*H’m, h’m, fair ladies, what am I to 
tell you? He’s a likely lad enough for a 
valentine ; for a kiss-and-blush, jog-o’-my- 
knee, somebody-comes, pert jessamy. 
Oh, ay! He can lead a dance more than 
a littlke—Pavane, Galliard, what you will 
of the kind: advance a leg, turn a maid 
about, require a little favour, and ken 
what to do wit. He hath a seat for a 
horse, and a rough tongue for a groom. 
Ay, ay! young Adonis ardent for the 
chase, he is ; and as smooth on the chin 
as a mistress.” 

They laughed at him, while Master 
Adam of Gordon, page at the door, rubbed 
his own sharp chin, and could have sworn 
there was a hair. The usher came for 
Sir James, and cut pretty Seton short in 
her clamour for more. 

He found his mistress and the Italian 
in the cabinet, their heads together over 
a chapter of Machiavel. He knew the 
book well, and could have sworn to the 
look of the close page. ‘They sprang apart ; 
at least Riccio sprang ; the Queen looked 
up at the wall and did not face about for 
a while, but sat pondering the book, over 





which she had clasped her two hands. 
She was turning a ring about and about, 
round and round; and it seemed to Sir 
James, who saw most things, that this 
had been upon the book while the two 
heads were bent over it. They had 
been trying the Sortes, then!—the Sors 
Machiavelliana, eh? 

When, after a time of suspense, she 
turned, to lift him a careless hand, limp 
to the touch and cold to kiss, he knew 
that she had been schooling herself. She 
was extremely composed—too much so, 
he judged; he had no belief in her 
fatigued manner. She asked him a few 
questions about her “good sister” ; 
nothing of anybody else. What did her 
sister think of the marriage? Sir James 
lurked in the fastnesses of platitude. Her 
English Majesty had deeply at heart this 
Queen’s welfare ; he turned it many ways, 
but always came back to that. As he 
had been sure she would, after a little 
of it, Queen Mary grew irritable, and 
came out into the open. “Peace to 
your empty professions, Master Melvill. 
They are little to my liking. Did my 
sister send the Lord Darnley into Scot- 
land ?” 

Here he had it. “ Madam,” quoth Sir 
James, “I will not affirm it. And yet I 
believe that she was glad for him to go.” 

“Why so? why so?” 

“T nail my judgment, Madam, to this 
solid beam of truth, that my lord got 
his congé after but two refusals of it.” 

“Why should he be refused ? ” 

“Madam, for your Grace’s sake; be- 
cause her English Majesty thinks meanly 
of him beside yourself.” 

“‘ He is of royal blood—but let that be 
as it may. If he was first refused upon 
that account, why then was he afterwards 
allowed ?” 

Sir James twinkled. I have said that 
he, as well as the Italian, had a kite to 
send up, to drive this quail into the net. 
He now had his opportunity to fly it. 
“Oh, Madam,” he replied, “this young 
Lord of Darnley was not the only courtier 
anxious to travel the North road: there 
was another, as your Majesty knows. 
And if the English Queen let one go at 
the last it was in regard for the other. 
It was for fear lest you should win my 
Lord Robert Dudley.” 

The Queen grew red. “Win? Win? 
This is a strange word to use, Mr. Legate. 
Am I hunting husbands, then ?” 
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“Tt is not my word, Madam. I can 
assure your Majesty that both the word 
and the suspicion are the English Queen’s. 
It is thus she herself thinks of my Lord 
Robert—as of a prize to be sought. But 
my Lord Darnley she calls ‘that long 
lad.’” 

“He is my cousin, and her own. He 
shall be welcome here when he comes— 
if he comes. But it mislikes me greatly 
to suppose him sent out from England, 
a scapegoat into the wilderness.” She 
frowned, and bit her lip; she looked 
haggard, rather cruel. “A scapegoat 
into the wilderness! Robert Dudley’s 
scapegoat ! ” 

You may cheapen a man by a phrase ; 
but sometimes the same phrase will 
cheapen you. Hateful thought to her, 
that she was casting a net for Robert 
Dudley! And not she only; there were 
two panting Queens after him ; and this 
high-descended Harry Stuart—a decoy to 
call one off! Sir James, greatly tickled, 
was about to speak again; his mouth was 
open already when he caught the Italian’s 
wary eye. ‘That said, ‘For Jesu’s sake 
no more, or you spoil a fine shot.” So 
Sir James held his peace. She sent away 
the pair of them, and sat alone. 

Something bitter had been stirred, 
which staled all her hopes and made 
sour all her dreams. To “win” Robert 
Dudley! Oh, abhorred hunt, abhorred 
huntress! Quick as thought came the 
counter query: Was it worse to hunt one 
man than seek to be hunted by another— 
to seek it, do you mind? to love the pur- 
suit, ah, and to entreat it? There came 
up a vision to flood her with shame— 
the old vision of the laughing red mouth, 
the jutting beard, the two ribald eyes. 
These were not a hunter’s, O God ; these 
cared not to move unless they were en- 
ticed! These belonged to a man who 
waited, sure of himself and sure of his 
comforts, while she (like a hen-sparrow) 
trailed her wing to call him on. Panic 
seized her—her heart stood still. What 
had she done, wanton decoy that she 
was? And what had 4e done—-with her 
glove? Where had he put it? Any- 
where! Let it lie! Oh, but she must 
have it again at all costs. She must send 
for it. Oh, unworthy huntress, abhorred 
hunt ! 

She must have a new messenger. 
Adam Gordon must ride into Edinburgh, 
show a ring to the Earl of Bothwell, and 





ask for a packet of hers. He was not to 
speak of his journey to a soul about the 
Court—on his life, not a word to Des- 
Essars: he was not to return without 
the packet. ‘“ Go now, Adam, and haste, 
haste, haste!” She lashed herself ill 
ever this melancholy business, and went 
to bed early. 

‘This was the night—when she had 
congealed herself by remorse into the 
semblance of a nun—this was the night of 
all in the year chosen by Monsieur de 
Chatelard for his great second essay. 
Rather, the Italian sought him out and 
urged him to it. ‘Hail, sublime adven- 
turer!” the kite-flyer had cried, the 
moment he met with him. 

“I accept the title,” replied Monsieur 
de Chatelard, “but deprecate it as_pre- 
maturely bestowed.” 

“Not so, my friend,” says the Italian ; 
“ but if I know anything of women, there 
may be this night a very pretty mating — 
as of turtles in March. A word in your 
ear. Her Majesty has retired. So early ! 
cry you? Even so. And why? Ah, 
but you shall ask me nothing more. To- 
morrow I shall not even inquire how you 
do. Your face will proclaim you.” 

Monsieur de Chatelard embraced his 
friend. “Be sure of my remembrance, 
immortal Italian.” 

“T am perfectly sure of it,” answered 
Signior Davy; and the moment after 
shrugged him out of his mind. 

He never had speech with him again. 
‘The young man, detected in a moment in 
filthy intention, perhaps washed out the 
stain by a certain dignity of carriage, 
whose difficulty alone may have made it 
noble. ‘Fhis fool’s Queen—his peascod, 
melting beauty of a few weeks since—was 
certainly a splendour to behold, though 
the eyes that looked on her were dying 
eyes. A white splendour of chastity, 
moon-chilled, sharp as a sleet-storm on a 
frozen moor,—she had burned him before ; 
now she struck ice into his very marrow. 
The caught thief, knowing his fate, 
admired while he dared this Queen of 
Snow and the North. For dare her he 
did. 

“What have you to say, twice a dog?” 

“Nothing, Madam.” 

“Judge yourself. 
hands upon yourself.” 

* Kill me, Madam.” 

““Never! But you shall die.” 

He died at the Market Cross after a 
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fortnight’s preparation, as he had not 
lived, a gentleman at last. For, by some 
late access of grace which is hard to 
understand, she accorded him the axe 
instead of the rope. He sent many times 
for his friend the Italian, and at his latest 
hour, when he knew he would not come, 
asked the headsman to present him with 
his rosary. The headsman would not 
touch the accursed idol. 

“If you touch me, you touch a thing 
far more accursed,” said the condemned 


ba 


well—easily, with a light hand ever ready 
at the rein to get back the fretful head. 
He watched every detail of the execution, 
looking on as at a match of football 
among sweating apprentices, with half- 
shut, sulky eyes. He spoke a few words 
to his attendants. 

“Who is our man?” 

“They say a Frenchman, my lord. 
Chatler by name.” 

“To whom is he speaking, then? 
Watch his hand at his heart. Now ’tis 
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Queen Mary’s House, St Andrews. 


From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


man, ‘‘to whom a death resembling that 
his Saviour’s companions in torment 
would be infinite honour.” He made 
his preparations, and said his prayers. 
There were people at every window. 


It had happened that my Lord of 
Darnley, with a. fine train of horsemen, 
having sent in his humble suit to the 
Queen and received an answer, witnessed 
the ceremony: or so they say. He 
divided attention with the departing guest. 
All observed him, that he sat his horse 





at his lips! He makes a bow,—will they 
never finish with him? How are we to 
break through? They should truss him.” 

A young man behind him laughed ; 
but my lord continued : ‘* But—now look, 
look! Will he never have done? ‘There 
are women at al] the windows. See that 
French hood up there.” 

“Tis a woman’s business, my lord. 
They say that this felow———” The young 
man whispered in his ear. 

My lord made no sign, except to say, 
“ My cousin is hard upon a forward lover.” 
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* Nay, sir. 
backward.” 

He got no answer from his prince. All 
looked, as there fell on all a dead hush. 
The crowd thrilled and surged: utter 
silence—then a heavy stroke —all the 
voices began again together, swelling to 
one shrill cry. Chatelard, poor kite, flew 
a loftier course. 

The cavalcade began to drive through 
the maze of people, pikemen going before 
with pikes not idle. ‘Room for the 
prince! Room, rogues, room !” 


Say, rather, on a lover too 





CHAPTER X. 
THEY LOOK AND LIKE. 


He was rather stiff in the garden; 
rather too tall for the raftered rooms of 
the burgess’ house. He did not lend 
himself readily to the snug cheer which 
was the rule at Saint Andrews. Des- 
Essars has recorded the fancy that he 
was like that boy who comes home 
from school, and straightens himself in 
his mother’s embrace ; “not because he 
loves her the less, but that he knows 
himself to be more than when, six months 
ago, he parted from her with tears.” 
This lordly youth cropped his English 
words, and stammered and blushed when 
he tried the French. He laughed gaily 
to hear the Italian s¢accafo run its flight— 
like a finch that dips and rises as he 
wings across the meadow. “ Monkey- 
speech,” my young lord called it. 

In all respects he was on the threshold. 
None of the deeper, inner speech of their 
daily commerce came near him; he 
ignored, because he did not see, the little 
tricks and chances, the colour, significance, 
allusiveness of it. What was the poor 
youth to do? He had never journeyed 
with the stored gallants of the Hleptameron, 
nor whispered to the ladies of Boccaccio’s 
glades. He thought Bradamante a good 
name for a horse, and Margutte something 
to eat. The Queen rallied him, the 
maids looked out of window; Mr. Mait- 
land exchanged glances with his Fleming, 
Signior David bowed and bowed. But 
this Italian was comfortable, seeing his 
ships homeward bound. In rapid ver- 
nacular, as he lay late in his bed, he told 
himself that the French poet could not 
have chosen a better night for his ex- 
tinguishing. 

“That was a night, one sees, when she 


suddenly sickened of low company, having 
suddenly seen it and been shocked: of 
me, and the fat Bothwell, and all these 
cuddling nymphs and boys. Our Chate- 
lard was the last loathly morsel, the 
surfeit after the Ambassador’s bolus. 
Certainly, certainly! I saw her go white 
at his ‘winning’ of the English favourite : 
how a word may stick in a gizzard! ‘Then 
comes my late friend, hiding for favours 
under the bed. ‘Dio mio,’ she cries, 
‘do I live in a lupanar? O Santo Padre, 
let me henceforward mate only with 
eagles !’” 

He expressed himself coarsely, being 
what he was; but no doubt he was per- 
fectly right. 


My lord of Darnley, then—this eagle 
was a very handsome youth, clean, buxom, 
and vividly prosperous. He had the 
most beautiful slim body you ever saw on 
a young man; and long legs, in whose 
shape he evidently—and reasonably—took 
delight. He had that trick of standing 
with his feet apart—grooms induce their 
horses to it with the tickling of a whip— 
and arms akimbo, which, with its blended 
savour of the Colossus of Rhodes and 
a French dancer, gives a man the air of 
jaunty readiness for all comers, and always 
a hint of gallantry. His head was small 
and well set-on, his colour fresh ; his eyes 
were bright and roving. Yet no one 
could look more profoundly stupid than 
he when he chose to be displeased with 
what was saying. His lips were red, and 
like a woman’s; he had a strong, straight 
nose, and strong hair, short and curling, 
in colour a hot yellow. Good-natured he 
looked, and vain, and courageous. Mary 
Seton considered him a dunce, but Mary 
Beaton denied it. She said he was 
English. 

The day of his coming, the Queen 
received him in the Long Parlour, dressed 
mostly in white, with a little black here 
and there. She stood about mid-floor, 
with her women, pages, and gentlemen 
of the household, and tried in vain to 
control her excitement. Those who knew 
her best, either by opportunity or keen 
study, considered that she had made up 
her mind already. ‘This was a marriage, 
this meeting of cousins: here in her white 
and faint rose, shivering like the dawn on 
the brink of new day, with fixed eyes and 
quick breath—-here among her maidens 
stood the bride. Appearances favoured 
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the guess—which yet remained a guess. 
She had travelled far and awfully; but had 
told no one, spoken no whispers of her 
journeyings since that day of shame and a 
burning face, when she had sent Adam 
Gordon to Edinburgh Castle, heard 
Melvill’s message, and scared away Chate- 
lard to his dog’s death. Not a soul knew 
where her soul had been, or whither it 
had now flown for refuge: but two 
guessed, and one other had an inkling— 
the judging Italian. 

They used very little ceremony at 
Saint Andrews. ‘The Queen hated it. 
An usher at the stair’s foot called up the 
Prince’s style, and could be heard plainly 
in the parlour ; yet Mr. Erskine, Captain 
of the Guard, repeated it at the door. 
There followed the clatter of a few men- 
at-arms, a trampling, one or two hasty 
voices—Maitland’s whisper among them 
(he always shrilled his ss); then the 
anxious face of the Secretary showed 
itself. The young lord, dressed in white 
satin, with a white velvet cloak on one 
shoulder, and the collar of SS round his 
neck, stooped his head at the door, and 
went down stiffly on one knee. Behind 
him, in the entry, you could count heads 
and shoulders, see the hues of red, 
crimson, claret—feathers, a beam of light 
on a steel breastplate. He had come 
well squired. “ Welcome, cousin,” said 
the Queen shyly, in a low and calling 
tone. My young lord rose; two steps 
brought him before her. He knelt again, 
and would have received her hand upon 
his own ; but she looked down brightly at 
his bent and golden head—looked down 
like a considering bird ; and then (it was 
a pretty act)—‘“* Welcome, cousin Henry,” 
she said again, and gave him both her 
hands. He was afoot in a moment, and 
above her. ‘To meet his look downwards 
she must lift hers up. ‘Welcome, 
cousin,” once more ; and then she offered 
him her cheek. He kissed her, grew hot 
as fire, looked very foolish, and dropped 
her hands as if they burnt him. 

But he led her—she not unwilling—to 
her chair, and sat beside her the moment 
she invited him. She was bashful at 
first, blushed freely and talked fast ; he 
was stiff, soldierly, blunt: when she was 
beyond him he made no attempt to catch 
her up. ‘Those bold eyes of his were as 
blank as the windows of an empty house. 
They did not at all disconcert her: on 
the contrary, she seemed to see in his 





inertia the princely phlegm, and to take 
delight in lowering the key of her speech 
to the droning formalities of an audience. 
The difficulty of it, to her quick, well- 
charged mind, was a spur to her whole 
being. You could see her activities at 
drill ; the more stupid she learned to be, 
the more spiritual she showed. She took 
enormous pains to set him at his ease, 
and so far succeeded that (though she 
could not clarify his brains) she loosened 
his tongue and eye-strings. He was soon 
at his favourite trick of looking about 
him ; passed all the maids in review, and 
preferred Livingstone to any: next to her 
Seton—“ a pretty, soft rogue.” He saw 
and knew, but did not choose to recognise, 
Lady Argyll. 

Certain presentations followed. English- 
men were brought up to kiss hands —tall, 
well set-up, flaxen young men: a Standen, 
a Curzon of Derbyshire, a Throckmorton, 
nephew of an old acquaintance in France; 
a Gresham, etc., etc. After these came 
one Scot. ‘Madam, my _ kinsman 
Douglas.” 

There came stooping before her a 
certain Archie Douglas of Whittingehame, 
remotely of the prince’s blood, but more 
nearly of the red Chancellor Morton’s. 
He was a young man, exceedingly thin, 
with a burnt red face, shifty eyes, a smile, 
and grey hair which did not make him 
look old. Black was his wear, with a 
plain white ruff. 

“T have heard of you, Master Douglas,” 
says the (Queen, measuring her words. 
** You are a priest in Israel after the order 
of Mr. Knox.” 

“An humble minister, Madam, so 
please your Majesty.” 

“Ah, my pleasure, sir She would 
not look at him any more, either then or 
ever after. She used to call him the 
Little Grey Wolf. Now, whether is it 
better for a man to be spoken by his 
sovereign in discomfortable riddles, than 
not at all? ‘This was the question which 
Archie Douglas put to himself many 
times the day. 

The Queen would have honours nearly 
royal paid to the young prince. The 
officers of the household, the ladies, were 
all presented ; and all must kiss his hand. 
But all did not. Lord Lindsay did not ; 
Mr. Erskine did not, but saluted him 
stiffly and withdrew behind the throne. 
Mr. Maitland did it; Lord Ruthven did 
it elaborately ; Lady Argyll changed her 
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mind midway, and did it. The Italian 
secretary, last of all, went down on both 
his knees, and, looking him straight in the 
face, cried out, “Salut, O mon prince!” 
which, under the circumstances, was too 
much. But the Queen was to be pleased 
with everything that day, it seemed, for 
it delighted her. 

As he went home to his lodging Signior 
David talked to himself. ‘As well 
expect to weld butter and a knife, or 
Madonna and a fish-headed god of Egypt 
as the Queen with this absorbed self- 
lover. If she wed him not in a month 
she will kill him sooner than take him,” 

And Des-Essars records in his AZemoirs : 
“The prince pleased on_ horseback, 
whence he should never have descended. 
I suspect that he knew that himself; for 
he straddled his legs in the house as if 
to keep up the illusion and _ strengthen 
himself by it. He was a fine rider. But 
women are not mares.” 

Nevertheless, Mary Livingstone had 
guessed, Des-Essars had guessed, the 
truth or near it. This ceremony of meeting 
was as good as a betrothal ; though why 
it was so, was not for them to understand. 
The explanation is to be sought in the 
chasing, flying, starting life of the soul, 
hunting (or being hunted) apart in its 
secret, shadowy world. There come 
moments in that wild life when the 
ardours of the chase slacken and tire ; 
when, falling down to rest, the soul 
catches sight of itself, mirrored as in still 
water. That is the time when enchant- 
ment may go to work to disenchant, and 
show the horrible reality. ‘‘ What!” 
might cry this girl’s soul: ‘‘ this rumpled 
baggage a maid royal! This highway- 
huntress, panting after one man or the 
other, thrilling like a cook-wench because 
that man or this has cast an eye on 
you! Oh, whither are fled the ensigns 
of the great blood? Where hides the 
Right Divine? Where are the emblems 
of Scotland, England, and France? Not 
in these scratched hands, not behind 
these filmy eyes: these are the signs of 
Myrrha and Pasiphaé, and sick Phzedra.” 
Melvill had held up the glass, and she 
had seen herself toiling after Robert 
Dudley ; Chatelard had wiped it, and 
behold her, trapped and netted, the game 
of any saucy master. So, in a passion of 
amendment, she lent to Harry Darnley 
all that she feared to have lost. He 
shared the blood she had made common : 
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let him re-endow her. He was the prince 
she ought to have been. He came 
a-courting with the rest; but as royal 
suitors come—solemnly, with embassies, 
with treaties to be signed, and trumpets 
to proclaim the high alliance. ‘To think 
of Bothwell’s beside this courtly wooing 
was an impossibility. Hardy mercenary, 
to what had she dared stoop? ‘To a 
man—God forgive her !—who would hug 
a burgess-wife one day, and her—‘“ the 
French widow,” as he would call her— 
the next. Ah, horrible! So horrible, so 
nearly her fate, she could speak to no one 
of it. Simply, she dared not think of it. 
She must hide it, bury it, and go about 
her business by day. But at night, when 
Fleming was asleep, she would lie staring 
into the dusk, her two hands at grip in 
her bosom, and see shadows grow mon- 
strous on the wall: Bothwell and the wife 
of the High Street, and herself—Dowager 
of France, Queen of Scots, heiress of 
ingland—at play. She could have 
shrieked aloud, and whined for mercy: 
she seemed to be padding, like a fox in a 
cage, up and down, up and down, to find 
an issue. Harry Darnley was the issue— 
O Ark of Salvation! Why, she had 
known that the very night that Melvill 
came back. Afterwards, as night suc- 
ceeded night, and her eyes ached with 
staring at the wall—she knew it was all 
the hope she had. 

Then from her window, watching the 
shivering-out of Chatelard, she had seen 
the prince, before his credentials were 
presented—his beauty and strength and 
calm manége of his horse. Had he been 
pock-marked, like Francis of Alengon, his 
lineage would have enamelled him for 
her eyes. But he was a most proper 
man, tall and slim, high-coloured, dis- 
dainful of his company. He seemed not 
to know that there was a world about 
him to be seen. Securus judicat: Jesu- 
Maria! here was a tower of defence to 
a smitten princess who saw all the world 
like a fever-dream! Her own blood, her 
own name, age for age with her. 

You see that she had her own vein of 
romantic poetry, that she could make 
heroic scenes in her head, and play in 
them, too, wonderful parts. She sat up 
in her bed one night, and shook her loose 
hair back, and lifted up her bare arms to 
the rafters. “ My lord, I am not worthy. 


Yet come, brother and spouse! We two 


upon the throne—Scotland at our feet!” 
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Then, in the scene, he came to her, 
stooping his stiff golden head. Jove 
himself came not more royally into the 
Tower. She lay all Danaé to the gold. 
‘Trickery here. ‘Thus body lords it over 
soul, and soul—the wretch—takes his 
hire. She knew pure ecstasy that night ; 
for this was a mating of eagles, you must 
recollect. She bathed in fire, but it was 
clean flame. Bothwell, at any rate, 
seemed burnt out—him and his fierce 
arm, only one to spare for “the little 
French widow.” 

So much explanation seems necessary 
of how she stood, in virginal tremor and 





“T shall take those horses of the 
Earl’s,” he said. ‘I shall need them 
now. I shall have a stud, and breed 
great horses for my sons. See to it, 
Archie.” 

“By God, sir,” said an Englishman, 
with hiccoughs, “ your word may be the 
law and the prophets in this country, and 
yet no bond in England. They will ask 
you for sureties. Well! I say, Get your 
sureties first.” 


My lord was not listening. He pulled 


a hound’s ear, screwed it, and smiled as 
he screwed. Presently he resumed. “ Did 
the greeting of Argyll’s wife, 
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St. Andrews from the harbour. 
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flying cloudy blushes, white and red 
among her maids—to be chosen by her 
prince. She intended him to choose; 
for she had chosen already. 


That prince sa* at supper, late in the 
evening of his reception, with his light- 
haired Englishmen and grey-haired Archie 
Douglas. Forrest, his chamber-boy, with 
burning cheeks and eyes glassy with sleep, 
leaned at the door. His little round head 
kept nodding even as he stood. The 
young lord laughed and fed his grey- 
hounds, which sat up high on their lean 
haunches and intently watched his fingers. 





Archie Douglas? How she tried ‘Sir 
and my cousin,’ and thought better of 
it? I made her dip, hey? A _black- 
browed, saucy wife! What kindred to 
me are her father’s misfortunes ?” , 

Archie Douglas drained his glass. ‘* You 
hold them, Harry Darnley—the women. 
Yet remember you of what I told you 
concerning the men. Steer wide of this ” 
—he caressed the jug—‘“‘and fee the 
Italian.” 

But my Lord Darnley got on to his 
feet, and remained there by the aid of 
his fists on the board. Very red in the 
face, and scowling, he talked with his 
eyes shut. “I shall fee the Italian with 
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the flat blade, you'll see. Greasy cushion 
of lard! A capon,acapon! And there’s 
your red cousin Morton for you!” 

“He is your cousin too, sir,” says 
Archie, blinking. 

“What of that, man, what of that? 
Let him beware how he cozens me, I 
say. Boy, I go to bed. Good-night to 
you, gentlemen.” 

They all rose as he went solemnly 
away with the boy; then looked at one 
another to see who had marked him 
reach out for the door-jamb and _ pull 
himself through by it. Archie Douglas 
crowed like a cock and flapped his arms ; 
but when the rest began to laugh he 
slammed the table. ‘ Pass the jug, you 
fools. ‘There shall be japes in Scotland 
before long—but, by God, we'll not laugh 
until we’re through the wood !” 


News of the Court for the rest of the 
month was this.. ‘The Master of Sempill 
pled his own cause with the Queen, and 
was to have Mary Livingstone. He had 
chosen his time well; her Majesty was 
not for refusals just now. 

“My dear, my dear, I shall need 
women soon, not maids,” she had said, 
stroking the honest face. ‘* You shall 
come back to me when you are a wife, 
and as like as not find me one too. Your 
Master is a brave gentleman. He spoke 
up for you finely.” 

** Ay, Madam, he hath a tongue of his 
own,” says Livingstone. 

The Queen threw herself into her 
friend’s arms. ‘No Madams to me, 
child, while we are in the pretty bonds 
together, fellow cage-birds, you and I. 
Come now, shall I tell you a secret? 
Shall 1?” 

Livingstone, caught in those dear arms, 
would not look into the witching eyes. 
** Your secret, my dear? What can you 
tell me? Finely I know your secret.” 

The Queen sat, and drew the great girl 
down to her lap. ‘“ Listen—but listen ! 
Last night the prince . . .. ”: and then 
some wonderful tale of “he” and “ him.” 
‘Ruthven says that his ring of runes 
hath magic in it. Some old wife, that 
hides at Duddingstone and can only be 
seen under the three-quarter moon by the 
Crags, she hath charmed it. With that 
ring, 1ightly worn, she saith, a man would 
swim the Solway at the flood after the 
boat had held you. Ruthven knows the 


truth of it, and swears that no man can 
resist the power it hath. ‘There was a 
case, which I will tell you some day. 
There is one stronger yet—most infallible : 
a spell which you weave at dawn. But 
for that there are certain things to be 
done—strange, strange.” 

‘““No more of them,” says Livingstone ; 
“you have too much charm of your own. 
What need of old bedeswomen have you 
and your likes? Ah, yes, too much 
charm! ‘Tell me now, ‘Marie; tell me 
the truth. Have you your glove back ?” 

The Queen started violently, winced as 
if whipped in the face, and turned flame- 
red. Livingstone was off her lap: both 
stood. 

“What do you speak of? How do 
you dare? Who has betrayed ?” 

“Nobody. I saw that it was gone. 
And lately you sent Adam to the Castle.” 

The Queen walked away to the 
window, but presently came back. ‘I 
think it right that you should understand 
the very truth. That lord had angered 
me. Monstrous presumption ! for which, 
most rightly, he suffered. Believe me, I 
saw to it. But—but—he has a con- 
science, I think. Something was told me 
—-made me suppose it. I considered—I 
gave long thought to the case. A queen, 
in my judgment, should not be harsh, for 
she needs friends. I took a temperate 
method, therefore; considering that, if 
he knew of my pain, perchance he would 
repent. So I sent Adam Gordon to 
Edinburgh, and believe that I did well.” 
She paused there, but getting no answer, 
asked impatiently, “‘Am I clear to you, 
Livingstone ? ” 

“You will never clear yourself that way,” 
says Livingstone. “You could as well 
expect the Rock to thaw into tears as get 
Bothwell to repent. That is a vile thief, 
that man.” 

The Queen ran forward and fell upon 
her bosom. ‘Oh, I have been ashamed — 
ashamed—ashamed! The devil was within 
me—touching, moving, stirring me. I 
thought of him night and day. Wicked! 
I am very wicked. But I have paid the 
price. It is all done with long ago. I told 
Father Roche everything—everything, I 
promise you. He absolved me the day 
before my prince came, or I should never 
have received him as I did. And can 
you, Mary, withhold from me what the 
Church allows ?” 

Livingstone was crying freely. 


“ God 
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Lord Darnley. 


From a drawing by A. S. Hartrick. 
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knows, God knows, I am none to deny 
thee, sweetheart !” she murmured as she 
kissed her. 

Second absolution for Queen Mary. 

The Court was to go to Callendar 
House for the wedding of this fond 
Livingstone ; but before that there was a 
bad moment to be endured—when Adam 
Gordon came back, without the glove. 
They had told him in Edinburgh that the 
Earl of Bothwell had broken bars and was 
away. He had gone to his country, they 
said, and had been heard of there, hunting 
with the Black Laird and others of his 
friends—hunting men mostly, and Eng- 
lishmen too, over the border. He had 
sent word to George Gordon that, if he 
was willing, he would “raise his lambs, 
and pull him out of Dunbar for a bout 
with Hell”; but, said the boy, “ Madam, 
my brother refused him.” 

Adam had ridden into Liddesdale to 
find Bothwell, into the Lammermuirs, into 
Clydesdale : but the Earl was in none of 
his castles. ‘Then he went the English road 
towards Berwick : got news at Eyemouth. 
The Earl was away. Two yawls had 
shipped him and his servants ; had stood 
for the south—for France, it was thought. 
The glove was in his bosom, no doubt. 
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The Queen sent Adam away rewarded, 
and had in Des-Essars. ‘“ Jean-Marie,” 
she said, “‘my Lord Bothwell hath gone 
oversea. Do you suppose, to France ?” 

** No, Madam ; I suppose to Flanders.” 

He seemed troubled to reply—evaded 
her looks. 

““ Why there ?” 

‘*Madam, there 
Dunkirk 4 

“Enough, enough! Go, boy.” 

She had appointed to ride that day to 
the hawking. ‘The prince was to be there, 
with new peregrines from Zealand. Now— 
she would not go. Instead, she crept 
into her oratory alone, and, having locked 
the doors, went through secret rites. She 
stripped herself to the shift, unbound her 
hair, took off shoes and stockings. With 
two lit candles, one in either hand, she 
stood stock-still before the crucifix for 
an hour. Chilled to the bones, with teeth 
chattering and fingers too stiff to find the 


was a woman at 





hooks for the eyes, she dressed herself 


then in some fashion, and slipped quietly 
out. This was her third absolution. 
Thus she froze out of her heart the last 
filament of tainted flesh ; and then, brizht- 
eyed and wholesome, set her face towards 


life. 


(To be continued., 





LIGHT AND SHADE. 


BY LAURENCE 


LI, things that shine 


And waste contains 


And life that blooms the 


HOUSMAN. 


give shade ; 
a fire ; 
most, the most shall fade - 


Rendered to earth or air, 


The things that once were fair 


Show by their deaths an 


unappeased desire. 


From all that shines comes shade ; 


So man’s lost Eden throws 


Shadows from her bright trees 


On every tree that grows. 


Where’er the glory falls, there, too, the grief ; 


And not a leaf spreads in the sunlit glade, 


But, with its wings, spread also wings of shade. 
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PIERRE LOTI: 


THE MAN AND HIS BOOKS. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


HE extent to which an author’s 
individuality is revealed by his 
works is not the least interesting 

of the many questions with which the 
literary critic is brought face to face. 
Some writers, among whom Flaubert is 
the most striking example, have been 
quite impersonal in their books. But 
these are rare exceptions. The majority 


upon personal sources that their books 
are veritable autobiographies. Indeed, 
Julien Viaud, Capitaine de frégate in the 
French navy, otherwise known as Pierre 
Loti, Membre de Académie Frangaise, 
has himself confessed to the purely auto- 
biographical nature of his writings. “ In 
all my books,” he once said, with an 
egoism which would have been inexcusable 

















Pierre Loti in the uniform of a member of the Académie Frangais. 


Photo by Benque, Paris. 


of literary men lay bare their mental 
characteristics to their readers now and 
then, though sometimes so slightly that it is 
difficult to detect the personality beneath 
the written line. 

The writer who calls himself by the 
charmingly exotic pseudonym of Loti 
belongs neither to the one nor to the 
Other of these classes, but to the small 
category of authors who draw so extensively 
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in the mouth of another, “there are but 
three characters : Loti, the landscape, and 
the impression made upon Loti by the 
landscape”; words which were not, of 
course, meant literally, but only in the 
sense that his books were princtpally a 
record of his own impressions and 
sensations, and that he himself was the 
chief character. Autobiographical to a 
greater extent than the works of any other 


. 
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French writer of the present day, Pierre 
Loti’s twenty-three volumes form a very 
true mirror of his mind. ‘They show 
us a man of extremely egoistical nature, 
yet, let it be said, never displeasing in 


; E eUpitiassen iih snail, 
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his egoism. ‘The beauty of his style, his 
tenderness, his marvellous gift of descrip- 
tion mask the individualism which runs 
through all his books. ‘They reveal a man 
who has made it a rule to do whatever 
pleases him, even, perhaps, “in spite of 
all morality and every social convéntion.” 
“T have come to think,” hé says in 
Aziyadé, “that everything which pleases 
me is good, and that one must always do 
one’s best to spice the insipid repast of 
life.” They reflect a man given to long 
periods of meditation, during which, as 
in his house at Eyoub, in the same _ novel, 
he addresses not a word to living soul— 
hours of self-communion so precious that 
even the closest friend cannot persuade 
him to relinquish them. I recollect an 
intimate friend of his telling me that on 
one occasion when he called at his house 
at Rochefort-sur-Mer he found him in 
one of these moods. Loti received him 
cordially, as, indeed, in the case of a 
person he had known so long and so 
intimately he could not otherwise do, but 
begged to be excused all conversation. 
“T shall be glad if you will sit with me 
in my study and smoke a cigarette, but 
you must not expect me to say anything 
to-day.” So the two men sat down and 
remained smoking in deep silence for 
upwards of an hour, at the end of which 
time the visitor bade loti au revoir, 
leaving him still buried in his reverie. 
Finally, they disclose—these delightful 
books of Pierre Loti—a man with an 
intense love of romantic adventure. Much 
the same spirit which led him to adopt 


the dress of a Turk and risk his life for 
the fair Aziyadé once inspired him at 
‘Toulon to don the costume of an acrobat 
and perform on the horizontal bar in the 
arena of a circus which happened to be 


passing through the — town. 
And here is a passage from 


his story of the English naval 
lieutenant and the fair Circas- 
sian indicating this well-known 
fondness of his for .masquera- 
ding in fancy dress. “ Wrapped 
in a fur cloak and my feet on 
a thick ‘Turkey carpet,” he 
writes in Asiyadé, ‘1 continue 
my letter before a joyous fire. 
For a moment I imagine myself 
to be a dervish, and that amuses 
me.” In that one has the 
explanation of a side of Pierre 
Loti’s character which so many 
have been unable to understand. — It 
amuses him to give such entertainments 
as the famous Louis XI. fé/e of 1888, as 
the Carthaginian /éfe a few years later, 
or as the Chinese /é/e held only a few 
weeks ago at his magnificent house ; it 
amuses him to be photographed in ‘Turkish 
costume in the attitude of prayer or simply 
reclining in his mosque; it amuses him 
to put on the picturesque dress of a Moor, 
glittering with precious stones. And while 
amusing him, the adoption of these different 
réles enables him momentarily to forget 
that he is part and parcel of that modern 
Europe whose inesthetic dress he so 
heartily dislikes. 

Julien Viaud, who comes of an old 
Protestant family, was born at Rochefort- 
sur-Mer on January 14th, 1850. A 
delicate child and the youngest of the 
family—he had a sister Marie and a 
brother Gustave, a naval doctor, who died 
more than thirty years ago when on his 
way home from Cochin China—he spent 
rather a monotonous childhood in_ his 
parents’ old-fashioned house in the Rue 
Chanzy, in spite of the tenderness shown 
him by his mother and his two aunts. 
Yet, monotonous though it was, he has 
always looked back to those early days 
with pleasure, and never tires of dwelling 
on the subject of the calm, uneventful 
life in the Saintonge. He has a keen 
recollection of walks in the country, and 
the delight with which he discovered 
forests and plains and, above all, the sea 
in the neighbourhood of the Ile d’Oléron. 
The sight of the sea had a powerful effect 
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upon his mind; it set him dreaming of 
foreign countries, which he determined, 
even at the early age of seven, to see as 
soon as he was old enough. 

‘The adventurous spirit of seafaring 
ancestors thus making its appearance, the 
boy’s mother decided, shortly after the 
death of her husband, to let him have his 
own way, and, accordingly, set about his 
education for the navy. At first educated 
privately, Julien, atthe age of fifteen, was 
sent to the Lycée Henri IV. in Paris, to 
prepare for the examination the passing 
of which would enable him to commence 
his naval studies on board the training- 
ship Borda at Brest. He became a naval 
cadet in 1867, at the age of seventeen. 
Two years later he left the training-ship 
to continue his studies elsewhere, but on 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
he was embarked on the cruiser Decr?s, 
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of Rarahu, the heroine of Ze Mariage de 
Loti, and was baptised by his fellow-officers 
with the name under which he has since 
become known all over the world. 
Endowed with an artistic temperament, 
a lover of beautiful objects, and, above 
all, of solitude, the young ensign did not 
care to mix with his companions, whose 
conversations were little to his taste. He 
spent most of his spare time, therefore, in 
his cabin, tending the flowers which he 
had collected the last time the vessel had 
touched land, endeavouring to keep them 
alive until they could be renewed at the 
next port, and living so retired a life that 
his brother-officers named him ZLo#z, after 
those tropical plants which he loved so 
well, and which, like him, sought deep 
shade and solitude. Another reason, too, 
impelled him to live as much as possible 
by himself. He felt a need to express his 








Some of the ornaments in the Japanese Room. 
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stationed in the North Sea. At the con- 
clusion of the war he cruised in the 
Pacific, first on board the Vaudreuil and 
afterwards on the Fore. About that time 
he visited Tahiti, made the acquaintance 





thoughts upon paper, to note down his 
impressions of things seen in the course 
of his travels, not with the object of 
publication, but simply for his own amuse- 
ment and the pleasure of his friends, to 
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whom these choses vues were sometimes 
sent in the form of letters. It was not 
until some years later that, on the recom- 
mendation of these friends, he decided to 
present his scattered fragments to the 
public. ‘The result was Aséyadé, which 
appeared in 1878. 

This exquisite love-story was not a 
success On its first appearance ; it needed 
the publication in the J//ustration of a 
second story, Rarahu (1879), afterwards 
republished under the title Ze Mariage de 
Loti (1882), to bring the author’s name 
under notice. Pierre Loti sent the 
manuscript of Rarvahu to the editor of 
that weekly illustrated paper, accompanied 
by a number of his own_ illustrations. 
Curiously enough, it was the drawings 
rather than the story which pleased the 
editor and ensured its publication. The 
success with which it met was extra- 
ordinary. ‘The name of the author was 
in everybody’s mouth ; the unsold copies 
of Aziyadé were disposed of in the course 
of a few days; and on Loti’s return to 
France he found piles of letters waiting 
for him, asking for instructions to reprint, 
and containing magnificent offers from 
publishers who were anxious to bring out 
anything he liked to give them. More- 
over, newspaper cuttings showed that the 
critics were unanimous in declaring that a 
new writer of great power had made his 
appearance, 

Loti’s two years’ voyage in the Pacific 
was followed by a sojourn with the 
Mediterranean squadron. He then went 
for a visit to Senegal, which led to the 
writing of Ze Roman dun Spahi (1882). 
We afterwards find him on board the 
Couronne at Salonika, the native place of 
Aziyadé, and a little later on board the 
Gladiator, stationed at Constantinople, 
where he again met the _ beautiful 
Circassian. I am told by Pierre Loti 
that when the time came for returning to 
France he tried to exchange places with a 
comrade in order to remain longer in that 
East which had come to exercise such a 
powerful charm over him. But all his 
applications were in vain. His chiefs, 
aware that, in opposition to the laws and 
the Koran, he passed his spare time 
living openly the life of a Turk, feared he 
might meet with his death at the hands 
of some fanatic, and so refused to grant 
his request. He therefore returned to 
Rochefort, in 1877, and commenced upon 
his first book. 


Aziyadé originated in an aventure 
amoureuse at Constantinople. Pierre 
Loti’s life and books have always been 


closely connected. Here is another 
instance of the genesis of one of his finest 
stories, Jon Frere Yves. On one 


occasion, on taking command of a small 
coast transport, the AZosed/e, he met on 
board a former friend, named Le Cor, a 
Breton of proud bearing, an excellent 
seaman when on board, but a victim of 
drink as soon as he touched land. Loti 
began to take an interest in this sailor, 
gave him good advice, assisted him in 
fighting against temptation, and succeeded, 
at last, in reforming him. Out of this 
incident, a few years later (in 1883), he 
made the story which, with /écheur 
a’Islande, ranks as his best work. ‘This 
reminds me, by-the-bye, that Loti has a 
much greater liking for the company of 
sailors and the people than for that of 
officers and the upper classes generally, 
‘*T have learnt,” he writes in one of his 
books, “that amongst poor people more 
than anywhere else you find instances of 
absolute and spontaneous devotion. Most 
decidedly, I like them better than refined 
folk, for they have neither their egoism 
nor their meanness.” When with the 
gunboat Javelot, stationed at Bidassoa, he 
frequently used to play at jeu de paume 
and felote with the smugglers who live at 
Hendaye and in the neighbourhood of 
the frontier of France and Spain. 

In 1880 Loti embarked on board the 
Friedland, and was present at the naval 
demonstration of Dulcigno. Leaving that 
vessel after more than a year, he went on 
board the Dévastation, and then on to 
the Atalanta, which took him to ‘Tonquin 
with Admiral Courbet’s squadron. But 
he returned at the end of a few months, 
and remained in France until he again 
received sailing orders, when he once 
more found himself under Courbet, this 
time on board the 77iomphante. He was 
at Makung, in the Pescadores, not far 
from the Sayard, when the illustrious 
admiral died ; and under the influence of 
the poignant impression caused by that 
unexpected event he wrote an eloquent 
article in glorification of the great sailor, 
an article which must be counted among 
his finest pieces of prose. On the signing 
of peace with China the 77/omphante took 
him to Japan. On the return journey 
home he noted down the impressions 
which form the volume entitled Propos 
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@’Exil (1885), at the same time trans- 
mitting to paper the recollections out of 
which he composed that masterpiece 
Pécheur d@ Islande (1886). His marriage at 
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on the move. He was appointed to a 
post on the Formidable, the flagship of 
the Mediterranean squadron ; and it was 
when with this ironclad, during a stay 


A corner of the Turkish Room. 


Photo by E. Montastier, Rochefort-sur-Mer. 


Bordeaux, and, coinciding with that event, 
his appointment to the command of a 
ship stationed in reserve at Rochefort, 
date from about that time. In_ 18go, 
however, his turn again came round to be 





at Algiers, on May 2tst, 1891, that he 
received the news that he had been 
elected a member of the French Academy. 
The honour was quite unexpected. He 
had spent the day wandering about the 
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old part of the town, in the neighbour- 
hood of an ancient mosque —one of those 
places which he has always loved for its 
soothing effect, and where he has never 
failed to experience the most intimate 
feeling of ‘‘the nullity of terrestrial 
things.” At sunset he descended towards 
the port to go on board his ship, where 
he was to be on night duty ; but before 
doing so thought he would call at the 
bureau de la marine to see if, perchance, 
some Parisian friend had sent a telegram 
telling him who was the new “ immortal,” 
and how many votes he himself had 
received, Greatly to his astonishment, 
he found a large number of telegrams 
announcing that he was the fortunate one, 
—a piece of news which, in his own 
words, made him experience a_ strange 
feeling of anguish, ‘“‘as though a_ too 
magnificent mantle had suddenly been 
thrown upon his shoulders.” 

On leaving the /ormidable he went on 
board the Courbet, where he remained, 
however, only a few months, for at the 
end of 1891 he was put in command of 
the /Javelot, one of the two gunboats 
composing the French naval station at 
Bidassoa. 

There is not an officer in the French 
navy who is prouder of his uniform than 
Pierre Loti, and not an officer who puts 
on civilian dress less than he does. His 
title of Capitaine de frégate is infinitely 
more precious to him than that of 
Membre de Académie Frangaise. Some 
years ago he and other officers, who were 
then only naval lieutenants, found them- 
selves placed on the retired list, in 
accordance with a new law which had 
just come into force. Loti was dismayed, 
nay, indignant at being thrust aside in 
this fashion, so he appealed to the Council 
of State, and succeeded, after some delay, 
in being reinstated in the navy with 
the rank of Capitaine de frégate. At the 
same time, Félix Faure, then President of 
the Republic, made him an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, a mark of distinction 
which was some compensation for the 
anxiety he had undergone at the thought 
that his naval career was at an end. His 
joy at returning to the navy is amply 
proved by the alacrity with which, im 
mediately on the announcement of the 
joint action of the Allied Powers against 
China, he offered his services. He was 
chosen by Vice-Admiral Pottier, Com- 


mander-in-chief of the French squadron 
in the Far East, as his chief aide-de-camp, 
and in the course of his duties saw parts 
of China which had never before been 
visited by Europeans. His impressions 
of the campaign were given in a series of 
brilliant articles, published in the Figaro, 
and afterwards collected into a volume 
under the title, Les Derniers Jours de 
Pekin. 

Interesting though it is, and containing 
many of the fine qualities with which all 
Loti’s books are marked, Les Derniers 
Jours de Pékin is not, however, so 
enchanting a book as his last volume 
of travel impressions, Z’/ude (sans les 
Anglais),* issued only a few months ago. 
Loti has visited most countries worth 
seeing — Morocco, Turkey, Galilee, Japan, 
and others; but he tells me that, of all 
the places with which he is acquainted, 
India has left the most vivid impression. 
English people especially, therefore, will 
read with interest the result of his travels 
there at the end of 1goo and early in 
Igol, in spite of the fact that, as his title 
shows, he has left us out of his book as 
an unpicturesque detail of the life of 
India, and dedicated his impressions to 
* President Kriiger and the heroes of the 
Transvaal.” We shall certainly not be 
disposed to quarrel with him on either 
account. Had he given us a book des- 
cribing India otherwise than from the 
point of view of its national life we should 
ourselvés have been the first to have ex- 
pressed disappointment; and as to his 
dedication I for one can see no objection 
to him honouring noble qualities which 
most Englishmen are now unanimous in 
recognising. Loti is to be congratulated, 
therefore, on setting before himself the 
object of seeing and describing only those 
things which are intensely Indian. Our 
only regret is that he was not able to tell 
us more than he does about the inside 
life of India ; for, during the first portion 
of his journey, when the guest of the 
Maharajah of Travancore and the Rajah 
of Cochin, he was prevented by the 
necessity of observing official etiquette 
from penetrating beneath the surface of 
the life of the people. “ Instead of this 
official solitude,” he writes at the time he 
is being entertained by the latter prince, 
“how much I should have preferred 
living at Matancher, in any little inn, free 
to mingle this evening with the life of the 


* Calmann-Lévy, 3 Rue Auber, ‘Paris, 
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people ! Here and at Travancore I 


am in India, and yet I almost might not 
be here at all.” The same note of regret 
at being kept within bounds, and especially 
at being unable to break down the barriers 
which he found constantly in his way 
when studying Brahminism, occurs time 
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ever been written. Among the note- 
worthy chapters in the book are those 
describing the buried city of Anuradha- 
pura, in Ceylon, the marvellous rock of 
‘Trichinopolis, and the Brahmin procession 
with Vishnu’s car at Chri-Ragan ; the visit 
to the temple of Siva, and an inspection 


The Chinese Room. 
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after time in his pages. In spite, how- 
ever, of difficulties with which every 
foreigner is bound to meet, Pierre Loti, 
once he is well into his subject, becomes 
intensely interesting, and his book un- 
doubtedly contains some of the most 
vivid descriptions of India, its temples, 
its people and their customs, which have 





of the treasures of the fish-eyed goddess 
Parvati ; Haidarabad and Golconda, and 
the Ellora caves. But where Loti reaches 
the height of his wonderful descriptive 
powers is in his accounts of Jodhpur 
and Benares. Here is a passage from 
his chapter on the former city—/a delle 
ville de camaieu rose—which, in order to 
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preserve his exquisite style, had better be 
given in the original :— 


Avoir une grande ville rose, entiérement 
rose, du méme rose et semée des mémes 
bouquets blancs, ses maisons, ses remparts, 
ses palais, ses temples, ses tours et ses 
miradors, quel étonnant caprice de souverain ! 
On dirait qu’on a tendu tous les murs d’une 
méme vieille indienne a fleurs, on dirait une 
ville en vieux camaieu du XVIII® siécle ; 
cela différe de tout ce qu’on avait vu ailleurs, 
cela arrive A des effets de complete et 
charmante invraisemblance. Des rues d’un 
kilométre de long, alignées au cordeau, 
larges comme deux fois nos boulevards et 
bordées de hauts palais dont la fantaisie 
orientale a varié les facades 4 Vinfini. Nulle 
part plus extravagante superposition de 
colonnades, d’arceaux festonnés, de tours, de 
balcons, de miradors. ‘Tout cela pareillement 
rose, tout cela d’une méme teinte d’étoffe 
ou de fleur; et la moindre moulure, la 
moindre arabesque, relevée d’un_ filet blanc. 
Sur les parties sculptées, on dirait qu’on a 
cloué des passementeries blanches, tandis 
que, sur les parties plates, reprend l’éternel 
camaieu avec ses mémes bouquets surannés. 
Et tout le long de ces rues s’agitent des 
foules, dans un immense éblouissement de 
couleurs. Des marchands par milliers, ayant 
par terre leurs étalages d’étoffes, de cuivre 
et d’armes, encombrent les deux cétés des 
trottoirs, tandis que parmi eux se déménent 
les femmes, aux voiles bariolés de grands 
dessins fantasques et aux bras nus cerclés 
d’anneaux jusqu’a l’épaule. Au milieu de la 
chaussée, le défilé est continuel, de cavaliers 
aux armes d’argent sur des selles éclatantes, 
de lourds chariots trainés par des zébus aux 
cornes peintes, de chameaux attachés en 
longue file, d’éléphants en robe dorée dont 
on a barbouillé la trompe de mille dessins. 
Passent aussi des dromadaires, que montent 
deux personnages lun derriére autre, et 
qui vont au trot léger, le cou tendu, comme 
des autruches a la course; passent des fakirs 
entiérement nus, poudrés a blanc de la téte 
aux pieds; passent des palanquins et des 
chaises 4 porteurs : tout Orient des féeries, 
processionnant A grand spectacle, dans l’in- 
imaginable cadre de camaieu rose. 


In the midst of all the signs of wealth 
of this wonderful city, Loti witnessed 
some heartrending results of the famine, 
and one of the tenderest passages in his 
book is a description of three little Indian 
brothers, worn to skeletons, who were 
moved away from the place where they 
had lain down to die in order to make 
room for a hundred sacks of wheat but 
a few handfuls of which would have saved 
their lives, 


The Biblical grandeur of many passages 
of /’/nde reminds me that the Bible, 
whose fine images and poetry so impressed 
Julien Viaud as a child, when read aloud 
by his father before the assembled family, 
is perhaps the only book which has had 
an influence upon his style. Pierre Loti, 
as he confessed on his reception by the 
French Academy, has never been a great 
reader. At the time of his election to 
the seat formerly held by Octave Feuillet 
he had read but two of that novelist’s 
works—Sydille and Julia de Trécwur. 
The works of Flaubert, the Bible, and 
the books of the writer who first persuaded 
him to read the former—Alphonse Daudet 
are-the only writings for which he has 
any fondness. With little time or incli- 
nation for reading books, it is almost 
needless to say that he never looks at 
newspapers, “‘ not one of which,” he tells 
me, ‘fever passes my door.” 

Having already mentioned Loti’s skill 
as an artist, I may add that as a child 
he showed considerable talent for drawing. 
In a church at Constantinople hangs an 
oil painting, representing a saint in prayer, 
which he executed and presented to a 
priest who had given him lessons in 
Coptic. At the age of six he was also 
an accomplished musician, but, though 
he continued to play the piano until six 
or seven years ago, he hardly ever touches 
it now. His favourite composers are 
Bach, Gluck, Handel, Reyer, and Wagner. 

Though he has travelled in so many 
countries, Pierre Loti is not a_ great 
linguist. "The only foreign tongue which 
he knows at all thoroughly is ‘Turkish. 
He knows some English and Spanish, but 
very little Arabic or Japanese. He holds 
no political views, and is not in the 
slightest degree interested in_ politics, 
which he regards as antagonistic to the 
pursuit of literature. “But I have a 
veneration for the past,” he tells me, 
“and for ancient traditions.” 

A few words must be said, in conclusion, 
about this celebrated writer’s house at 
Rochefort—one of the most original as 
well as one of the most splendidly 
furnished and decorated residences in 
France. Adjoining a drawing-room, orna- 
mented with family portraits and a 
magnificent ‘ Nativity” by Raphael, is 
the Chinese room, containing a fine col- 
lection of curios made during his travels. 
Another room is filled with Japanese 
ornaments. Leading out of a second 
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Pierre Loti in his Mosque. 


Photo by E. Montastier, Rochefort-sur-Mer. 


drawing-room, in the Louis XVI. style, 
is a large Renaissance dining-room, hung 
with tapestries. But infinitely finer than 
all these is the Mosque, where Pierre 
Loti, during the short intervals between 
his voyages, loves so much to meditate. 
It is entirely paved with pink and white 
marble; a gold and blue mosaic covers 





the walls; and on all sides are to be 
seen costly carpets and stuffs. Every- 
thing it contains has been brought from 
the East. Finally, adjoining this place 
of prayer and meditation, is a Turkish 
drawing-room and a Turkish bedroom, 
in one of the alcoves of which hangs a 
portrait of Aziyaté. 
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“ ND so I look in to see her when- 

ever I can spare half an hour. 

I fancy it cheers her up a bit 
to have some one to talk to about 
Edinburgh—and all that. You say you’re 
going to tell her about its having been 
my doing, your getting that berth. Now, 
I won't have it. You promised you 
wouldn’t. I hate jaw, as you know, and 
I don’t want to have her gassing about 
gratitude and all that rot. I don’t like 
it even from you. So stow all that piffle. 
You’d do as much for me, any day. I 
suppose Edinburgh 7s a bit dull; but 
you've got the higher emotions of our 
fallen nature to cheer you up. Essex 
Court is dull, if you like! It’s three 
years since I had the place to myself, 
and I tell you it’s pretty poor sport. I 
don’t seem to care about duchesses or 
the gilded halls nowadays. Getting old, 
I suppose. Really, my sole occupation 
is going to see another man’s girl, and 
letting her prattle prettily about him. 
Lord, what fools these mortals be! 
Sorry I couldn’t answer your letter before. 
I suppose you'll be running up for 
Christmas? So long! Im taking her 
down those Ruskins she wanted. Here’s 
luck !” 

The twisted knot of three thin initials 
at the end of the letter stood for one 
of the set of names painted on the 
black door of the Temple Chambers. 
‘The other names were those of ‘Tom, 
who had strained a slender competence 
to become a barrister, and, finding the 
achievement unremunerative, had been 
glad enough to get the chance of sub- 
editing a paper in Edinburgh. 

Dick enveloped and stamped his letter, 
threw it on the table, and went into his 
bedroom. When he came back in a 
better coat and a newer tie he looked 
at the letter and shrugged his shoulders, 
and he frowned all the way down the 
three flights and as far as Brick Court. 
Here he posted the letter. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders again, but after 
the second shrug the set of them was 
firmer. 

As his hansom swung through the 
dancing lights of the Strand, he shrugged 
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his shoulders for the third time. And 
at that his tame devil came as at a 
signal, and drew a pretty curtain across 
all thoughts save one—the thought of 
the “other man’s girl.” Indeed, hardly 
a thought was left—rather a sense of her, 
of those disquieting soft eyes of hers, 
the pretty hands, the frank laugh, the 
long beautiful lines her gowns took on; 
the unexpected twists and curves of her 
hair ; above all, the reserve, veiling tender- 
ness as snowflakes might veil a red rose, 
with which she spoke of the other man, 

Dick had known ‘Tom for all of their 
men’s lives, and they had been friends. 
Both had said so often enough. But 
now he thought of him as the “ other 
man.” 

The lights flashed past. Dick’s eyes 
were fixed on a picture. A_ pleasant 
room, an artist’s room ; prints, sketches, 
green curtains, the sparkle of old china, 
fire- and candle-light. <A girl in a long 
straight dress—he could see the little 
line where it would catch against her 
knee as she came forward to meet him 
with both hands outstretched. Would it 
be both hands? He decided it would— 
to-night. 

He was right, even to the little line in 
the sea-blue gown. Both hands-—such 
long, thin, magnetic hands. 

“You ave good,” she said at once. 
“Oh, you must let me thank you. ‘Tom’s 
told me who it was that got him that 
splendid berth. Oh, what a friend you 
are! And lending him the money and 
everything. I can’t tell you. ... It’s 
too much. ... Youare.. .” 

“Don’t!” he said; “it’s nothing at all.” 

“It’s everything,” said she. ‘'lom’s 
told me quite all about it, mind! I know 
we owe everything to you.” 

“ My dear Miss Harcourt,” he began. 

But she interrupted him. “Why not 
Harry ?” she asked. “* I thought——” 

“Yes: thank you. But it was nothing. 
You see, I couldn’t let poor old ‘Tom 
go on breaking his heart in silence, when 
just writing a letter or two would put him 
in a position to speak.” 

She had held his hands, or he hers, 
or both, all this time. Now she moved 
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away to the fire. “Come and sit down, 
and be comfortable,” she said. “This is 
the chair you like; and I’ve got some 
cigarettes, your very own kind, from the 
Stores.” 

She remembered a time when she had 
thought that it was he, Dick, who might 
break his heart for her. The remem- 
brance of that vain thought was a constant 
pin-prick to her vanity, a constant affront 
to her modesty. She had tried to snub 
him in those days, tried to show him that 
his hopes were vain. And, after all, he 
hadn’t had any hopes: he’d only been 
anxious about ‘Tom! In the desolation 
of her parting from ‘Tom she had longed 
for sympathy. Dick had given it, and 
she had been kinder to him than she 
had ever been to any man but her lover. 
First because he was her lover’s friend, 
and secondly because she wanted to 
pretend to herself that she had never 
fancied that there was any reason for not 
being kind to him. 

She sat down in the chair opposite to his. 
‘**Now,” she said, ‘I won’t thank you any 
more, if you hate it so; but you ave good, 
and neither of us will ever forget it.” 

He sat silent for a moment. He had 
played for this ; for this he had delayed 
to answer the lIctter wherein ‘Tom an- 
nounced his intention of telling Harriet 
the whole fair tale of his friend’s goodness. 
He had won the trick. Yet for an instant 
he hesitated to turn it over. ‘Then he 
shrugged his shoulders—I won’t mention 
this again, but it was a tiresome way he 
had when the devil or the guardian angel 
were working that curtain I told you of— 
and said: ‘* Dear little lady! you make me 
wish that I were good.” 

Then he sighed: it was quite a real 
sigh, and she wondered whether he could 
possibly not be good right through. Was 
it possible that he was wicked in some 
of those strange mysterious ways peculiar 
to men—billiards, barmaids, opera-balls, 
flashed into her mind. Perhaps she might 
help him to be good. She had heard the 
usual pretty romances about the influence 
of a good woman. ‘‘Come,” she said, 
“light up, and tell me all about every- 
thing.” 

So he told her many things. And now 
and then he spoke of ‘Tom, just to give 
himself the pleasure-pain of that snow- 
veiled-rose aspect. 

He kissed her hand when he left her— 
a kiss of studied brotherliness, Yet the 
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kiss had in it a tiny heart of fire, fierce 
enough to make her wonder, when he had 
left her, whether, after all . . . But she 
put the thought away hastily. “I may 
be a vain fool,” she said, “but I won’t be 
fooled by my vanity twice over.” And 
she kissed ‘Tom’s portrait and went to bed. 

Dick went home in a heavenly haze ot 
happiness—so he told himself as he went. 
When he woke up, at about three o’clock, 
and began to analyse his sensations, he had 
cooled enough to call it an intoxication 
of pleasurable emotion. At three in the 
morning, if ever, the gilt is off the ginger- 
bread. 

Dick lay on his back, his hands clenched 
at his sides, and, gazing open-eyed into 
the darkness, he saw many things. He 
saw all the old friendship: the easy, jolly 
life in those rooms; the meeting with 
Harriet—it was at an artist’s dance. He 
saw the days when his thoughts turned 
more and more to every chance of meet- 
ing her, as though each had been his 
only chance of life. He saw the Essex 
Court sitting-room as it had looked on the 
night when ‘Tom had announced that 
Harriet was the only gil in the world— 
adding, at almost a night’s length, that 
impassioned statement of his hopeless 
financial condition. He could hear ‘lom’s 
voice as he said, “And I vow she 
cares |” 

Dick felt again the thrill of pleasure 
that had come with the impulse to be, 
for once, really noble—to efface himself, to 
give up the pursuit that lighted his days, 
the dream that enchanted his nights. His 
own voice, too, he heard: “Cheer up, 
old chap. We'll find a lucrative post for 
you in five minutes, and set the wedding 
bells a-ringing in half an hour, or less! 
Why on earth didn’t you tell me before ?” 

The glow of conscious nobility had 
lasted a long while—nearly a week, if he 
recollected aright. Then had come the 
choice of two openings for ‘Tom, one 
in London, and one, equally good, in 
Edinburgh. Dick had chosen to offer to 
his friend the one in Edinburgh. He 
had told himself then that both lovers 
would work better if they were not near 
enough to waste each other’s time, and he 
had almost believed—he was almost sure, 
even now, that he had almost believed 
that this was the real reason. 

But when ‘Tom had gone there had 
been frank tears in the lovers’ parting, 
and Dick had walked up the platform to 
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avoid the embarrassment of witnessing 
them. 

“You beast! you brute! you hound 
said Dick to himself, lying rigid and 
wretched in the darkness. ‘‘ You know 
well enough that you wanted him out 
of the way. And you promised to look 
after her and keep her from being dull. 
And you’ve done all you can to keep 
your word, haven't you? She hasn’t 
been dull, I swear. And you’ve been 
playing for your own hand—and that 
poor, stupid, honest chap down. there, 
slaving away, and trusting you as he 
trusts God! And you’ve written him 
lying letters twice a week, and betrayed 
him, as far as you got the chance, every 
day ; and seen what a cur you are, every 
night, as you see it now. Oh yes—you’re 
succeeding splendidly. She forgets to think 
of Tom when she’s talking to you. How 
often did s#e mention him last night? It 
was you every time. You're not fit to 
speak to a decent man, you reptile.” 

He relaxed the clenched hands. ‘“Can’t 
you stop that infernal see-saw?” he 
asked, pounding at his pillow—“‘light and 
fire every day, and hell-black ice every 
night. Look at it straight, you coward. 
If you’re game to face the music, why, 
face it. Marry her, and friendship and 
honesty be damned. Or perhaps you 
might screw yourself up to another noble 
act—not a shoddy one this time.” 

Still sneering, he got up and pottered 
about in slippers and pyjamas till he had 
stirred together the fire and made himself 
cocoa. He drank it and smoked two 
pipes. This is very unromantic, but so 
it was. He slept after that. 

When he woke in the morning all 
things looked brighter. He almost 
succeeded in pretending that he did not 
despise himself. But there was a letter 
from ‘Tom, and the guardian angel took 
charge of the curtain again. He was 
tired, brain and body. The prize seemed 
hardly worth the cost. The question of 
relative values, at any rate, seemed 
debatable. The day passed miserably. 

At about five o’clock he was startled to 
feel the genuine throb of an honest 
impulse. Such an impulse in him at that 
hour in the day, when usually the devil 
was arranging the curtain for the evening’s 
tragi-comedy, was so unusual as to rouse 
in him a psychologic interest strong 
enough to come near to destroying its 
object. Yet the flame of pleasure lighted 
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by the impulse fought successfully against 
the cold wind of cynical analysis, and he 
stood up. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “the copy- 
books are right. Be virtuous, and you 
will be happy. At least if you aren’t, you 
won't. And if you are ? One could 
but try!” He packed a bag. He went 
out and sent telegrams to his people 
at King’s Lynn, and to all the folk 
in town with whom he ought in these 
next weeks to have danced and dined. 
And he wrote a telegram to her. But 
that went no farther than the floor of the 
Fleet Street Post Office, where it lay in 
trampled scattered rhomboids. 

Then he dined in hall—he could not 
spare from his great renunciation even 
such a thread of a thought as should have 
decided his choice of a restaurant ; and 
he went back to the gloomy little rooms 
and wrote a letter to Tom. 

It seemed, until his scientific curiosity 
was aroused by the seeming, that he wrote 
with his heart’s blood. After the curiosity 
awoke, the heart’s blood was only water 
coloured highly. 

“Look here: I can’t stand it any 
longer. I’m a brute, and I know it, and 
I know you'll think so. The fact is, I’ve 
fallen in love with your Harry, and I 
simply can’t bear it, seeing her every day 
almost and knowing she’s yours and not 
mine” (there the analytic demon pricked 
up its ears and the scratching of the pen 
ceased). ‘I have fought against it,” the 
letter went on, after a long pause—“ you 
don’t know how I’ve fought—but it’s 
stronger thanI am. I love her—impos- 
sibly, unbearably: the only right and 
honourable thing to do is to go away, 
and I’m going. My only hope is that 
she'll never know.—Your old Friend.” 

As he scrawled the signatory hiero- 
glyphic his only hope was that she zwou/d 
know, and that the knowledge would 
leaven, with tenderly pitying thoughts of 
him, the heroic figure, her happiness with 
Tom, the commonplace. 

He addressed and stamped the 
envelope ; but he did not close it. “I 
might want to put in another word or 
two,” he said to himself. And even then 
in his inmost heart he hardly knew that 
he was going to her. He knew it when 
he was driving towards Chenies Street, 
and then he told himself that he was 
going to bid her good-bye—for ever. 

Angel and devil were so busy shifting 
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“She pulled the letter out and read it. 
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the curtain to and fro that he could not 
see any scene clearly. He came into her 
presence pale with his resolution to be 
noble, to leave her for ever to happiness 
and ‘Tom. It was difficult, though, 
even at that supreme moment, to look 
at her and to couple those two ideas. 

“ T’ve come to say good-bye,” he said. 

“ Good-bye?” ‘The dismay in her eyes 
seemed to make that unsealed letter leap 
in his side-pocket. 

“Ves, I’m going—circumstances I can’t 
help. I’m going away for a long time.” 

“Ts it bad news? Oh, 1 am sorry! 
When are you going?” 

“To-morrow,” he said, 
decided to say “ ‘To-night.” 

“But you can stay now, can’t you?P 
Don’t go like this. It’s dreadful. I 
shall miss you so!” 

He fingered the letter. ‘I must go 
and post a letter; then ll come back — 
if I may? Where did I put that hat of 
mine ?” 

As she turned to pick up the hat from 
the table, he dropped the letter—the 
heart’s-blood-written letter—on the floor 
behind him. 

“Tl be back in a minute or two,” he 
said ; and went out, to walk up and down 
the far end of Chenies Street and picture 
her, alone with his letter. 

She saw it at the instant when the latch 
of her flat clicked behind him. She 
picked it up and mechanically turned it 
over to look at the address. He, in the 
street outside, knew just how she would 
do it. ‘Then she saw that the letter was 
unfastened. 

How often had Tom said that there 
were to be no secrets between them ! 
This was Avs letter. But it might hold 
Dick’s secret. Bat then if she knew 
Dick’s secret she might be able to help 
him. He was in trouble, any one could 
see that—awful trouble. She turned the 
letter over and over in her hands. He 
without, walking with half-closed eyes, felt 
that she was so turning it. 

Suddenly she pulled the letter out and 
read it. He, out in the gaslit night, 
knew how it would strike at her pity, her 
tenderness, her strong love of all that was 
generous and noble. He pictured the 
scene when he should re-enter her room, 
and his heart beat wildly. He held him- 
self in; he was playing the game now in 
deadly earnest. He would give her time 
to think of him, to pity him—time even 


even as he 
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to wonder whether, after all, duty and 
honour had not risen up in their might 
to forbid him to dare to try his faith by 
another sight of her. He waited, keenly 
aware that, long as the waiting was to him, 
who knew what the ending was to be, it 
must be ten times as long for her, who 
did not know. 

At last he went back to her. And the 
scene that he had pictured in the night, 
where the east wind swept the street, was 
acted out now, exactly as he had foreseen 
it. 

She held in her hand the open letter. 
She came towards him, still holding it. 
“J’ve read your letter,” she said. 

In her heart she was saying, ‘I must 
be brave. Never mind modesty and 
propriety. ‘Lom could never love me like 
this. e’s a hero—my hero.” 

In the silence that followed her con- 
fession he seemed to hear almost the very 
words of her thought. He hung his head 
and stood before her in the deep humility 
of a chidden child. ‘I am sorry,” he 
said. “Iam ashamed. Forgive me. I 
couldn’t help it. No one could. Good- 
bye. ‘Try to forgive me.” 

He turned to go, but she caught him 
by the arms. He had been almost sure 
that she would. “ You mustn’t go,” she 


said. “Oh, I am so sorry for Tom ; but 
it’s not the same for him. ‘There are 
lots of people he'd like just as well— but 


you——” 


“ Hush,” he said gently, ‘don’t think 
of me. I shall be all right. I shali get 
over it.” 

His sad set smile assured her that he 
never would—never, in this world or the 
next. Her eyes were shining with the stress 
of the scene ; his with the charm of it. 

“You are so strong, so brave, so good,” 
she made herself say. “I can’t let you 
go. Qh, don’t you see, I can’t let you 
suffer. You’ve suffered so much already — 
you've been so noble. Oh, it’s better to 
know now. If I’d found out later . . .” 

She hung her head, and waited. But 
he would not spare her. Since he had 
sold his soul, he would have the price— 
the full price, to the very last blush, the 
last tear, the last tremble in the pretty 
voice, 

“Let me go,” he said, and his voice 
shook with real passion; “let me go— 
I can't bear it.” He took her hands 
gently from his arms and held them 
lightly. 
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Next moment they were round his 


neck. “Don't be unhappy! I can’t 
bear it. Don’t you see? Ah, don’t you 
see?” 


‘Then he allowed himself to let her 
know that he did see. When he left her, 
an hour later, she stood in the middle of 
her room and drew a long breath. “ Of!” 
she cried, “‘ what have I done? What 
have | done?” 

He walked away with the maiden fire 
of her kisses thrilling his lips. “I’ve 
won! I’ve won! I’ve won!” his heart 
sang within him. 

But when he woke in the night—these 
months had taught him the habit of 
waking in the night and facing his soul— 
he said: “It was very easy, after all — 
very, very easy! And was it worth 
while ?” 

But the next evening, when they met, 
neither tasted in the other’s kisses -the 
bitterness of last night’s regrets. And in 
three days Tom was to come home. He 
came. All the long way in the rattling, 
shaking train a song of delight sang itself 
over and over in his brain. He too had 
his visions—he was not too commonplace 
for those. He saw her, her bright beauty 
transfigured by the joy of reunion, rushing 
to meet him with eager hands and gladly- 
given lips. He thought of all he had to 
tell her: the fifty pounds saved already ; 
the editor’s probable resignation ; his own 
almost certain promotion ; the incredibly 
dear possibility of their marriage before 
another year had passed. It seemed 
a month before he pressed the electric 
button at her door, and pressed it with a 
hand that trembled for joy. 

The door opened and she met him, 
but this was not the radiant figure of his 
vision. It seemed to be not she, but 
an image of her—an image without life, 
without colour. 

**Come in,” she said; “I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

‘What is it?” he asked bluntly. ‘‘What’s 
happened, Harry? What’s the matter ?” 

‘I’ve found out,” she said slowly, but 
without hesitation —had she not rehearsed 
the speech a thousand times in these 
three days ?—‘‘ I’ve found out that it was 
a mistake, Tom. I—I love somebody 
else. Don’t ask who it is. I love him. 
Ah—don’t /” 

For his face had turned a leaden white, 
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and he was groping blindly for something 
to hold on to. 

He sat down heavily on the chair where 
Dick had knelt at her feet the night before. 
But now it was she who was kneeling. 

“Oh, don’t, ‘Vom dear, don’t! I can’t 
bear it. I’m not worth it. He’s so brave 
and noble, and he loves me so.” 

“And don’t Z love you?” said poor 
Tom, and then without ado or disguise he 
burst into tears. 

She had ceased to think or to reason. 
Her head was on his shoulder, and they 
clung blindly to each other and cried like 
two children. 


When Tom went to the Temple that 
night he carried a note from Harry to 
Dick. With sublime audacity and a 
confidence deserved she made Tom her 
messenger. 

“It’s a little secret,” she said, smiling at 
him, “and you're not to know.” 

Tom thought it must be something 
about a Christmas present for himself. 
He laughed, a little shakily, and took the 
note. 

Dick read it and crushed it in his hand, 
while Tom poured out his full heart. 
“'There’s been some nonsense while I 
was away,” he said; “she must have been 
dull and unhinged --you left her too much 
alone, old man. But it’s all right now. 
She couldn’t care for any one but me, 
after all, and she knew it directly she saw 
me again. And we’re to be married 
before next year’s out, if luck holds.” 

“ Here’s luck, old man!” said Dick, 
lifting his whiskey. 

When ‘Tom had gone to bed, weary 
with the quick sequence of joy and misery 
and recurrent joy, Dick read the letter 
again. ‘I can’t do it,” said the letter— 
“it’s notin me. He loves me too much. 
And I am fond of him. He couldn’t bear 
it. He’s weak, you see; he’s not like 
you—brave and strong and noble. But 
I shall always be better because you’ve 
loved me. I’m going to try to be brave 
and noble and strong, like you. And you 
must help me, dear. God bless you! 
Good-bye.” 

** After all,” said Dick, as he watched 
the white letter turn in the fire to black, 
gold-spangled, ‘‘after all, it was not so 
easy. And oh! how it would have been 
worth while!” 
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HOW THE NEW POPE IS ELECTED. 


BY SALVATORI CORTESI. 


=: P4 PA vere mortuus est”; and the 

bells of the four hundred churches 

of the Eternal City toll out the 
mournful announcement to the waiting 
faithful, while the telegraph spreads the 
news all over the globe. The Vatican 
and St. Peter's are surrounded with 
soldiers and police of the Government, 
not to protect the building from outside 
assault, but to prevent the exportation 
of anything from the inside; as_ before 
1870—giving a too practical interpretation 
to the gospel verse diviserunt vestimenta 
ejus—the Vatican, and especially the 
late Pontiffs private apartments, in the 
interregnum after the death of the Pope, 
were sacked. Now, while the environs of 
the Apostolic Palace are looked after by 
the Italian police, who do not allow any 
carriage to issue forth without examina- 
tion, the interior is put under the care 
of the doyen of the diplomatic body ac- 
credited to the Holy See, who is responsible 
for all, and who, were his authority not 
respected, has the right of asking the 
intervention of the Italian Government. 
In these days the death of the Pope affects 
Rome very slightly. It is really striking 
that in the city—seat of Catholicism— 
where one cannot take a step without 
being confronted with tablets bearing 
long Latin eulogies to different popes, 
the population shows such profound 
indifference to the death of him who is, 
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to them, Christ’s representative on earth 
and the election by the hand of God 
of his successor. ‘The Roman saying— 
“Chi Roma vede 
Perde la fede” 

(who sees Rome loses his faith) is literally 
true. Formerly the first toll of the 
bell was the signal for riots and scenes 
of violence, in which the prisons were 
opened, and palaces, public and private, 
attacked and pillaged, the Vatican being 
the chief point for the fury of the people : 
in fact, the pontifical states, and 
especially Rome, was a country without 
a ruler, and until the throne was again 
filled, law and order were suspended. 

The Conclave should, and usually does, 
last a comparatively short time ; but the 
malicious obstinacy of the different factions 
sometimes prolongs the sitting for many 
months. ‘The election of Pius IX. only 
took some forty-eight hours, while that of 
Leo XIII. was even shorter, Cardinal 
MacCloskey not having time to arrive from 
New York. The late Pope was the first 
to contradict the proverb, “ Who enters the 
Conclave as Pope comes out Cardinal,” as 
he was first favourite, and was elected 
after two ballots, with forty-four votes 
out of sixty. Mgr. Foschi, who was 
one of Leo XIII.’s conclavists, used to 
say that the night before his election 
Cardinal Pecci was exceedingly agitated 
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and restless, and could not sleep at 
all. Ata very late hour he (Foschi) was 
suddenly awakened by an apparition in 
white, looking most ghostly, light in hand, 
which stole noiselessly into his room, 
and for a moment he thought himself 
dreaming. It proved, however, to be 
Cardinal Pecci, who said that he had been 
unable to sleep because of the noise 
below his bedroom, and had asked hos- 
pitality of his neighbour, the Spanish 
Cardinal Paya-y-Rico, but had been 
driven from there by his host’s snores, 


apartment of the departed, and there meets 
the Penitentiaries of St.. Peter’s, to whom 
the remains of the late } ope are confided. 
‘Thus, in the solemn presence of death, 
rendered more majestic by the sweet calm 
of the reverend and gentle face of the 
departed and the awed stillness of those 
present, whoordinarily command attention, 
the entire assembly fall slowly to their 
knees and engage in silent prayer. After 
a few moments the chamberlain rises, 
and, lifting the veil from the face of 
the dead, takes a silver hammer, with 

















The vacant chair, 


which were worse than the original dis- 
turbance. It was then late, so the future 
Pope lay the rest of the night on a 
mattress on the floor of Mgr. Foschi’s 
cell, and was thus enabled to have a few 
hours’ rest. 

“ Requiescat in pace.” Leo XIII. 
(Gioacchino Pecci) has breathed his last 
at the age of ninety-four, after a stubborn 
battle with death. 

No sooner is the Pontiff dead than the 
Cardinal-chamberlain, having been offici- 
ally informed of the event by the Master 
of Ceremonies, assumes violet robes in 
sign of mourning, and, followed by the 
officials of the Holy See, proceeds to the 


which he reverently strikes the forehead 
of the Pope three times, calling at each 
stroke, in a gradually raised voice, the 
name of the defunct, as in this case, 
Gioacchino Pecci! Gioacchino Pecci ! ! 
Gioacchino Pecci!!!” and after the pause 
of profound silence which follows, when 
all gaze expectantly at the pale figure ex- 
tended on the bed, he turns and announces 
solemnly, “The Pope is really dead,’— 
which ceremony is followed by the intoning 
of the De Profundis and the benediction 
of the body with holy water. The fisher- 
man’s ring (St. Peter’s ring) is then taken 
possession of, the Cardinal-vicar sends the 
tidings to the different churches, and so 
6 
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the world knows that the Roman Catholics 
are without a Head. 

For the august dead there are two 
lyings-in-state, while the entire obsequies 
extend over nine days. During these nine 
days the congregations have met every 
morning after mass since the third day 
during the funeral ceremonies, to prepare 
for the Conclave, into which the cardinals 
go on the evening of the tenth day. ‘The 
congregations, which form a fundamental 
part in the government of the Roman 
Church, are twenty in number, each 
cardinal belonging to four. ‘Those best 
known by 
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intermediaries, and are shut up with him ; 
they take notes of what passes, carry on 
intrigues, and when possible contrive 
means of communication with the outside 
world. In these latter days the discipline 
of this important meeting has been much 
relaxed; but formerly it was very strict, as 
can be understood when such tremendous 
interests were at issue, and although all 
precautions were taken, opportunities were 
found to influence the election by politics 
or diplomacy, using pressure, legitimate 
or illegitimate, as circumstances directed. 
Three of the Catholic Powers (Spain, 
France, and 





name to out- 
siders are, 
perhaps, that 
of the Index, 


which — con- 
demns all 
books and 


pamphlets 
inimical to 
the Catholic 
Faith; the 
Propaganda 
Fide, for the 
spreading of 
the Gospel 
by mission- 
aries; the 
Inquisition, 
which — con- 
demns and 
punishes 
heresy ; and 








Austria) en- 
joya peculiar 
privilege, 
called the 
“Right. of 
Exclusion,” 
by which 
they may 
veto the elec- 
tion of a 
certain can- 
didate if not 
pleasing to 
them. A 
cardinal is 
deputed to 
announce, at 
the moment 
he considers 
most pro- 
pitious, that 
So - and - so 








that of In- will not be 
dulgences accepted by 
and_ Relics, his Govern- 
which de- Cardinal and his entourage. ment; but 
cides when he is often 


indulgences shall be granted and as to 
the authenticity of relics. At these pre- 
liminary meetings during the obsequies 
the business and arrangements of the 
Conclave are concluded, the fisherman’s 
ring is broken, the conclavists for each 
cardinal, and attendants, such as doctors, 
chemists, barbers, plumbers, cooks, etc., 
are selected, lots drawn for the different 
cells, and the applications read of those 
who, for one cause or another, wish to 
have three conclavists instead of two—the 
ordinary number. ‘The success or failure 
of a cardinal in conclave is often due to 


the cleverness and diplomatic qualities of 


his conclavists, who are priests in his 
personal service, act as secretaries and 


outwitted, as the protest is only valid 
before the required majority is attained. 
Portugal claims this privilege also, but 
her right has never been recognised. 
The veto represents a political situation 
more than anything else, which no longer 
exists to any extent, as it was instituted 
when the Papacy was a political state, and 
the other Powers considered that they 
had a right to interfere in the election 
of the popes. ‘The long medizval wars 
between France and Austria, and Spain 
and France, which had, too often, their 
battlefields in Italy, made the choice of 
great importance to these countries, as 
the Pontiff was always more or less mixed 
up in the disputes. Italy also, as the 
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heritor of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
might claim the use of the veto, but has 
not done so, as she considers the Papacy 
as now only a spiritual kingdom, and 
desires that the Church should be entirely 
free to carry out her own wishes. ‘The 
last two popes were evidently not fersone 
grate to Austria, as in the case of 
Pius IX. she sent her envoy, Cardinal 
Gayriick, to pronounce the exclusion, and 
for Leo XIII., Cardinal Ganglbauer, both 
of whom arrived too late. ‘The last 
successful use of the veto was in 1835, 
when Spain, by the mouth of Cardinal 
Marco, of 


momentous question is decided. Each 
member of the Sacred College is accom- 
panied by friends and supporters, who 
seize this moment to make inquiries as 
to the chances of their favourites, to insti- 
tute intrigues, and to use their influence 
with waverers. At last, in the midst of 
the excitement, three hours after Ave 
Maria, the tolling of a bell is heard, and 
in the expectant silence which follows, the 
Master of Ceremonies calls in a loud 
voice, “ Hxeant omnes,” the preliminaries 
are over, the outside world departs, all 
entrances except the main door (and that 

is barred on 





Catalan, ob- 
jected to 
Cardinal 
Giustiniani, 
who had 
already ob- 
tained 
twenty-one 
of the neces- 
sary twenty- 
nine votes for 
a majority, 
and who 
took to his 
bed seriously 
ill from dis- 
ap point- 
ment. 

On the 
evening of 
the tenth 
day after the 
death of 
the Pope, the 
cardinals 








each side 
and_ locked 
in the pre- 
sence of the 
officials) are 
walled up, 
and the 
cardinals are 
in Conclave. 
For the elec 
tion of Leo 
XIII., five 
hundred 
men, _ work- 
ing night and 
day, built a 
wall com- 
pletely round 
that portion 
of the Vati- 
can in which 
the cardinals 
Were coR- 
vened. 

T heoretic- 








present in 
Rome meet 
in the Sistine Chapel (if the meeting for 
the election of the new Pope be held 
as usual in the Vatican), preparatory to 
entering into Conclave, having previously 
all been visited by the Marshal of the 
Conclave, Prince Chigi, in whose family 
the office is hereditary, and whose duties 
are to protect at all costs the inviolability 
of the assembly, having for this purpose an 
armed guard at his disposal. After mass, 
and to the intoning of the Veni Crea/or, 
the princes of the Church, each in scarlet 
robes, in slow and solemn precession, two 
and two, the youngest leading, and the 
Swiss and Noble Guards in full uniform 
forming an escort, proceed to the rooms 
in which they are to live until the 





Pontifical soldiers. 


ally the me- 
chanical 
workings for the election of a new pope 
could hardly be improved upon. Every- 
thing is done to prevent unfairness and 
undue biassing of the voters ; but still ways 
and means are found, and exterior influ- 
ences are rendered potent. Nearly every 
pope added new rules and restrictions to 
those already in use, until they are many 
and complicated. The real constitution 
of the Conclave—which comes from the 
Latin cum (with) and clavis (key)—was 
promulgated by Gregory X. about the 
year 1272, after the exhausting disputes 
over his own election, which lasted thirty- 
three months, and brought discord and 
disaster upon the whole papacy. He 
decreed, through the Council of Lyons, 
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that the members of the Sacred College 


should be shut up alone, away, as far as 
possible, from the world; that the Con 
clave should be held, when feasible, in the 
same palace in which the last pope had 
died ; and that, should no decision as to his 
successor be arrived at within three days, 
the cardinals should only have one dish 
at dinner and supper, and in case of con- 
tinued disagreement should be limited 
to bread and water. ‘These rules are 


now much relaxed: the cardinals, con- 
clavists and attendants have plain good 


curtains. Later, cells were partitioned off 
with wood, but only large enough for the 
cardinal’s bed and a ladder which led 
to small cells above for the attendants. 
Light came from the corridor, but so 
little that a taper was required constantly. 
Each cell cost about five or six thousand 
francs (at that time a large amount), and 
was put up at the expense of the occu- 
pant. ‘The first “ duty” of cardinal and 
servant was to make an opening into the 
adjoining cell for secret communication, 
This was the condition of affairs even 





Palazzo Vaticano. 


dinners (about three hundred are required 
every day), and the cardinals are on 
occasions allowed to converse with visitors, 
in the presence of others, and on con- 
dition that they neither receive nor give 
written messages. At present the “ cell ” 
of each cardinal consists of two rooms 
for himself and one each for his two 
conclavists, hung with violet cloth if he 
were created by the late pope, otherwise 
with green: here he may live very com- 
fortably for an indefinite time ; but in the 
very oldest days only a common hall was 
provided, the beds being hung about with 


down to the time of Benedict XIII. 
(Orsini), in 1724—not two hundred years 
ago. ‘The want of air, light, and space, 
which induced vermin, together with the 
length of time often spent in these con- 
fined quarters, caused at each Conclave 
at least three or four deaths, and many 
fell ill. 

The morning of the first day after their 
isolation the cardinals wake early to the 
solemn tolling of the bell, which calls 
them to mass, and, after, to the serious 
business of electing the one who is to 
them Christ’s Vicar upon earth. After 
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mass has been celebrated, a chalice placed 
upon the altar, and a table in the centre 
of the chapel, each cardinal, seated in 
his chair, over which is a_baldacchino, 
takes a voting paper and inscribes the 
name of his candidate upon it. (This 
baldacchino is not without significance, 
as, when the new Pope is really elected, 
each cardinal pulls a cord which raises 
the canopy, leaving the new Pontiff only 
covered.) When all is ready, amidst a 
hushed stillness, rendered more impressive 
by the darkened chapel, lighted only by 
the tapers burning on the altar, and the 
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one by one, the votes are taken out, 
counted, to see that they correspond to 
the number of voters, by the Cardinal- 
bishop (elected by ballot as teller), and 
handed to one of his colleagues, three 
of whom are seated at the table with 
hands and faces in full view, and each 
in turn reads out the name _ inscribed, 
which each cardinal notes on a_ printed 
slip of paper. ‘This done, the papers 
are filed loosely on a thread, which passes 
through the same word on each, and laid 


separately on the table. ‘The counting of 


the names is then done, and should it be 

















Secret Consistory. 


fixed and intent gaze of thee waiting 
prelates all centred upon the chalice, the 
senior cardinal rises, and, walking slowly 
and noiselessly forward, paper in hand, 
sinks on his knees for a short prayer for 
guidance, and saying, “ Zestor Christum 
Dominum qui me jJudicaturus est me 
eligere, quem secundum Deum judice eligi 
debere et quod in accesso praestabo,” drops 
his vote into the chalice. He is followed 
by each of the other cardinals in turn. 
When this ceremony is complete a silver 
bell tinkles, the chalice is covered and 
rapidly shaken to mix the papers, so that 
the utmost secrecy may be observed, 
carried and placed on the table, and then, 





found that no one has had the required 
two-thirds of the votes, the ceremony is 
repeated, with wearying monotony, twice 
a day until one side or the other gives 
way. At the first ballot, which only serves 
to show the strength of each party and to 
clear the way for those who really have the 
chance of succeeding, it is customary to 
vote, as a mark of distinction, for those 
who have no party and who are not 
serious candidates ; although it may be a 


dangerous custom, as in the case of 


Cardinal Cueva. His conclavist, ‘Torres, 
conceived the idea of going to each 
cardinal and representing that of course 
his master had no chance of being elected, 
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but it would please him exceedingly to 
have even one vote at the first trial. 
Torres thus succeeded in securing the 
promise of thirty-two cardinals out of the 
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the proceedings a crowd of anxious souls 
gather beneath to watch for the first 
puff of smoke, which is the sign that 
they again have a spiritual head. ‘The 

successful candidate is then 











deferentially approached by the 
Master of Ceremonies and the 
secretary of the College of 
Cardinals, who, bending low, 
demand in Latin, “Do you 
accept your election to the 
Sovereign Pontificate, which 
has just been completed accord- 
ing to canon law?” and on 
the simple “ Yes ” in affirmation, 
the cardinals, until then seated 
next him on an equality, step 
softly back, and he declares 
under what name he will reign, 
and receives the white succhetto 
(small cap) from the hands of 
a selected monsignor. It is 
customary for the new pope, 
on removing his own red see- 
chetto, to place it upon the head 
of the monsignor as a vague 
promise to soon create him 
cardinal. At the election of 
Leo XIII, Mgr. Lasagni, one 











of the most intransigeant of the 





Cardinal, with conclavists. 


thirty-four forming the Conclave, and 
Cardinal Cueva would certainly have 
obtained an overwhelming majority had 
it not happened that, in the course of 
conversation, two cardinals remarked that 
they had been asked to give their votes 
to Cueva, and thus the whole stratagem 
was revealed—but only, however, after he 
had already had seventeen votes. The 
later ballots are usually by “ accession ” 
or supplementary—that is, each cardinal 
may, if he desires, choose a_ fresh 
candidate, but only one who has already 
received some votes, and if one succeeds 
in getting the required majority, the papers 
of those who have “ acceded” are opened 
to prove that no one of them voted twice 
for the same candidate. The chosen 
cardinal-priest then rings the bell, and the 
Master of Ceremonies comes forward, 
followed by an attendant with a blazing 
brazier, into which the now useless papers— 
the sign of who can tell what disappoint- 
ments and heartburn !—are dropped one 
by one, with their secrets, and destroyed 
forever. ‘The smoke can be seen from the 
Piazza San Pietro, and twice a day during 


non-conciliation party, presented 

the succhetio; but Leo XIII. 
folded his red one and put it in his 
pocket, as a public demonstration of 
dislike to the politics of Mgr. Lasagni, 
who, in fact, never entered the Sacred 
College. After this formality the just- 
elected Pope, in all the dignity of his 
new position, and flushed with the triumph 
of this moment, of which he has dreamed, 
moves forward, sinks on his knees at the 
altar to return thanks and ask for guid- 
ance, and presently vanishes, to reappear 
in the mmjesty of his unique office, dressed 
in the papal robes, which he will wear 
until his death, and, advancing before the 
altar, gives the Apostolic blessing, and 
seats himself upon the throne, while the 
cardinals, one by one, come forward, 
to kiss his hand and foot, while he in 
return bestows the kiss of peace. After 
the bestowal of the fisherman’s ring, the 
name of the new Pontiff is announced 
from the window to the waiting crowd 
below, and the Chair of St. Peter has 
once more an occupant. 


The Sacred College of Cardinals is so 
fundamental a part of the Roman Catholic 
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Church, standing next to the popedom 
itself, and the members are so intimately 
connected with the election of the Pontiff, 
that a sketch of this kind would be 
incomplete without a word as to the 
organisation and purposes of this body. 

The origin of the word cardinal is 
extremely doubtful, each theorist having 
his own explanation. Some consider that 
it com2s from tucardinati, the cardinals 
being so incorporated with the institution 
of the Church ; and others, which is more 
probable, from cardo (hinge), the Sacred 
College being the hinge on which hangs 
the papacy. It may be said, however, 
that every century has brought new 
designations to these dignitaries of the 
Church, who are as rich in titles as an 
Asiatic sovereign, or an African king who 
boasts his descent from Solomon. ‘They 
are called “ Pillars of the Church,” 
“Sharers of the Papal Keys,” “ Princes 
of the Church,” “ Wearers of the Purple,” 
etc.; the Pope addresses them privately 
as very reverend, and officially as our 
beloved son or venerable brother. The 
cardinals at Court come immediately 
after the princes of the 


cocked, and decorated with red ribbon 
and gold cord ; a third, for formal cere- 
monies; and the last, broad-brimmed, 
with edge of “cardinal” silk and cord 
of the same colour interwoven with gold. 
In 1294 the red cassock was introduced 
by Boniface VIII. (Gaetani), while Paul II., 
about the year 1464, instituted the red 
breeches. 

Although the Sacred College when 
complete may number seventy members, 
since 1753 the maximum has never been 
reached. In very early days twenty was 
fixed as the limit, which was soon changed 
by bull to seventy, and has never been 
altered. The seventy cardinals are all 
chosen by the Pope himself—that is, 
when vacancies among the members of 
the College occur through death, the 
reigning Pontiff fills them by “creating” 
new cardinals in two functions, called the 
secret and public consistories. These 
functions were at one time of much more 
importance than now, as they were really 
to sanction the choice of the Pontiff, 
and, if not satisfactory, to protest; but 
at the present day they are mere grand 





blood, and have precedence 
of all others, even the diplo- 
matic body. ‘The French 
monarchs used towards them 
the form “ dear friend,” until 
Henry IV., having found 
that Paris vaut bien une 
messe, changed it to “ My 
cousin.” People of lesser 
rank now say “ Your Emi- 
nence,” adding imperial or 
royal if such is the private 
rank of the cardinal. In 
writing or speaking, the 
Pope is always addressed 
as “ Santita.” 

In their dress also the 
cardinals are most imposing, 
the robe and zucchetto of 
bright red being the out- 
ward manifestation of their 
position, This colour is 
symbolic, and is supposed to 
signify the vestments of our 
Lord bathed in His precious 














blood. The cap was the 
earliest symbol, having come 
into use about 1250. Every cardinal has 
four: that given by the Pope, and which 
is laid on his coffin and tomb after death ; 
that for ordinary wear, which is black, 





New Pope receiving homage of cardinals. 


and imposing functions—especially the 
latter, for the formal conferring of the 
red hat, at which the Pope asks the 
advice of the cardinals, but makes no 
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Cortége of Public Consistory. 


pause to receive it. The public con- 
sistory is one of the functions, in Rome, 
best known to foreigners, and is perhaps 
the most gorgeous of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At it the Pontiff appears, carried 
in the famous sedia gestatoria by eight 
men clad in red brocade, followed by 
the renowned ostrich-feather fans, borne 
aloft, and by the cardinals, other Church 
dignitaries, guards in various uniforms, 
and preceded by the unique choir of 
the Vatican. The Pope himself wears 
many and heavy vestments, while on his 
head is the triple crown; and as he 
passes he raises his hand in _ blessing, 
on which is the fisherman’s ring, while 
the faithful fall on their knees, and raise 
crucifixes, rosaries, or relics, which are 
thus blessed and made sacred. It is 
a supreme moment, be the spectator 
Roman Catholic or Protestant ; and at 
such a time, in such a place, among the 
resounding and enthusiastic shouts of 
Viva tl Papa-re! it is difficult to believe 
that the Pontiff is king no longer. 
Although the Sacred College now has 
the exclusive privilege of electing the 
Pontiff, in the very earliest days of the 
Church it was not so. First the people 
and army had also a voice; but this 


soon became only nominal, and _ the 
clergy conducted the ceremonies, while 


‘they in their turn were eventually dis- 


placed by the cardinals. Nicholas IL, 
a Frenchman, was the first to be elected 
without any pretension of consulting 
popular opinion; and to soothe those 
thus deprived of a right, he enacted 
that the popes, when possible, should be 
Romans. It has been observed that 
Leo XIII., above any other since the 
papal court was at Avignon, seemed to 
wish to balance more evenly the number 
of foreign and Italian cardinals, thus 
rendering more likely the election of a 
foreign pope; but there is little real 
chance of this, as the other countries 
could, or would, never agree on one 
candidate, so diverse are the interests in- 
volved. ‘The last foreign pope, Adrian VL., 
a Fleming, was elected in 1522. Of the 
263 popes who have sat in the chair of 
St. Peter, 213 have been Italians and 
only fifty foreigners. Of the former, 106 
(just half) were Romans ; and of the latter, 
16 were Greek, 14 French, 7 German, 
5 Levantine, 3 Spanish, 2 African, 1 
Dutch, 1 Portuguese, and 1 English— 
Adrian IV. (Breakspeare), who reigned 
only five years, from 1154 to 1159. 
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BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


. . « the most fatal of all neutralities is that which results not from choice, but from irresolu- 


tion; that is to say, when, without making up your mind whether to take a side or no, you so 
behave as to give no content even to him by whom at the moment your mere assurance of 


neutrality would be welcomed. . . 


it results from those who have to resolve being so divided in 


their counsels, one man urging one thing, another something else, that they cannot agree to 


one opinion prevailing over another. 
GUICCIARDINI. 


FRIEND of mine who was staying 
at Dalmeny some year or two 
ago, when Mr. Winston Churchill 

was among the party, has told me of the 
manner in which Lord Rosebery quizzed 
the young member for Oldham on that 
occasion. Was it a question of Velasquez, 
or astronomy, or crops, “‘ Pray do not 
let us come to aay conclusion,” Lord 
Rosebery would say, “until we have 
asked ‘the Boy.’” Omniscence was 
attributed to him; and age, experience 
and fame bowed before him with reverent 
humility. 

“ How did he bear it ?” I asked. 

*Excellently,” replied my friend. 
very old head on young shoulders,” 

Well, the shoulders are growing old 
now, and certainly in appearance there is 
nothing of “the Boy” left in the white, 
nervous, washed-out face of the member 
for Oldham. He walks with a stoop, 
the head thrust forward. His mouth 
expresses bitterness, the light eyes strained 
watchfulness. It is a tired face: white, 
worn, harassed. He talks as a man of 
fifty talks—a little cruelly, slowly, 
measuring his words, the hand for ever 
tilting the hat backwards and forwards or 
brushing itself roughly across the tired 
eyes. Essentially a tired face, the ex- 
pression one of intellectual energy which 
has to be wound up by a rebellious con- 
sciousness. There is, indeed, little of 
youth left to the member for Oldham, if 
we except a waning .vanity—common 
enough among grey heads. There is in 
his talk nothing of that rush and careless- 
ness and eagerness and enthusiasm which 
we expect in youth, and for which in 
these grim days we are becoming even 
grateful. Thoreau, I think, might have 
cited Mr. Churchill as a witness against 
empire, civilisation, and business; for 
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And this it was that ruined our government in 1512.”— 


these things have certainly beaten all 
youth’s joyousness and gladness out of 
his life. People may call him “ the Boy,” 
but it is an empty jest. It would be a 
truer, certainly a crueller nickname to 
give him Mr. Peggotty’s term for the late 
lamented Mr. Gummidge. 

And yet, it is only ten years ago that 
Mr. Winston Churchill left Harrow for 
Sandhurst. He is twenty-nine—separated 
from his boyhood by five campaigns, a 
Parliamentary election, and a budget of 
speeches. He is not a good illustration 
of Mr. John Burns’s “ gilded popinjays.” 
Five years of fighting in Cuba, in the 
Himalayas, in the Sudan, and on the 
veldt ; and three years in Parliament as the 
fighting representative of a great working- 
class constituency in Lancashire. All 
this since he left Sandhurst in ’95, and 
before he has reached thirty. 

But it is Mr. Churchill’s future rather 
than his past which is just now occupying 
some of the public attention. One 
Radical journalist has been bold enough 
to prophesy that the Tory member for 
Oldham is destined to lead the Liberal 
party, and many of the older Conservatives 
are puzzled to explain how such a pugilistic 
irreconcilable can remain a permanent 
member of the Unionist party. In addition 
to this problem, which existed six months 
ago, is the complication of yesterday,— 
the sudden suggestion of Mr. Chamberlain 
that Free Trade has been weighed in the 
colonial balance and found wanting. 
Consider what this means, if the next 
General Election resolve itself into a battle 
between Free Traders and Fair Traders. 
Neither of the two political parties, as we 
understand them to-day, can win. ‘Tory 
and Liberal will disappear in Free Trader 
and Fair Trader, and as Mr. Churchill 
will certainly be among the Free Traders, 
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he will find himself—whether on the 
winning side or losing—associated with 
more Liberals than Tories. How, then, 
will he act, and how can we assess the 
future of this remarkable young man? 
I venture to prophesy that, whatever 
happens, Mr. Churchill will never call 
himself a Radical. 

Few people, we think, realise the 
intensity of his devotion to Toryism—the 
Radical journalist aforementioned least of 
all. And yet this is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the member for 
Oldham. He isa Tory by birth and in- 
heritance. ‘Toryism possesses him. He 
will fight to the last for this Toryism, even 
if the whole party follows Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the result of the inquest of the 
nation isa triumphant return to Protection. 
It is with him something of a religion. 
He once talked to me—concerning 
Toryism — of “our spiritual ideals.” 
Radicalism, unless it throws overboard 
some of its fundamental principles, will 
certainly never number him among its 
crew. He isa ‘Tory Democrat by right of 
inheritance. ‘‘ Some of us,” he said once, 
“were born in the Tory party, and we are 
not going to let any alien turn us out.” 

Nothing is clearer to me in Mr. Churchill 
than his intense veneration and affection 
for the politics of his father. He regards 
Lord Randolph Churchill as one of 
England’s oracles, and his_ political con- 
victions are based in no small measure 
upon a_ profound and_ extraordinarily 
thorough study of his father’s speeches. 
To understand Mr. Churchill’s Toryism, 
one must have a student’s knowledge of 
the speeches and career of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

I was sitting with him on the Terrace 
of the House on the day when the Globe 
published an extract from one of his 
father’s speeches on the matter of Free 


Trade. 


Your iron industry is dead (ran the 
extract) dead as mutton. Your coal in- 
dustries, which depend greatly on the iron 
industries, are languishing. Your silk in- 
dustry is dead, assassinated by the foreigner, 
. . . Your cotton industry is seriously sick... . 
You find foreign iron, foreign wool, foreign 
silk and cotton pouring into the country, 
flooding you, drowning you, sinking you, 
swamping you. . But what produced this 
state of things? Free imports? I am 
not sure ; I should like an inquiry; but I 
suspect free imports of the murder of our 
industries much in the same way as if I 
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found a man standing over a corpse and 
plunging his knife into it. I should suspect 
that man of homicide, and I should recom- 
mend a coroner’s inquest and a trial by 
jury. 

I asked Mr. Churchill if he had seen 
the extract, and he told me that he had. 
“Tt. is quite true,” he said, “that my 
father was once among the Fair Traders, 
but it was not for very long. ‘That speech 
of his was made at Blackpool in 1884— 
a time of tremendous trade depression. 
There was every excuse then for a 
politician to doubt the efficacy of our 
fiscal arrangements. ‘Trade was not only 
bad, but our merchants and manufacturers 
positively affirmed that we were on the 
verge of national bankruptcy. But my 
father never got any further than suspecting 
Free Trade. If you will read a speech he 
made afterwards at Sunderland—a very 
remarkable speech —you will find that he 
cleared himself thoroughly and for ever 
of the taint of Protection. He did this, 
too, when he was almost entirely with- 
out friends, the only influential man he 
could count upon in any way being Lord 
Dunraven, an out-and-out Protectionist. 
There was never any doubt after that of 
his devotion to Free ‘Trade.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
added: “ What has happened since 1884 ? 
Where is trade depression ? Look around 
you—look! ‘This little island, which 
perhaps ought not to hold more than ten 
millions of people, is teeming with life,— 
a hive of industry, the poorest of its 
inhabitants enjoying cheap food and even 
cheap luxuries. The trade depression of 
1884 has been thrown off by the energy 
of the people themselves, without any 
aid from Parliament or anything else. It 
has vanished, clean vanished. In spite 
of the reckless way in which we have 
flung millions of money into the sea,— 
flung it away,—our people don’t seriously 
feel the burden of taxation, and the land 
is contented and at peace. No trade 
crisis, no industrial depression, no un- 
employed question, and the national 
revenue increasing by leaps and bounds.” 

The ’buses, vans, cabs and waggons 
crawled in a long weary string over 





Westminster Bridge. ‘The smoke of 
factory chimneys on the Waterloo side 


swirled up lazily into a summer sky; on 
the Lambeth side we could see red- 
jacketed patients on the balconies of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital under awnings that 
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flapped gently in a light wind. The _ shall stick to the Party, and fight the 


‘Thames was hidden by the balustrade. 
One end of the Terrace was crowded 
with little tea-parties, women looking 
strangely out of place in their gay frocks 
on those grey stones. We were sitting 
alone at the other deserted end, with 
sparrows hopping about on the dirty 
flagged stones, which were sprinkled with 
the charred ends of cigarettes and dead 
matches. Everything suggested  well- 
ordered peace and constitutional aversion 
from crisis. One felt that the factory 
smoke would ascend for ever, the ’buses 
roll for ever, the patients rest for ever on 
the narrow balconies of St. ‘T’i0mas’s, and, 
of course, the sparrows chatter for ever 
under the grey grimy walls of the Houses 
of Parliament. It was not easy to think 
of a cataclysmic General Election, not 
easy to realise that the two historic parties 
in English politics were drawing nearer 
to crisis. 

But I ventured on the subject. “ How 
do you and your friends expect to fare 
at the General Election?” I asked. 

“The Tory Party,” he answered, ‘* have 
always found considerable use for Tory 
Democrats at elections! But this time— 
well, it almost looks as if there will be 
no room for anybody on one side or the 
other who is not prepared to swallow 
either Mr. Chamberlain as he is, or Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as he is— 
or, rather, as he isn’t.” A smile flick- 
ered at his lips, and went out abruptly. 
“This is wrong. There ought to be 
room for the play of individual opinion ; 
and the domination of political principles 
by personalities is bad—very bad.” 

“You will stand as a Tory Free Trader 
whatever the Unionist Government de- 
cide?” I asked him. 

“Certainly. While Oldham is good 
enough to ask me to represent it in 
Parliament, and so long as Oldham re- 
mains true to Free Trade, I shall contest 
the seat.” 

“‘ But if the Unionist Party are practi- 
cally unanimous on Fair Trade ?” 

“What difference will that make to 
me? lama Tory, and I have as much 
right in the Party as anybody else ; cer- 
tainly as much right as certain people 
from Birmingham. ‘They can’t turn me 
out of the Party ; and we—the Tory Free 
‘Traders—have as much right to say what 
the policy of the Party shall be as any 
of the réactionary Fair Traders. We 


reactionaries to the last hedge. There 
is no doubt about that—not a shadow.” 

“How do you differentiate between 
the ‘Tory Democrat and the Liberal Im- 
perialist ?” I asked him. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “we are very 
near to each other. In some things we 
positively overlap. But there are differ- 
ences—very real differences. We differ 
on the matter of Religion, on the question 
of the House of Lords, and on the 
Union Oh, 1 suppose they agree 
with us on that by this time! but 
there are moral differences between the 
Liberal Imperialist and the ‘Tory Demo- 
crat. We may find ourselves in temporary 
alliance, but there can never be anything 
of a permanent coalition of forces. It is 
a separation of principle.” 

I referred to the Radical journalist and 
the gorgeous future he had mapped out 
for Mr. Churchill. 

“Oh, absurd! I ama Tory, and must 
always remain a ‘Tory. In this matter 
I may certainly liken myself to the Rev. 
Dionysias Smiley, accused of leanings to 
Romanism. ‘Rome may come to me, 
and it is very likely the best thing Rome 
can do,’ he replied, ‘but I shall never 
go to Rome!’ I am far more inclined 
to stick to the Party, and fight for what 
I consider its true and fundamental 
principles, now that it is being dragged 
into the backwoods of reaction. You 
don’t think that the men in the Party 
who are firmly convinced that Free Trade 
is one of the cardinal principles of ‘Toryism 
are going to surrender and sit quietly with 
folded hands because a Liberal Unionist 
wants to return to Protection? We shall 
fight for the faith, and we shall win, clean 
through.” 

I believe that Mr. Churchill regards 
the coming crisis with genuine appre- 
hension, and this solely because of his 
devotion to Toryism. He prophesies a 
sweeping victory for Free Trade, but he 
thinks that this means a collapse of the 
Tory Party worse than anything since 
1832, and therefore he views the future 
with alarm. If there were any truth in 
the prophecy of the Radical journalist, 
Mr. Churchill could make use of the 
present juncture to obtain a very high 
and important position in national politics. 
But he is a convinced and confirmed 
Tory, and he knows as firmly as he knows 
anything that it would be impossible for 
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him to co-operate permanently even with 
the most advanced Liberal Imperialists. 
And yet I have been told that, when he 
first thought about entering Parliament, 
he consulted with a friend as to whether 
he should stand as Tory or Liberal 
Imperialist. I find it difficult to reconcile 
this story with Mr. Churchill’s devotion 
to Toryism as expressed in the foregoing 
conversation, unless he is wholly unworthy 
to play any part in national life. 

I have related, as well as I can re- 
member it, this casual table-talk on the 
future of the Tory Party. It is interest- 
ing, I think, as showing Mr. Churchill’s 
devotion to Toryism, and it may possibly 
serve to silence certain persistent rumours 
concerning the future of the member for 
Oldham. But it does not reveal Mr. 
Churchill as a master worker in politics, 
and it is in this character that he most 
deserves to be presented. ‘There is in 
the country, I believe, a very considerable 
section of the people who are grateful 
to the young member for Oldham for 
his courageous, pertinacious, and able 
crusade against national extravagance. 
It is not easy to rouse the popular 
imagination on a matter so unheroic 
as that of Governmental thrift, but Mr. 
Churchill has succeeded more than any 
other man in the present Parliament 
in getting people to take a serious in- 
terest in the expenditure of the national 
income. This may be regarded as a 
personal triumph, and if the result of 
the Committee’s investigations—a Com- 
mittee which he wrung from an unwilling 
Government—is a greater economy of 
public funds and a more _ businesslike 
system of auditing the national accounts, 
Mr. Churchill will have done more for 
the country, and more for the character 
of Parliament, than many another states- 
man whose legislation has dazzled and 
bewitched the popular mind, and left us 
precisely where we were before. 

The wise Florentine whose words stand 
at the head of this article—rather as a 
commentary on the present condition of 
Unionist politics than in personal relation 
to the subject of this article—has a reflec- 
tion which Mr. Churchill—who follows his 
father in this matter of national thrift— 
might employ with singular appropriate- 
ness: “* My father used to say, ‘A ducat 
in your purse brings you more credit than 
ten spent’; a maxim to be remembered 
not as an excuse for being penurious or 





for falling short in any honourable or 
reasonable outlay, but as a check on 
needless extravagance.” ‘lhe same policy 
is expressed, and is equally applicable to 
Mr. Churchill’s view of thrift, in another 
of the Ricordi: “ Wise economy consists 
not so much in knowing how to avoid 
expenses, for often these are not to be 
avoided, as in knowing how to spend to 
advantage and get twenty-four guattrini 
for your grosso.” The member for 
Oldham has never demanded the economy 
of the miser. He denounces needless 
extravagance, but he insists chiefly upon 
efficiency in spending the money of the 
country. Wise economy, he holds, would 
result in a great saving of money—a con- 
summation excellent enough in itself,— 
but it would also result in the nation 
obtaining better value for every sovereign 
expended,—a far more important matter 
in the big business of “running” an 
Empire. As things are at present, the 
let-it-slide spirit which characterises so 
much British policy characterises in a 
very marked degree the administration of 
the national funds. But if Mr. Churchill’s 
recommendations are adopted we shall 
have a permanent “‘ Estimates Committee,” 
investigating, auditing, as it were, the 
national book-keeping, and bringing for 
the first time into our Imperial counting- 
house something of that system without 
which no office or warehouse in the City 
could manage its affairs. 

Curiously enough, it is on the matter of 
his attitude towards national expenditure 
that some of those who know Mr. 
Churchill best, and who prophesy great 


things concerning him, feel the most 
disquieting anxiety for his future. ‘They 


think he has taken a wrong turning, that 
he will have to get back on the broad 
road which, whether it leads to destruction 
or office, has been trodden by all the genera- 
tions of Chancellors of Exchequer, and is 
the only recognised way to the destination 
of the Empire. ‘They are suspicious of 
his short-cut, and, mindful of the fate 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, anxious for 
his welfare. 

But his attitude on this matter is a 
part in an organised scheme. He has 
not ranged himself under the standards 
of retrenchment and efficiency merely 
because Mr. Brodrick proposes to spend 
as many millions on the Army as the 
nation willingly devotes to the main- 
tenance of the Navy. Mr. Churchill 
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was an economist before Mr. Brodrick 
put himself into the tailor’s hands for a 
military uniform. He inherited economy 
from his father, and in setting out on his 
political career retrenchment was one of 
the paths on his map. Do not let it be 
supposed that Mr. Churchill is a ‘ Mal- 
colmtent ” out of spite, or an economist 
because of Mr. Brodrick. 

No young man, if we except the extra- 
ordinary instance of Mr. Parnell, ever 
entered upon a political career with a 
more certain knowledge of his route than 
the member for Oldham. He is animated, 
and always has been animated, by the 
ideal of a ‘Tory Democracy. Not a 
Jingo Democracy, but a ‘lory Democracy. 
That is to say, a thrifty, hard-working, 
self-respecting and efficient democracy, 
demanding thrift, hard work, self-respect 
and efficiency on the part of its captains. 
From the outset of his career he saw that 
the future of the nation rested with the 
intelligent working-classes, and he set 
himself to construct not only a_ policy 
which would be acceptable to the working- 
classes but one which would waken their 
enthusiasm. And that policy, briefly 
expressed, is—Stability of Institutions, 
Absolute Efficiency, Rigid Economy, and 
Commerce before Militarism. 

*Working-men,” he once said to me, 
“desire the freedom of the subject and 
stability of institutions just as much as 
any other class in England. ‘They are 
natural Tories. They are constitutionally 
averse from change. But every year they 
grow more inquisitive about the manner 
in which the Government spends their 
money. ‘They are wanting to know. 
And, you may be sure of this, whether 
they demand retrenchment or not, they 
will most certainly demand efficiency, 
The intelligent operative is not a believer 
in ‘muddling through,’ and he examines 
his articles before he pays for them.” 

I asked him what scheme of defence 
he considered would serve our Imperial 
needs. 

“ First and foremost,” he answered, with 
conviction, ‘“‘a Navy strong enough to 
preserve the peace of the world. No one 
realises this necessity more than the 
intelligent mechanic and operative. After 
that, an Army to garrison the Empire, that 
is to say, an Army big enough to look after 
our world-strewn fortresses and coaling- 
stations, but not a great swollen Army 
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here in England tugging at the leash and 
barking threats at Germany, Russia, and 


France. For home defence we must 
depend on a voluntary citizen army, an 
army for which it should be the first 


business of the Secretary of State to 
kindle the enthusiasm of the nation. The 
voluntary soldier can be made an adequate 
soldier, and he is cheap in more ways 
than one. For not only does he cost the 
State less money than the regulars, but 
his soldiering does not take him from the 
commercial activities of the nation. He 
remains a producer, while he is equipping 
himself as a defender—a most important 
matter, surely, to a trading people. That 
is, to my mind, the future of British 
defence. An all-powerful Navy, a small, 
perfect, and mobile Regular army moving 
on the frontiers of the Empire, and, at 
home, a great voluntary army of working- 
men, clerks, yeomanry and leisured gentle- 
men, as perfect for their purpose as the 
Boer Army was for theirs.” 

I must quote in this place a very 
remarkable passage in a speech made by 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons 
as long ago as April of last year. It 
shows how clearly he foresaw the inevit- 
able result of Mr. Brodrick’s expenditure, 
and how closely he had worked out the 
effects of grandiose military theories upon 
the commercial tariffs of the nation. 


The result (he said) is plain and 
evident. ‘The basis of taxation will have to 
be enlarged—further enlarged, and it is just 
as well to face the fact that further expendi- 
ture means the serious taxation of bread and 
meat and other necessaries in the food of 
the people. And that, Sir, I say, is going to 
raise two gigantic issues, First of all, ] am 
persuaded that it will raise the whole question 
of Fair Trade. ‘Taxation, imposed no doubt 
sincerely to begin with solely for revenue 
purposes, will, under the influence of the 
hon, and gallant member for Sheffield *— 
not less gallant in the field of economics 
than on the field of war—assume a protective 
character. For why, it will be said, should 
we not kill three birds at one stone : collect 
our revenue, support British industries, and 
consolidate the Empire ? 

I wonder, Sir, what will happen in this 
country ifthe Fair Trade issue is boldly raised 
by some responsible person of eminence and 
authority. We shall find ourselves once 
again on an old battlefield. Around will 
be the broken weapons, the grass-grown 
trenches and neglected graves—reviving 
former memories, and party bitterness, such 
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as this generation has not known. How is 
it going to split existing political organisa- 
tions—now so artificially serene? ‘These 
are the questions of the future; but, Sir, 
when I think of this budget I would say, of 
the near future, and when they arise they 
will have to be answered, by timid men as 
well as by bold men. 


This surely, is as pretty a piece of 
political prophecy as exists in Hansard. 
For, how many people dreamed of the 
coming conflict in April 1902? 

“T have heard it often urged as a 
criticism against us,” Mr. Churchill said 
to me quite recently, “that we are too 
precipitate in condemning Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals; but I think studious 
politicians, who watch very closely the 
course of events, knowing what move- 
ments are likely to take place, have had 
abundant evidence of the direction in 
which we are moving.” 

This sentence corrects an idea popular 
in some circles that Mr. Churchill is a 
headstrong youth fighting for notoriety 
and sensation. He is, in truth, a far-seeing 
politician, a most earnest student of affairs, 
and the champion of a principle which he 
believes to be absolutely essential to the 
safety, honour and welfare of the King’s 
dominions, 

I do not mean to say that Mr. Churchill’s 
friends regard him as a politician without 
any selfish designs on the votes of the 
electorate. Mr. Churchill is ambitious. 
He mapped out his future with as much 
concern for the future of Mr. Churchill 
as for the future of the British Empire. 
And, moreover, he seems, to some of those 
who know him well, to be anxious to 
secure the welfare of the British Empire 
and himself as soon as possible—which 
looks as if he is somewhat lacking in a 
sense of proportion. ‘This is not because 
he is “bumptious,” but because he is 
eager, I believe, to secure his position 
before any possible breakdown in health. 
If he has mapped out his political career 
with precision and far-sighted wisdom, 
he has mapped it out with no very far 
boundaries. He has crammed much into 
the last eight years; he wishes to cram 
still more into the eight years ahead. 
For Mr. Churchill, unfortunately, is not a 
strong man. 

But, how far will he go ? 

His books are marked by strength and 
earnestness. His speeches are clear, well- 
balanced, and generally felicitous in their 


? 





expression. He is in the first rank of 
political speakers, and not very far behind 
the first rank of contemporary men of 
letters. His views are plain and well- 
defined. ‘The people of Oldham are in 
no doubt as to what things their member 
is fighting for, and there appears to be 
little scepticism on their part concerning 
the ultimate getting of those things. When 
we consider, then, his service in India, 
Egypt, and South Africa, and wken we 
consider the place he occupies in literature 
—for I take it that the Story of the 
Malakand Field Force is one of the most 
brilliant books in war literature—and 
when we consider the conspicuous position 
he has won in politics, bearing always in 
mind that he is still on the pretty side of 
thirty—it seems to me that, given health, 
it is safe to prophesy that he may become 
one of the great figures in political history. 
As one of his friends remarked to me on 
this subject : “If you measure his future 
by his past you find yourself on the steps 
of the throne. For 
Think what ’e’s been, 
Think what ’e’s seen— 

And still in the twenties !” 

But it is sometimes urged against Mr. 
Churchill that, even if his popularity is 
fairly well assured among working men, he 
has jeopardised his future by making him- 
self unpopular in the House of Commons. 
It is true that he has made certain 
powerful enemies in the House, but 
that his outspokenness and his old-wise 
speeches have irritated the members, and 
are somewhat resented by both sides, is 
not true. He is better understood now 
than when he made his first speech ; and 
the fact that he has carried a resolution 
against the Government representatives 
on the Select Committee on National 
¢xpenditure —a committee, I repeat, which 
he worried out of the Prime Minister by 
sheer doggedness—is a proof that his 
opinions are supported by other people 
than the member for Oldham. ‘The truth 
is that a young man who displays wisdom 
beyond his years, and is apparently not at 
all nervous in delivering himself of that 
wisdom on every possible occasion, is very 
certain to arouse feelings of animosity 
among “old stagers.” Mr. Churchill was, 
no doubt, unfortunate in some of the ex- 
pressions in his earlier speeches, and his 
manner—largely a forcefulness necessary 
to overcome a natural nervousness—is 
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not the kind of manner that commends 
itself to men whose theories of dis- 
cipline are inherited from public-school 
life. But the House is beginning to 
understand ‘ Winston ”—as many years 
ago it learned to understand Disraeli— 
and there is now almost as much joy 
when he rises to follow Mr Chamberlain 
as there was in those brave days of old 
when “Randy” got up to follow Mr. 
Gladstone. The House realises that 
here is a brilliant young man who “thanks 
whatever gods may be” for his “un- 
conquerable soul,” and, having a definite 
object in view, is undeterred by minor 
considerations in its attainment. Among 
the well-drilled rank and file of politics it 
is refreshing and sometimes good that an 
“original” should be found, who knocks 
over One or two traditions and breaks the 
monotony of uniformity with the exuber- 
ance of personality. ‘The House, I am 
sure, has long ago forgiven its “Winston,” 
even though irreconcilables are still to be 
found on the Treasury Bench. 

But it must be admitted 
Churchill is a very well-hated man_ in 
certain circles of Society. Some people 
have not forgiven his escape from Pretoria, 
others regard him as the grossest impostor 
in public life, and I have heard it said by 
powerful people on his own side that 
he is wickedly hypocritical in his political 
opinions. “There is nothing in him,” 
said a _ well-known Conservative with 
whom TI was discussing Mr. Churchill’s 
future, “except a gift of the gab.” If, 
therefore, he conquers his world, it will 


that Mr. 
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not be without a struggle, and a struggle 
with those of his own household. It 
would be foolish to pretend that Mr. 
Churchill has a sympathetic world to deal 
with; but I incline to think that the 
antipathy is on the wane. 

In his private life there is none of that 
“ pugnacity ” which marks his speeches, 
He is, on the other hand, quict, moody, 
and an asker of questions. He has won 
popularity among working men quite as 
much by this quiet private manner as by 
his fighting speeches. ‘There is a news- 
paper office in London at which Mr. 
Churchill is an occasional visitor after a 
late sitting at the House, and if his friend 
the editor is not ready for conversation 
he goes into the composing-rooms and 
talks to the printers. ‘They are always 
glad to see him. He talks to them about 
affairs, asks them questions, studies their 
work—all in the quiet, unaffected style 
so wholly unlike his public manner. In 
this, as in his restlessness and nervousness, 
he resembles Mr. Kipling, but unlike Mr. 
Kipling his interests are narrowed down 
to the one field of politics. 

I once asked him if he had made any 
study of psychical science, and his answer 
led me to put another question. 

“ Pohtics are everything to you ?” 

** Politics,” he answered, ‘are ‘almost 
as exciting as war, and — quite as 
dangerous.” 

“Even with the new rifle ?” 

“Well, in war,” he replied, ‘you can 
only be killed once. But in politics many 
times.” 


TWILIGHT. 


BY 1;,.D. 


HE old sea here at my door, 

The old hills there 
West— 

What can a man want more 


in the 


Till he goes at last to his rest ? 


LOWRY. 


I have wandered over the earth ; 
I have lived in the years gone 
by. 
Now here in the place of my birth, 
I wait till ’tis time to die: 


To sleep and to take my rest, 


The old sea here at my door, 
The grey hills there in the West... . 
What can a man want more? 


Qo 
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N this 30th day of May, in the 
year 173-, I, Richard Morecombe, 
have witnessed a scene so unheard 

of, so monstrous, that I scarce trust to the 
eyes that beheld and the ears that listened. 
I will write down an account of what passed 
before me in the plainest words that I can 
find, that our posterity may perchance 
learn from my narrative of what barbaric 
customs their fathers could be guilty. 

I walked out early from my lodging in 
King Street, St. James’s Square, making 
my way towards the Temple, when my 
notice was excited by a large crowd that 
stood expectant around the newly 
consecrated church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, near to Charing Cross. Amongst 
this crowd there were some from whose 
lips issued loud laughter and brutal jests, 
though upon most of the faces was 
written no more than eager curiosity. I 
approached, that I might discover the 
meaning of the tumult, when by a stroke 
of good fortune I encountered my friend 
Will Harrowford, the young lawyer whom 
I had set out to visit. 

“ Faith, but you’re well met,” was his 
greeting: “my promised companion is in 
bed after getting damnably drunk last 
night. You are here in the nick of time 
to take his place.” 

“ Whither are you bent ?” I inquired. 

“lo that church,” he answered, point- 
ing to St. Martin’s. “There is a rare play 
to be enacted within those walls to-day.” 

“A play!” I cried out, for though I 
was well aware that Will was light of 
mind, yet his remark shocked me. 

“Ves, and one more strange than 
anything you will see on a London stage. 
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’*Tis an opportunity that presents itself in 
but few men’s lives.” 

“You stir my curiosity,” I said. 

“T have an order of admittance for 
two persons, which shall pass us_ both. 
Then your curiosity shall be satisfied.” 

“Tis some ceremony we are to 
witness—some religious ceremony ?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a curious sneer: 
“a ceremony, a religious ceremony, a 
Christian ceremony. Heard you ever of 
the rite of Excommunication ? ” 

** A practice happily obsolete,” I said. 

“A practice to be put in force within 
this hour,” was his astonishing reply. 

“Ts it a recalcitrant clergyman?” I 
said, as soon as my wonder permitted me 
to speak. 

“A lady, young, high born, 
beautiful—Lady Isabella Saxham.” 

“Lady Isabella Saxham!” I repeated 
in a dazed fashion, and stared at him in 
dumb surprise. 

**Do you know her ?” he asked. 

“ Know her! yes—used to know her, 
that is,” I answered; ‘‘and loved her.” 
I might have added, “loved her in vain.” 

“She is the victim of an infamous 
monster,” said Harrowford. ‘You shall 
hear the story.” 

I listened impatiently as he proceeded. 

“Lady Isabella Saxham, as you are 
probably aware, is the only daughter of 
the late Earl of Saxham, whose estates on 
his death passed under entail to a cousin. 
Lady Isabella was left in a ionely position, 
for her mother was no longer alive, and 
the heir is a distant, though still her 
nearest, relative. Moreover, he is a 
cold, heartless man, who grudges her the 


and 





* This little story is founded upon an incident mentioned by the first Countess of Bristol in a 


letter to her husband. 
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personal property that has fallen to her 
share. The peerage is not a rich one, 
and her fortune, moderate as it is in 
amount, would have been welcome. 
Under such circumstances between Lady 
Isabella and the present Lord Saxham no 
friendship has been kept up. 

“Lady Isabella settled herself in a 
country village, and led one of those 
gracious, useful lives which women do 
lead ; but a terrible calamity awaited her. 
She made the acquaintance of a man as 
odious as ever walked this earth—the 
clergyman of her parish, the Reverend 
Ambrose Gripper. You will in a short 
time see the fellow yourself, for he will be 
in the church hunting his victim down to 
the latest gasp ; and you will then perceive 
that his outside show is brave enough. 
At all events, he contrived to attract 
Lady Isabella, and the pair became duly 
affianced. In no long time, however, 
disputes arose over money. My father 
had been recommended to Lady Isabella 
by the late Lord Saxham, and she held 
by his advice, let Mr. Gripper say or do 
what he chose. And Mr. Gripper chose 
to say and do a great deal, for my father 
declares that of all greedy rascals he is 
the worst. In the end the match was 
broken off, and we thought that Lady 
Isabella had made a good escape. Little 
did we guess at the nature of the revenge 
that would be sought by the man who 
had once pretended to love her. 

“You must know that when the celebrated 
Monsieur Voltaire was in England, some 
years ago, he visited at the house of the 
late Lord Saxham, and paid to Lady 
Isabella such attentions as famous men 
will often pay to lovely girls. The atten- 
tions were agreeable to her, and she has 


always recollected them and talked of 


them with pleasure. Amongst other 
persons to whom she thus spoke was Mr. 
Gripper, and it was in this way that the 
chance of his vengeance came to him, 
Against this simple, innocent girl the 
detestable hypocrite brought forward a 
charge of heresy, and so overwhelming is 
the prejudice concerning Monsieur Vol- 
taire among certain English ecclesiastics 
that the charge, outrageous as it was, was 
declared to be proved by the court in 
which it was tried. Sentence of the Greater 
Excommunication, or the Anathema, was 
pronounced, and ’tis now to be carried out 
in yonder church. Press on through the 
crowd, and let us witness what passes.” 
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We made our way onwards with 
difficulty and in silence, until we had 
entered St. Martin’s Church, and had set 
ourselves in the places allotted to Harrow- 
ford. The inside of the building was 
filled to the point of overflowing, with the 
exception of the central aisle, which was 
carefully kept and guarded for the use of 
the actors in this horrible scene. The 
spectators consisted of persons of every 
condition of life, and amongst them were 
many fine people of quality, sneering men 
and giggling women, from whose aspect 
one would judge that they had flocked 
together to enjoy the torments to which 
a fellow-mortal was to be subjected. But 
there were many others of very different 
appearance : clergymen, with faces some 
hard, some pitiful; laymen, of whom, as 
I thought, the greater part contemplated 
the proceedings with scorn. as well as 
anger; and there was one observer that 
drew my particular attention. “Iwas a 
large man, carelessly dressed, but in whose 
countenance wit, humour, and _ power 
might alike be read. His behaviour was 
scarcely suited, however, to the occasion, 
for although he spoke to no others, yet 
he would often speak to himself; then 
he would chuckle, and take a pinch of 
snuff. 

“Who is he?” I asked of Will. 

And his answer was, ‘*”Tis the Lord 
Chief Justice. What should he do here ?” 

Then his face became of a sudden 
suffused with the blush of pleasure, and 
I saw that the great man had bestowed 
upen him a nod of kindly recognition. 

There was a whisper, a movement in 
the throng, and then appeared a pro- 
cession moving slowly up the central 
aisle. First walked two clergymen, making 
a clear path for the Lord Bishop, who 
followed them closely. And let me do 
this high ecclesiastic this single piece 
of justice. He looked more ashamed of 
himself than any man I have ever seen; 
and when he passed the Lord Chief 
Justice, almost touchjng his sleeve, I 
believe that he would have thanked the 
stone flags of the church if they would 
have opened and swallowed him, After 
the Bishop came two other clergymen ; 
and then my heart leaped up into my 
throat as Lady Isabella herself drew near. 
Thus in this strange, wild case did I 
meet once more with the love upon whom 
my youthful passion had been fruitlessly 
expended. With two officers of the law 
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in attendance upon the lady, the pro- 
cession was completed. 

Krom the instant that my eyes lighted 
upon Lady Isabella they remained as if 
fixed. Never have they seen another face 
so sweet, so pure, so holy, so sublime. 
Was it a criminal who stood there to 
receive sentence, or an angel to whom 
it behoved us to pray for intercession 
with that Heaven whom we were offending 
with our sacrilege ? 

The Bishop raised his voice: he recited 
the sacred words, words so sacred that 
I cannot bring myself to set them down 
in the description of this sinful outrage 
upon religion. I will give the end of 
the judgment only : “ We excommunicate, 
anathematise, and sequester from the 
pale of Holy Mother Church thee, 
Isabella Saxham, found guilty of heresy 
in the major degree.” ‘There ensued a 
silence so deep that it seemed none 
dared to draw his breath. 

And the girl thus brutally condemned 
to be an outcast from her kind—this 
dainty, delicate girl, with the gaze upon 
her of a cruel mob—what was she to do? 
Could an ordeal so terribie be borne? 
Yes. Inspired by more than mortal 
spirit, she bore it with a calmness that 
was divine, and she displayed not one sign 
of suffering or shame. All in a moment, 
as I watched her, there was a change. 
The colour flew into her cheek, and her 
eyes kindled as they shot a glance into one 
of the farther corners of the church. 

“agerly I looked in the same direction, 
and was instantly assured that I had 
before me the villain himself, the Reverend 
Ambrose Gripper. “Iwas a fine tall man 
in clerical attire, with features not ill cut ; 
but the lips were the thinnest lips that 
I had ever seen. ‘A savage half-tamed,” 
I decided, as I observed his expression 
of satisfied spite, ‘‘a combination of the 
vices. of civilisation and _ barbarism.” 
Well, he had played his part, he had 
worked the woe that he desired, he had 
obtained his triumph. Then to myself 
I said, “ Shall it indeed end thus ?” and 
my anger rose till I almost choked ; but 
the fever quickly subsided, and I was 
cold and still when I swore that the 
Reverend Ambrose Gripper should not 
go free. 

While this resolution was forming the 
procession was making ready to withdraw, 
and moved out in the same order as 
which it had entered. One 
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long last look at the glorious being by 
whom this miserable scene had _ been 
ennobled, and then I threw myself into 
the pursuit of the man whose punishment 
I had taken into my own hands. With 
gloating eyes he beheld the departure of 
Lady Isabella, and then prepared to leave 
the church. With a'vow that I would 
perish sooner than allow him to escape, I 
shook off Harrowford, and followed my 
prey. Nature had endowed me with a 
strong arm, and good fortune had pro- 
vided me with a stout cudgel that day. 
Both should be used to their full extent. 

As I write now both have been so used. 
I tracked him to his lodgings, and in a 
room with locked doors I gave the wretch 
some portion of his deserts. 

But if the old Adam within me has 
found some gratification from the exercise 
of my good stick, what hope can there be 
for Lady Isabella? ‘To her persecutors 
she will never yield, and our inhuman 
laws will commit her to a prison. Shall 
we suffer her innocence to remain there 
till death brings release ? 

RICHARD MORECOMBE. 


Letter written next day by Will Harrow- 
ford :— 
DEAR MORECOMBE, 

It does not surprise me that you 
should have been so deeply impressed. 
The excommunication was a vile proceed- 
ing inaugurated by a vile man ; and, lawyer 
as I am, I rejoice with all my heart that 
you have beaten the clergyman with such 
good will. But, my friend, you need not 
be so troubled about the fate of Lady 
Isabella Saxham. ‘There is good law in 
“ngland as well as bad, with good men 
as well as fools to administer it, and of 
these men one of the very best is our 
excellent Lord Chief Justice. He did 
me the great honour to walk with me 
from St. Martin’s yesterday, and after 
expressing his admiration for the conduct 
and bearing of the Lady Isabella, he gave 
me to understand that he would save her 
from her foes. No harm could come to 
her until a writ had been issued against 
her, which writ must be returnable in the 
Court of King’s Bench. “ And the writ,” 
said his lordship, “‘ must state the cause 
of excommunication in order that our 
Court may judge of the justice of the 
case. Well, you can guess what our 
judgment will be.” 

Post Scriptum.—-Try her again. 
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BY 
CHAPTER. IX. 
** Monsieur, je ne suis qu’une femme, et, par 
couséquent, mon jugement est peu de chose ; 
mais il me parait que les tristesses et les amours 
de messieurs les auteurs ne ressemblent guéere aux 
tristesses et aux amours des autres hommes.” 
BAUDELAIRE. 


OHN HARLOWE, as he marched 
along the road, paused only to 
refill and light his pipe, and to 
enjoy some of the charming bits 

of landscape which made the whole 
neighbourhood seem—to his eyes, fatigued 
by thetropical sun,—anenchanter’s garden. 
This was his country, this was his native 
soil: the dear England of so many 
longing hearts and loving toasts ; not the 
England of the politician’s knavish tricks, 
but the England of the patriot and the 
poet, where 


t 





Summer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sweet, 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat. 


At a farewell dinner given to him by his 
comrades in West Africa he had used 
these very words, and rounded his re- 
marks (described as “ most eloquent” in 
the local newspaper) with that particular 
quotation from Zz Memoriam. He heard 
again the cheers, the clinking glasses, the 
thumps on the table and the stamping on 
the floor, which had followed his essay 
into rhetoric. ‘“ And they were right,” 
he thought: “how beautiful it is! how 
peaceful! Thank God I am an English- 
man! This is my home!” 

The special train which was running 
from the county town for the ball that 
night had brought him to Cumbers- 
borough two hours sooner than he 
expected, and, as he possessed a sanguine 
temperament, the accident struck him 
as an omen altogether favourable to his 
secret hopes—the vagueness of which by 
no means excluded their intensity. ‘To 
one of his straightforward disposition, 
anticipated happiness brought none of 
that mysterious terror which underlies so 
often the promise of joy ; with his senses 
entranced by the scene and his reverie, 
his heart overflowed in gratitude to 
Providence for what he regarded as 
peculiar blessings. He had almost worked 
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the youth out of his body, and he had 
been so near to death that he had caught 
too much, perhaps, of its tranquillity, but 
he had received personal congratulations 
and a gold watch from the firm whose 
interests he had represented in West 
Africa ; further, they had offered him a 
considerable appointment as the manager 
of a large coal-district in England. At 
the moment he was the owner-designate 
of a good house with a garden and twelve 
hundred a year. He could now acquiesce 
serenely when moneyed men were men- 
tioned as those who might marry whom 
they pleased; and the indulgent smile 
which had softened all his features when 
he passed the pair of lovers in the gig 
lingered for the rest of the way in his 
contented gaze. He had not recognised 
Jennie, but as she drew a lace scarf over 
her countenance, it was his fate to admire 
the movement and mistake it for a pretty, 
instinctive shyness on the part of the 
unknown girl. (Timidity in women was, 
in his opinion, their sweetest grace ; he 
thought it extraordinary that he loved 
Jennie, who lacked it.) The lace, by 
the irony of circumstances, was a white 
mantilla which he himself had bought 
her some years before as a present from 
Spain. His dreams, however, were as 
simple as his actions, so, with Jennie’s 
adored image always shining for him at 
his journey’s end, he might well have 
passed her blindly a dozen times on the 
road. The very directness of some 
natures is their misfortune ; such visions 
see the world as a neatly coloured map, 
and men and women as clear-cut symbols. 
When the map is found misleading, or 
the symbols cannot be formed into the 
desired arabesque, the plain seer curses 
his own blundering and tries again—never 
doubting his rules—to make the inexact, 
exact. 

Harlowe, in appearance, was a slight, 
erect young fellow of medium height, with 
an eager, hatchet-shaped face, eyes the 
colour of tobacco, a prominent nose, and 
a dark moustache. His skin was sun- 
burnt, but the veins showed clearly on his 
narrow cheek-bones and gave him a 
permanent, if deceptive, ruddiness ; his 
teeth were very white, and his hair grew 
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well on his head ; even a provincial hair- 
cutter had not been able to clip out, as 
it were, bald patches behind his ears 
or scollops on his temples. This was 
evident because he had thrust his cap in 
his pocket. Well-bred, maladroit, and sen- 
sitive, he was one of those men given to 
unutterable fineness of feeling and con- 
ventional language, who go through life 
chivalrously, but, in the vulgar judgment, 
without pleasure for their pains. ‘They 
have success of a luckless, meritorious 
kind, or glory without the crown of 
picturesque accessories. ‘The compas- 
sionate had sorrow for Harlowe even at 
his brightest hour, and, in proclaiming 
his praises, they would add, “ Poor young 
man!” as a sighing refrain. The fact is 
that he was too normal, too equable, too 
sincere for the complicated social system 
of his own day : his most impatient saying 
was, “ Well, I suppose it’s all part of the 
day’s work”; or, “So many worlds, so 
much to do, so little done, such things to 
be”: his favourite Canticle was Mune 
dimittts ; as a lover he liked the words of 
popular love-songs and felt them all—‘“ I'll 
sing thee songs of Araby,” for example; 
as a man, he read trade journals, the 
Times when he could get it, and the 
Standard as a rule. His devotion to 
Jennie had grown in a curious manner. 
Some women, it is admitted, excite love 
spontaneously either by their beauty or 
some evident quality, at first sight: others 
have to be studied for months before 
they seem to possess any charm at all, 
or show any power in using it. It is 
seldom, however, that the same woman 
can produce effects so contrary even on 
different men; but Jennie, who had 
captured Federan at once, had actually 
displeased Harlowe during the first years 
of their acquaintanceship. She had re- 
minded him of the gipsies with wild eyes 
who dwelt in the caves of Granada ; her 
swinging walk had seemed to him unlady- 
like ; he detested the little mirror which 
she gazed in constantly and carried 
attached to the gold chain in her belt ; he 
thought her habit of powderimg the tip of 
her nose in his presence most Bohemian ; 
he disapproved of her high heels, her 
swishing silk petticoats, her passion for 
novel-reading, and her large feathered 
hats ; her singing, which stirred all his 
emotions painfully, was the one thing 
which made him acknowledge the original 
taint in mankind; her reckless curiosity 
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about the problems of life emphasised 
the terrible contrast he saw between this 
girl who offended his taste and his own 
gentle mother, who wrote to him weekly 


about her garden, her pigeons, her 
economies, and her rheumatism. One 
day he accompanied Jennie to the 


Academy, where they disagreed about 
every picture they looked at, and he 
promised himself that he would never 
willingly go to a public place with her 
again. People stared at her, and this 
caused him excruciating annoyance—an 
annoyance which transcended anything in 
his former experience. They had tea 
together, nevertheless, in a tea-room in 
Bond Street, and they talked coldly, 
without catching each other’s eyes, about 
the dampness of the summer, the hope- 
lessness of trying to like absolutely 
impossible people, and the excellence of 
toasted buns when they are really light 
and really hot. Jennie then, instead of 
asking him to pass the sugar-bowl, 
stretched past him and took it herself. 
Their hands met ; he tingled in something 
like agony from head to foot; the next 
instant he thought he would have to 
shoot himself; an instant later he realised 
that the thunderbolt, the classic, eternal 
thunderbolt, had fallen. He was in love. 
They had been together in the autumn 
in Hadley Woods; they had walked in 
Kew Gardens on many a day in June; 
they had spent starry twilights on the 
river, John rowing and she steering ; they 
had passed each other sugar hundreds of 
times, touched hands hundreds of times ; 
and now, after three years of intimate 
animosity, in a crowded shop, at a 
querulous hour, without reason, without 
warning, with anger in his heart, and 
ennui in her listless attitude, he had to 
realise that their unsatisfactory relationship 
had developed, on his side, into a torturing, 
irresistible, imperious need. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she had asked : 
*“are you tired of fighting ?” 

She had always liked Harlowe, and had 
even been accused, by his family, of 
running after him. In the first instance, 
the young man, flattered by an idea which 
he repudiated, had been drawn to Jennie’s 
side solely by his mother’s condemnation 
of the girl’s apparent advances. Few 
women show the least’ discernment in 
their diagnosis of each other’s feelings, 
and men are frequently led into irretriev- 
able dilemmas by listening to the counsel 
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of their female relatives and friends where 
the love of women is in question. Jennie 
wrote to Harlowe, accepted his invitations, 
gave him books, showed anxiety when he 
caught colds, and wept openly when he 
went away on long expeditions, because 
she was not in love with him and therefore 
had no self-consciousness in showing her 
affection. Of the two, she had always 
been the one to make peace after a mis- 
understanding: she sent several letters in 
return for any one of his, and she would 
often say, as much in earnest as in jest, 
but always without resentment, that he 
did not appreciate her. 

“T get on your nerves, don’t I, John?” 
she would ask, placidly; “you think I 
am detestable. Everything I say and do 
seems wrong to you. ‘That must be why 
I adore you so, John dear!” 

The ominous calm of the adoration 
escaped him—escaped him at least until 
the hour of the thunderbolt. ‘Then, 
when her eyes met his in sisterly tender- 
ness and she repeated the question, “Are 
you tired of fighting?” he knew that 
the fight for him, so far from being ended, 
had just begun. He was leaving for West 
Africa that week, and, fearing his success, 
he did not venture to press his suit or 
make any declaration. Had he spoken, 
it is possible that she might have accepted 
him; there was no other man between 
them; she liked him better than any one 
else in the world. An engagement would 
have been a tragic mistake, but it was 
a mistake she might easily have made. 
The young of both sexes often take the 
still happiness of being loved for love 
itself. Harlowe was’ good-looking enough 
and magnetic enough to seem greatly 
superior to the average run of bridegrooms, 
and, within the limit of temperate senti- 
mentality, he offered physically and other- 
wise every excuse for a marriage of affection. 
His bride could feel that her friends were 
not wondering why she cared for him. 
Jennie told herself that he was extremely 
like Guy Mannering: the day before he 
sailed she thought she would break her 
heart if she did not marry him. 

He spent that day in shopping and 
packing; they had fifteen minutes together, 
and they discussed boot-makers ; he did 
not propose, she did not break her heart ; 
but she cried a little, and conceived a 
strong repugnance for his photograph. 
Pretending that it did his expression no 
justice, she locked it away. It was now 
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at the bottom of her box—under the pile 
of old school-books in her room at Miss 
Leddle’s. He had written once or twice, 
but the letters disappointed her ; the last 
one was the best. It came too late, for 
she read it in Federan’s presence on the 
Sunday before the ball... . 

Harlowe, by this time, had reached the 
avenue of tall elms whose linked branches, 
meeting overhead, were pierced by shafts 
of moonlight, and formed a covered aisle 
nearly half a mile long. 

“How I am enjoying myself!” he 
thought ; and all sorts of great, indefinable 
desires passed through his soul. He felt 
as though he had but to open his arms, 
spread his wings and fly toward the sky 
for delights which did not belong to the 
earth at all, but to a different, purified, 
everlasting, rapturous life elsewhere. If 
the world and the flesh have their voices 
for men, so, too, the stars and the sea, 
great mountains and towering trees, have 
their haunting call. 

Presently the flaming gas-lamps of the 
Franton High Street twinkled in the 
distance. Harlowe passed a small chapel 
belonging to the Bible Christians, a 
brewery, a group of small cottages, and a 
tap. Here he paused to ask the barman 
the way to Miss Leddle’s house. ‘The 
barman, with the suspicion, caution, and 
inquisitiveness of all provincials, did not 
answer the question at once, but declared 
that the Miss Leddles would be in bed 
and asleep at that hour. Harlowe ordered 
a glass of beer. 

“They may be sitting up for Miss 
Sussex,” observed the man, after a long 
meditation. ‘‘She’s gone to the ball.” 

At this unexpected reference to Jennie, 
poor Harlowe’s pulse began to beat in 
treble time. 

“To-morrow will do,” he said, care- 
lessly. “Can I get a bed here?” 

Provincial languor now began to creep 
through the barman’s — limbs. He 
scratched his head, gnawed his fingers, 
arranged some glasses on the shelf by his 
side, and roused a sleeping cat. 

“Ves,” he admitted, with 
reluctance ; “ there’s a room.” 

He led the way up a creaking staircase 
to an insupportably musty room, so 
full of pictures, beaded pincushions, 
articles covered with shell-work, mugs 
with painted views, and frilled curtains, 
that it seemed to have no other furniture. 
However, there was a bed, a wash-hand 
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stand, a dressing-table, and a_ small 
window which was apparently always 
closed. ‘The atmosphere had the stale 


odour of old carpets, old apples, and old 
onions. 

“In passing this inn,” said the bar- 
man, in a new, impressive voice, ‘‘ Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales’s 
horse cast a shoe. During the delay 
occasioned by that accident, Her Royal 
Highness partook of refreshment in this 
apartment. The tablet above your head 
to the right describes the date, 1867, 
and the occurrence : below, in a frame, is 
the letter sent by Her Royal Highness’s 
Equerry. We never let this room under ” 
—he waited, studied the traveller, and 
resumed—“ under seven shillings _ per 
day.” 

Harlowe secured the lodging, opened 
the window, and sat watching till past 
midnight, for the carriages returning 
from the ball. He wondered whether 
Jennie had really attended it : she did not 
care for dancing. Several vehicles rattled 
by: the curate’s wife’s hired landau came 
first ; then the brougham and pair of Dr. 
Rench; the dogcart of the poor man’s 
physician, Dr. Mayler; the Colonel’s 
omnibus for a party; Mrs. Tredegar’s 
barouche lent to Mrs, Gillespie: Jennie 
might have been in any one of these 
conveyances. At last he went to bed, 
where, on a mattress of evil-smelling 
feathers, he tossed and turned, dis- 
appointed for some reason, sleepless, and 
irritable. The parish-church clock had 
chimed one when Federan drove his gig 
at full speed into the town. John leapt 
out of bed in time to see it pass. Clouds 
were now floating, like immense black 
butterflies, moths, lizards, and archaic 
birds, across the sky; it was impossible 
to discern the features of Federan or his 
companion. But Harlowe recognised 
them with a pinch of envy as the lovers, 
and when he fell asleep much later he 
dreamt that he was pursuing the pair over 
a deep clear sea full of elm trees. Anda 
bird, under the sea, sang a song about 
the Princess of Wales’s horse till the 
barman said: “The Miss Leddles are 
in bed at this time, unless they are sitting 
up for Miss Sussex.’ ‘ Miss Sussex !” 
screamed the bird, turning into a goose : 
“she doesn’t dance, she doesn’t dance ; 
didn’t you know that? You're a fool, a 
fool, a fool !” 

Harlowe woke at six in the morning 
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with these words in his ears, and the 
feather-bed risen on each side of him as 
though he were lying between two tower- 
ing bolsters. Where was his_ blissful 
mood of the night before? Nothing had 
happened to change him, and yet 

** Well,” he said to himself, ‘‘ one can’t 
expect to keep up at that pitch. No one 
ever goes twice on the same stream— 
different waters are constantly flowing 
down.” 





Jennie was sitting half asleep in the 
porch that noon when she heard Har- 
lowe’s voice calling her name. She 
followed the direction of the sound, and 
saw him standing looking over the hedge 
straight at her. She was not surprised, 
but, obeying a disquieting impulse, she 
assumed an air of great astonishment, 
of which she was immediately ashamed, 
although she made no attempt to modify 
it. 

“Oh... Johnnie! 
I had your letter yesterday. 
a long, long time coming. 
been delayed in the post. How are you ? 
How brown you are—and thinner! But 
you are the same John—just the same.” 

As she spoke she went down the path 
to meet him, and she laughed hysterically 
at the end of each short phrase. He 
blushed, forgot the things he had _in- 
tended to say, and held his hands out 
toward her over the gate. She laughed 
again. 

‘** How like you! Why don’t you lift 
up the latch and come in?” 

She remembered the day he went away, 
his stupid conversation and her bitter 
tears ; her laugh grew a little cruel and 
more gay. 

“So these are your lodgings?” ex- 
claimed Harlowe. “I couldn’t help being 
pleased when your mother wrote me that 
you were at a village twelve miles from a 
railway station. It sounded lonely; but 
I’ve been lonely too, although I can’t 
believe now that I have been away. 
When you are there I can forget every- 
thing disagreeable.” 

His fond glance, which confessed far 
more than he supposed, fell like a burning 
shadow on her face, and she turned away 
impatiently, asking herself why he was 
so much more ardent so much too late. 
But she was easier to love than she had 
been before her own passion for Federan. 
Her eyes, her features, her whole person, 


You... John! 
It has been 
It must have 
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her very movements and gestures had 
lost the illusiveness of immaturity ; she 
seemed a woman now, seductive, emotional, 
very young, altogether human. Harlowe 
thought that he himself had changed, 
or that he had forgotten her extreme 
fascination. 

“T am going to scold you,” said Jennie. 
“Why didn’t you write oftener? I 
couldn’t understand it, and I don’t think 
I shall ever understand it.” 

“Tt was the climate. I didn’t want you 
to know that I was ill. That is all over, 
past and done with. But I could never 
have done a thing without you. You 
were my last thought at night and my 
first in the morning. You have been 
such a help and a hope.” 

“ Don’t talk about hope—I never do.” 

** Why not ?” 

“T don’t know exactly; but... if 
you had only written, John! Somehow 
1 thought you had forgotten me. Life 
seemed so dreary.” 

He was pleased at this display of 
feeling, and once more betrayed, in an 
artless glance, his entire devotion to her. 

“‘T never dared to hope that you cared 
so much as all that. It was only to spare 
you any anxiety. If I didn’t write, it 
wasn’t because I didn’t send you messages 
by every cloud, and every wave, and every 
leaf! Didn’t you feel my constant 
thoughts in the air around you?” He 
blushed at his own eloquence. “I 
didn’t know,” he added naively, “that I 
could say anything so nice as that !” 

“‘ Neither did I!” said Jennie, smiling. 

“And how pretty you are!” he went 
on, gaining courage: ‘‘you were always 
a pretty girl, but the country air has 
given you rosy cheeks.” 

She winced at the expression, because 
she wished to be pale. 

“May I stay here a little while ?” he 
asked. 

“We can walk in the meadows.” 

She told him about her experience at 
the school, and her new plans with regard 
to Rachel Tredegar. “The Tredegars,” 


she explained, ‘are clients of Mr. 
Federan.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Miss Leddle’s nephew.” 

The conversation dropped. Harlowe 


could think of nothing to say, although he 
had always supposed that they would talk 
for hours when they first met after their 
long separation. His heart grew heavy, 
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and a dreadful sadness came over his 
spirits. _He could not formulate his 
misery, but he felt that he had lost his 
place in her life. He wished he had 
never come back ; he had been happier 
by himself, feeding on empty hopes, 
looking forward to the realisation of vain 
day-dreams. 

“T was happy out there,” he said, 
suddenly. “I didn’t know it at the time, 
but I was.” 

“Perhaps you'll go back,” she suggested, 
not meaning to wound him. 

“IT may,” he said; ‘‘ I have seen you, 
and that is all I wanted.. You know I 
don’t go in for compliments—it always 
seems odd when I make one.” 

“You're bolder in that respect than 
you used to be.” 

“They are nothing new so far as my 
thoughts go, but one gets into the habit 
of supposing that it’s rather an ass who 
says pretty things to women. The fact 
is, I feel somehow that there is a sort of 
cloud between us—it is a sort of veil, not 
much, perhaps P 

“Ves, John; I know!” 

She stood still ; she laughed no more; 
she was serious, tearful, almost beseech- 
ing. Harlowe was now agitated, and the 
hardest elements in his nature, the ele- 
ments she knew nothing of, were roused. 

“That cloud used not to be. We 
were more than friends —we were great 
friends.” 

“Yes,” said Jennie, ‘if 
women ever are real friends. 
they ?” 

“You have hit the difficulty exactly! 
There is a danger of my becoming in- 
sincere. There is insincerity even in 
silence. I want to ask you straight out— 
did you want me to come back when I 
was away?” 

“Yes, yes. 





and 


are 


men 
But 


I wanted you to come 


back. I thought I should be so glad to 
see you... . I was glad, 1 am glad——” 


“But not in the way 1 mean? Why 
mince matters? You know what I feel 
toward you, and perhaps you know what 
I have been hoping all these months. It 
could not have been much of a secret. 
Don’t mind about hurting my feelings ; 
let us only be truthful. I have got a 
suspicion that some one has come between 
us.” He grew livid as he spoke, and a 
strange thought seemed to wake in his 
eyes, which pierced her with entreaties 
and a bitter discernment, 














‘* Without another word he left her because he feared his own tongue.” 


Ios 
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“Tt began by your not writing,” said 
Jennie ; ‘and it is true—there is some- 
body else. I didn’t think it would ever 
happen, but it has happened. I was not 
bound to you in any way.” 

He laughed this time. ‘“ You were 
free—perfectly free. Never reproach your- 
self.” 

“ All the same, I tried not to like him— 
I avoided him,” she continued. “The 
thing seemed impossible. Now, I cannot 
keep it from you—we are engaged. He 
knows how poor I am—he loves me just 
for myself. But I am not at all happy— 
not so happy as you think.” 

‘Who is?” said Harlowe; “‘ who is?” 

“T have a knife in my heart all the 
time,” she went on. “TI shall always need 
you.” 

“Don’t ask me to look on! I’m not a 
faithful Dobbin who sits about for years 
and praises the other fellow. I can’t do 
that—I hate the man. I should hate 
him just the same if he were an angel 
from heaven. He has got you—he has 
cut me out. Think what you please of 
me, Jennie—that is me, at any rate. I 
cannot love my enemies.” 

“ He isn’t your enemy.” 

“He has cut me cut, hasn’t he? What 
worse could he do me? I can keep an 
open mind about him, and if you care 
about him, it ought to be enough.” 

“ That sounds poor fun.” 

** Most things are poor fun—judged as 
fun. Are you quite sure you know your 
man?” 

“Indeed I do know him,” she said 
proudly ; yet she sighed. 

“T am not talking of him; I mean 
myself,” replied, Harlowe. ‘I don’t 
understand this nonsense about being 
happy because you are. I couldn’t hang 
around watching you live your life with 
some other man. It is not in me, and 
I cannot do it. If you marry him, I'll 
go away—clear out root and branch, and 
although I shall want to see you again 
every day and hour all my life, I shan’t 
see you. It will be because I can’t. I 
would sooner cut my throat. Now do 
you understand ?” 

If he had shown all this spirit a year 
sooner, she thought, the whole story might 
have been different. 

‘“* Be patient,” she pleaded ; “ don’t let 
us part in anger. You haven't heard 
everything.” 

She was wondering why he had not 
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asked, at least, his rival’s name. But 
Harlowe’s anger had passed beyond his 
control, and, without another word, he 
left her because he feared his own tongue. 
She watched him staggering and stumbling 
like a blind man across the meadows to 
the road. 

‘“‘T’m sorry,” she said; ‘‘ I’m sorry.” 

He could not hear her: he could hear 
only the bird in his wild dream—‘‘ You're 
a fool! a fool!” He stared about him 
for some refuge—some place where he 
could hide his chagrin and yield to his 
anguish. 


“T want to wake up,” 


he said to 


himself. “I must wake up. None of 
this is true.” 
But he knew he was lying. He was 


already awake, and it was all true. 


CHAPTER -X. 


‘“*The carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, 
and he that smootheth with the hammer him that 
smote the anvil, saying, J/¢ zs ready for the 
sodering.” 

IsAIAU xli. 7. 


THE original structure of Franton Manor 
had been a farm, but in 1875 it was 
purchased by a wealthy spinster, who, 
having succumbed to the agreeable 
courtesies of an  impecunious _ local 
architect, provided him with work by 
having the building, which was_ purely 
Jacobean, pulled down and a_ sham 
Palladian mansion erected in its stead. 
The architect married the. young cousin 
of his benefactress—a step which showed 
his entire misconstruction of that lady’s 
views, and when she died of syncope, 
thirty years later, it was found that all her 
property had been bequeathed, without 
condition, to her god-daughter, Rachel 
Tredegar. At first the girl had been 
pleased by this romantic stroke of 
fortune: as an_ heiress her situation 
seemed exalted above mean ideas. She 
had a languid body, but an exuberant 
imagination which, instead of expressing 
itself through the medium of some art, 
wove visions of such overpowering force 
that they were more enervating, and 
certainly more insidious, than the realities 
of life. 3efore she had reached her 
twenty-sixth year she had passed through 
so many histories, suffered so many 
emotional crises of the fancy, she had 
thought so much, felt so much, thrilled 
so much, and lived so long in the world 
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of her own creation, that she was like a 
feeble flame in a closed cupboard. The 
faintest breath of fresh air from the open 
will put it out. Women twice her age, who 
had met life face to face from day to day, 
were not so satiated, bitter, fatigued, and 
irritable as this girl who had never known 
an hour of real pain, of actual grief, or 
genuine pleasure. Having alienated, by 
her egoism, the few friends who were 
connected with her family, she lived 
alone with her mother at Franton Manor, 
where she indulged to the full her passion 
for solitude and her curious extravagance 
in dress. It was her favourite amusement 
to pretend that she was two persons— 
the chivalrous lover and the capricious 
mistress—and she would maintain long 
silent dialogues and adventures for weeks 
at a stretch between herself and some 
hero from a novel by Paul Bourget, or 
Flaubert, or the younger Dumas, or De 
Maupassant. In other moods she would 
become the exquisite amorous pair from 
one of Henry Harland’s romances, or 
Rosalind and Orlando, or Manon Lescaut 
and des Grieux, or Charlotte and young 
Werther. Mrs. Tredegar had no clue to 
these vagaries of a mind which was exotic 
rather than unbalanced, and it was 
thought in the neighbourhood that she 
feared for Rachel’s sanity. She refused 
to see visitors, returned no calls, and 
dwelt, accessible only to the doctors and 
the lawyers, in proud despair, watching 
her daughter’s apparent somnambulism, 
and estimating, by guesswork, the dress- 
maker’s bills which she was never per- 
mitted to see. One day the unhappy 
lady lost her self-command, and bursting 
into distressing cries, flung herself, 
terrified, into the arms of Dr. Rench. 

“My daughter is mad!” she said. 
“One of these nights she will kill herself 
and me. I am really frightened. She 
mutters to herself; she eats alone; she 
wanders about at all hours in the grounds ; 
if she sees any one—even a gardener 
she hides. ‘They have orders to keep 
out of her sight. She won’t go to bed 
till three in the morning ; she never gets 
up till the afternoon. Sometimes she 
lives on biscuits and wine—nothing else ; 
then it will be fruit only ; then milk only ; 
then meat—quantities of meat. She 
leads a living death. You cannot keep 
the truth from me—she is mad.” 

“She is hysterical,” said Dr. Rench. 
“You must make her see people.” 
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After that Mrs. Tredegar found a certain 
relief in saying to Rachel whenever a 
scene came—the odious, inevitable scene, 
with harsh recriminations, with senseless 
reproaches, and finally tears—‘‘ You are 
mad!” 

Long seasons would pass during which 
the mother and daughter lived wholly 
separate, never speaking or meeting. At 
brighter times, when Rachel abandoned 
fiction and poetry for religious works or 
biographies of the holy, they would take 
drives together and play cards together 
in the evening. But intercourse of the 
kind was exceptional, and by degrees it 
became a strain to each of them. In 
a comedy every one must have some 
intention at least of acting: Rachel was 
the one comedian in these farces at 
Franton Manor ; to her mother every word 
was always serious, always momentous, 
and it soon became tiresome to play the 
parts of Buddha or Ignatius Loyola to 
a woman who thought one was a wooden 
idol in the East, and the other an old 
master. 

Jennie had been in this strange house- 
hold for a week when Mrs. Gillespie met 
Miss Leddle at the grocer’s in the High 
Street. 

“‘T hear,” said the Vicar’s wife, “ that 
Miss Sussex has had a wonderful influence 
on poor Rachel. ‘They tell me she gets 
up for breakfast, walks about the garden, 
dresses for dinner, is kind to her mother, 
and altogether changed !” 

** And she has been able to see Gerald,” 
said Miss Leddle, not to be outdone in 
news: “he has been to Franton three 
times this week. He tells me she shows 
quite a head, and takes the greatest 
interest in business affairs.” 

“How wrong it is, then, to give way 
to feelings of despair!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gillespie. ‘The afflicted girl may yet 
recover.” 

“T believeshe has never had anything 
the matter. My nephew says she is the 
cleverest woman he ever met,” said Miss 
Leddle. 

This information produced such an 
effect upon Mrs. Gillespie that, when she 
seated herself in her basket-phaeton, she 
turned the pony’s head toward Franton 
Manor. She had no hope of being 
received by Mrs. Tredegar, but it always 
soothed her curiosity to drive up to the 
entrance, survey the outside of the house, 
and study the butler’s face when he came 
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in reply to her summons. Drover, the 
butler, was famous for his prudence, but 
from long habits of unnatural and stifling 
reticence, he had so trained his features 
that they conveyed, when he chose, his 
inmost feelings. Mrs. Gillespie, who gave 
his wife her old clothes, had become an 
adept in translating Drover’s twitches, 
blinkings, and lip-play, into language of 
the nicest precision. ‘The old man on 
this occasion: came to the front door with 
his brows arched in astonishment, and a 
smile which showed all his discoloured 
teeth; he informed Mrs, Gillespie that 
all the ladies were at home. He waved 
her groom toward the stable, and led the 
visitor across the hall into the library— 
a handsome room which Mrs. Tredegar 
used as her boudoir. The ladies kissed 
each other, and while Mrs. Gillespie was 
wondering how she could account for 
her visit, Mrs. Tredegar made a signal to 
Drover to bring up some tea. 

“To tell the truth, I came in on the 
spur of the moment. I heard indirectly 
that Rachel was much better. I hope 
you both like Miss Sussex ?” 

“So far,” said Mrs. Tredegar, in a 
grudging manner, “the experiment has 
been a success, You know the vulgar 
proverb about new brooms! But I 
always feel that in everything that relates 
to Rachel’s happiness—she’s the most 
capricious of all mortals i 

She did not finish the sentence, for 
Rachel herself, in a yellow velvet tea- 
gown, glided into their presence. Her 
face was more heavily rouged than usual, 
and her hair was arranged in Récamier 
curls on her forehead. As she caught sight 
of Mrs. Gillespie she started with admirably 
assumed surprise, threw back the curls from 
her face as actresses do when they wish to 
suggest illness or fatigue, and sank, with 
a wan smile, on her couch, which was 
covered with a magnificent Indian shawl. 

“How nice it is to see you!” she 
murmured graciously ; and, choosing a 
rose from a vase by her side, she inhaled 
its perfume as she closed her eyes. 

“Are you quite sure that you are well 
enough to see Mr. Federan to-day ?” said 
her mother, 

**Of course I shall see him. I am 
determined to take a proper interest in 
my own affairs.” 

“You are quite right, dearest ; but all 
the same, is your head equal to it? I 
think he tires you.” 
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**My head is much better than people 
suppose,” said the girl. ‘‘ It must indeed 
be strong to bear this impossible domestic 
fracas which only takes place when any- 
thing worth doing is even contemplated ! 
One is supposed to have energy and to 
spare for the coachman’s accounts and 
misdoings, for discussion about the cook’s 
character, and the choice of wall-paper 
for the pantry; but plans for the future, 
or questions which affect my entire life, 
are thought beyond me. I have a good 
mind to get rid of this place and travel. 
I am getting very sick of it. The East 
calls me—I want to go to Benares. The 
Hindoos have a religion: I want to see 
some one with a religion he believes.” 
She opened her languid eyes. ‘‘ Forgive 
me, dear Mrs. Gillespie. What would 
the Vicar think? I am always saying the 
wrong thing.” 

“Let me see Mr. Federan first, and 
hear what he has to propose,” said her 
mother impatiently. 

“No. Iam not a child. You try to 
make me out an imbecile. I don’t appeal 
to you, Mrs. Gillespie,” she added, ‘“ be- 
cause it would be unfair to drag you into 
the discussion.” 

She threw a cold glance at her mother’s 
flushing face, and sank back once more 
on the many embroidered cushions which 
supported her back. The visitor, whose 
emotions were divided between the dis- 
comfort of feeling unwelcome and_ the 
interest of hearing a quarrel, was about to 
take her leave, when Jennie entered the 
room. Mrs. Gillespie had never before 
realised the girl’s beauty. 

“Good heavens !” she thought: “ how 
fortunate there’s no son or husband in the 
house ! ” 

Then she rose, kissed Jennie kindly, 
and took her leave. In crossing the hall 
she observed a dark young man standing 


with his hands crossed behind him, 
looking with forced interest at some 


family portraits. She asked Drover who 
this stranger was, but the butler himself 
did not know. Giddy from hearing and 
seeing so much that was inexplicable 
and extraordinary, the Vicar’s wife drove 
home, nor did she feel easy in her spirit 
till she had confided her belief to the 
Vicar that every one at the Manor had 
madness in some form. ‘‘ Money never 
comes without its curse,” she added. 
When Mrs, Gillespie had gone, Jennie 
went up to Mrs, ‘Tredegar. “I really came 
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in to ask you if I might show the garden 
to a very old friend, Mr. Harlowe, who 
has come over to see me especially.” 

“This is the pleasantest room in the 
house,” said Rachel, before her mother 
could reply: ‘‘ask your friend in here. 
I’m going upstairs.” 

“J will see Drover and tell him,” sighed 
Mrs. Tredegar; and she stepped out 
through the long window which was open 
on to the lawn. 

Rachel stood up; her eyes darkened, 
her brow showed heavy lines, and her 
face, which had a picturesque quality, 
became peevish, undistinguished, and 
almost vulgar. 

““My mother wears me out,” she said. 
“1 was feeling a shade better. I must 
rest again before Mr. Federan comes.” 

She left the room, and Jennie paced 
the floor nervously till Drover announced 
Harlowe. His countenance would have 
seemed hard and even menacing but for 
the soft expression which rose to his eyes 
the moment they met Jennie’s. 

““T am glad you have come,” she said. 
“ You haven’t enjoyed your holiday. You 
might have spent it much better else- 
where.” 

“T have seen you, and that is all I 
wanted. Are you happy here ?” 

“They are both very kind to me.” 

“Why shouldn’t they be kind?” he 
asked angrily. “ ‘They ought to worship 
you.” He reddened. ‘I haven't be- 
haved well all this week. I have been 
sulking. I ought to have gone away, but 
I couldn't. And I have decided to put 
myself out of court, and I will just ask 
the questions that a relation would ask. 
I suppose,” he added bitterly, ‘‘ you look 
upon me in that light—as a sort of half- 
relation? ‘This engagement-—who is the 
man ?” 

“Gerald Federan. But, dear John, 
the engagement is a close secret. No 
one must know about it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because old Mr. Federan is ill.” 

“ Not a good reason,” he said, with a 
gesture of impatience. 

Jennie pretended to smile, but her 
voice was unsteady as she answered, “ It 
is the best reason I can give.” ‘Then, after 
a short silence, during which she looked 
away, she leant forward, touched his arm, 
and said, with entreaty: “ Be kind about 
it. You don’t know how nervous I am! 
The other day I was stunned, stupefied 


by happiness ; I wondered why I didn’t 
think. But I have been thinking since.” 

He did not reply ; he did not move. 

“Don’t begrudge me that one happy 
day !” she said. 

“Your happiness,” he said harshly, 
“is as strange as my misery. I was 
stunned, too. I wondered why your 
news hurt so little; but the first pang 
grew and grew by degrees until it became 
a real agony—suffocating, unendurable. 
It caught my heart and caught my throat 
—as though two iron hands gripped me. 
I have never loved any one except you. 
I may be weak to let you know how 
much you are to me. But neither one’s 
strength nor one’s work nor one’s despair 
avail: the poorest creature in his love 
may be luckier than the conqueror of the 
world! Generosity is not in my line, and 
you mustn’t expect it. I will do this 
man Federan bare justice. I wouldn't 
injure him, but I am not going to make 
it easy for him. And I’m not going to 
pretend to like him.” 

“ Have you met him ?” 

“Yes ; I picked him out in a crowd.” 

“That wouldn’t be difficult,” she said 
proudly : “he’s very handsome.” 

“ Beyond question.” 

“But what is the use of this bitter- 
ness?” she exclaimed. ‘ What have I 
done to you, after all? Surely I may love 
whom I please ?” 

“* Haven’t I said so ?” 

“Then why dwell on the painful things 
which neither of us can help? It’s 
unfair.” 

“Give mea little time. One can get 
used to anything. But I’m unsettled ; I 
have been living in a fool’s paradise, 
and the awakening is never pleasant. 
My love for you kept me _ isolated, I 
suppose, from the rest of the world. I 
had one of my own, I thought.” 

**Then can’t you understand me, John? 
I’m the same ; everybody in love is the 
same.” 

“You make me laugh !” he exclaimed; 
**you are like all romantic women—you 
have no sense of humour. Let us both 
be nice to each other—because you love 
Federan as well as I love you! But I'll 
say no more on the subject. I’m not 
such a brute as I sound. I will ask a 
few questions I ought to ask because 1 
have been an old friend. Did you tell 
me that Federan was Miss ‘Tredegar’s 
lawyer ?? 
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“Ves, But she finds the estate too 
dull; they want to get rid of it. Mr. 
Federan is trying to arrange the sale. 
He may buy it himself.” 

“T can understand their wanting to get 
rid of it, but why should Federan wish to 
buy it—a bad investment? It won't 
pay him 2 per cent—even if he lets the 
place.” 

“He is very clever. He wouldn't 
make a mistake. He must have some 
idea.” 

“ Do you know what that idea is?” 

‘No; I will ask him.” 

“Yes... I should ask him—if I 
were in your place.” 

These rapid words were hurled to and 
fro as though they were jugglers’ knives ; 
they were not meant to wound, but the 
risk seemed great, nevertheless. 

“You talk in a doubting way,” said 
Jennie hotly: “I don’t like that tone.” 

“T can’t help feeling interested on your 
account. Why should Federan make a 
foolish investment? Besides, is he a 
capitalist ?” 

“The money belongs to a syndicate.” 

“The more need for caution. He 
mustn’t spend the syndicate’s money in 
a reckless way. I know the grab, bluster 
and bluff of modern business. It means 
getting as much as you can for as little as 
you can give. I prefer to earn a straight 
fee for straight work. That is the only 
way for a white man to live.” 

“You have hurt me all the same. I 
know you are a true friend, but I can’t 
allow you to doubt Gerald—that would 
be disloyalty to him.” 

“Well,” said Harlowe, standing up, 
“your unreasonableness takes me more 
than all your good sense! What do you 
know about business ? ” 

“Nothing. All I know is that women 
are sacrificed for it daily. None of us 
are beautiful enough to hold our own 
against it. I begin to fear that to love a 
woman is a career in itself. Lovers in 
poetry and novels are usually idle; one is 
seldom told a word about their working 
hours ; they are nearly always rich enough 
to go round the world, either to follow 
some woman or to forget her. In actual 
life the average man can forget her as a 
matter of course by merely attending to 
the demands of his profession.” 

“My girl,” said Harlowe, ‘if you were 
quite satisfied, you wouldn’t talk that 
way.” 





She coloured, and smiled for the first 
time during their conversation. 

‘“‘ Gerald,” she said, ‘‘ detests business.” 

The subtlety of this remark puzzled 
him for a few seconds, but he understood 
her at last. 

“ You mean, you are his career ?” 

“'That’s what I meant.” 

Harlowe, struck by her beauty and 
her arrogance—the excusable arrogance 
of youth and love—sighed. “ He’s no 
exception. You are the exception; you 
are a beautiful woman, and he has taught 
you your power. It is, and it will remain, 
a great power—until he owns you.” 

He winced at the thought, and his 
jealousy stung him just as a sudden acute 
stab of pain will penetrate and intensify a 
steady ache. 

“T must go,” he said: ‘‘my tongue will 
run away with me. May I come down 
again ?” 

** Not to quarrel ?” 

“No, honey, not to quarrel. 

He was fond of the coon songs which 
were sung in musical comedies at the 
Gaiety Theatre, and ‘‘ Honey ” had always 
seemed to him a name for Jennie. 

“Good-bye, honey dear,” he said, 
taking her hand, and looking earnestly 
into her face : “when I get alone I blame 
myself for it all. As I told you, I’ve 
been living in dreams, and I thought they 
were real, because you were real. It 
didn’t follow, you see.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, looked her 
up and down; tightened his lips, and 
made all his features rigid. 

“You are good by accident,” he con- 
tinued: ‘“there’s the unaccountably evil 
gipsy the whole time. I’ve always seen 
= 

“Gipsy women are faithful.” 

“Yes, tohandsome men. Good-bye!” 

When Rachel returned, twenty minutes 
later, she found Jennie sitting at the 
writing-table. Her plain gown of blue 
voile, without trimming or a single jewel, 
showed the lines of her graceful figure, 
which still had the indecision of girl- 
hood ; her arms and hips were perhaps 
too slight, and her hair, dressed high that 
day, showed a neck as white and delicate 
as a child’s. 

“You look about fifteen !” said Rachel: 
“you're young, I know, but you seem 
innocent as well. Have you ever been 
in love ?” 

“Yes,” 


” 
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Rachel’s eyes, which were full of a 
curious knowledge, grew brighter. 

“Then how does one know when one 
really cares ?” 

“There is no rule,” 
laughing. 

“What is it to be really in love?” 
insisted Rachel. ‘“‘ Perhaps I’m incapable 
of it. I have a horror, too, of actualities : 
real flesh and blood can be so repulsive.” 
She shivered. “Still, I see sometimes 


said the other, 


approximations to the ideal. So tell 
me—what is it to be in love ?” 
“To find some one who is. . . all you 


live for . . . everything, everything you 
have in the world!” said Jennie. 

“Then was all you live for, and all 
that, the man who called here and left 
just a little while ago?” 

““No,” said Jennie, after some hesitation. 

Rachel lost her languid manner, sat 
bolt upright, and exclaimed: ‘ What! 
Have you been engaged all this time to 
some one? I will know! You must tell 
me!” 

** Do you think you ought to ask ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Please don’t—as a favour.” 

“JT will—I will—lI will!” said Rachel 
vehemently: “I am _ beginning to be 
amused by human beings. I'll guess. Is 
ita man down here? All the vicars are 
married ; the curate with asthma is too 
ill, the curate who is muscular is too 
plain, and the curate with the tolerable 
figure is too poor—although it is always 
the poorest and the plainest men who 
don’t seem afraid to propose.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be some man in 
London ?” said Jennie. 

Rachel had suddenly grown sombre : 
she looked at Jennie with almost malig- 
nant envy, mixed with a certain remorse 
for her own lost purity of soul. Where 
had she not dragged it? No wonder she 
felt old, haggard, and weary. 

“Tt cannot be,” she murmured, “and 
yet it’s likely: it is—it is ... I 





see 
by your face it is ... it is Gerald 
Federan. You cannot deny it. It is,— 


is it?” 
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In her agitation she turned over the 
silver vase of roses; but Jennie, who had 
moved to the window, did not notice this. 
She had determined not to betray her en- 
gagement, for she had promised Federan, 
against her will, to say nothing. 

“If IT answer one question it would 
mean answering all,” she replied, “ and 
you don’t know yet how firm I can be 
when it is necessary.” 

Rachel bit her lip.‘ My dear,” she said 
lightly, “‘ you have no sense of humour.” 

““Mr. Harlowe told me the same thing 
half an hour ago.” 

“Perhaps you don’t need it. Humour 
is the refuge of the disappointed wise: 
the disappointed unwise take to religion. 
For the present you won’t miss either— 
you're a very lovely person. Of course, 
you couldn’t consider Mr. Federan. I 
was teasing you. Didn’t you know that? 
You could make a brilliant marriage. 
But when Mr. Federan comes, I want you 
to go out of the room. It is awkward 
for him to talk business before a third 
person, and I am not precisely a child! 
I shouldn’t mind your being here, but 
mamma would be jealous.” 

““T would much prefer not to be 
present. It is awkward for me too,” 

“Tf I should want you I will call you, 
or send for you.” 

She watched Jennie leave the room; 
then she sprang with agility from her 
seat and went to the mirror. Her face 
contracted with the real nausea of dissatis- 
faction. She admired her own undeniable 
elegance, because her ruling passion was 
self-love : the rouge on her cheeks, her 
pale, scarcely visible eyebrows, her full- 
curved painted mouth and tinted hair, 
pleased her taste for the darogue ; but the 
consciousness that all these effects were 
produced mainly by artifice was humili- 
ating. 

“And the fatigue of it all!” she 
muttered: ‘‘why can’t I look this way 
without so much trouble? I am tired 
out before I can see anybody !” 

Then she flung herself on the sofa and 
tried to sleep. 


( To be continued ) 
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THE COUNTRY 


OF ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


' ‘HE first time I saw Robert Louis 
Stevenson was at Waterloo Sta- 
tion. I did not at that time 

know him even by sight, and there was 

no speculation as to identity in my mind 

when my attention was attracted by a 

passenger, of a strangeness of appearance 

almost grotesque, emerging from a com- 
partment in the Bournemouth train 
which had just arrived. I was at the 


myself an idle and amused interest in the 
traveller who had just stepped on to the 
platform close by me. He was tall, thin, 
spare—indeed, he struck me as almost 
fantastically spare : I remember thinking 
that the station draught caught him like 
a torn leaf flowing at the end of a branch. 
His clothes hung about him, as the clothes 
of a convalescent who has lost bulk and 
weight after long fever. He had on a 

















“4. 1.4&" 
{A portion of the portrait by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
National Portrait Gallery.] 


station to meet a French friend coming 
by the Southampton route, but as I did 
not expect his arrival till by the express 
due some twenty minutes later, I allowed 





jacket of brown velveteen—I cannot swear 
to the colour, but that detail always comes 
back in the recalled picture—a flannel 
shirt with a loose necktie negligently 
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bundled into a sailor’s-knot, somewhat 
fantastical trousers, though no doubt this 
effect was due in part to their limp 
amplitude about what seemed rather the 
thin green poles familiar in dahlia-pots 
than the legs of a human creature. He 
wore a straw hat, that in its rear rim 
suggested forgetfulness on the part of its 
wearer, who had apparently, in sleep or 
heedlessness, treated it as a cloth cap. 
These, however, were details in themselves 
trivial, and were not consciously noted 
till later. The long, narrow face, then 
almost sallow, with somewhat long, loose, 
dark hair, that draggled from beneath the 
yellow straw hat well over the ears, along 
the dusky hollows of temple and cheek, 
was what immediately attracted attention. 
But the extraordinariness of the impression 
was of a man who had just been rescued 
from the sea or a river. Except for the 
fact that his clothes did not drip, that the 
long black locks hung limp but not moist, 
and that the short velveteen jacket was 
disreputable but not damp, this impression 
of a man just come or taken from the 
water was overwhelming. ‘That it was 
not merely an impression of my own was 
proved by the exclamation of a cabman, 
who was standing beside me expectant of 
a ‘fare” who had gone to look after his 
luggage: ‘‘Looks like a sooercide, don’t he, 
sir ? one o’ them chaps as takes their down- 
on-their-luck ’eaders inter the Thimes !” 
And, truth to tell, my fancy was some- 
what to the same measure. I looked 
again, seriously wondering if the unknown 
had really suffered a recent submersion, 
voluntary or involuntary. 

Meanwhile he had stepped back into 
the compartment, and was now emerging 
again with a travelling rug and a book 
he had obviously forgotten. Our eyes 
met. I was struck by their dark 
luminousness below the peculiar eye- 
brows; and, if not startled, which is 
perhaps too exaggerated a term, was 
certainly impressed by their sombre 
melancholy. Some poor fellow, I thought, 
on the last coasts of consumption, with 
Shadow-Ferry almost within hail. 

The next moment another and more 
pleasing variant of the Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde mystery was enacted. The 
stranger, who had been standing as if 
bewildered, certainly irresolute, had 
dropped his book, and with long, white, 
nervous fingers was with one hand 
crumpling and twisting the loose ends of 
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his plaid or rug. Suddenly the friend 


whom he was expecting came forward. 


The whole man seemed to change. ‘The 
impression of emaciation faded; the 
“drowned” look passed; even the 


damaged straw hat and the short velveteen 
jacket and the shank-inhabited wilderness 
of trouser shared in this unique “literary 
renascence.” But the supreme change 
was in the face. ‘The dark locks ap- 
parently receded, like weedy tangle in the 
ebb ; the long sallow oval grew rounder 
and less wan; the sombre melancholy 
vanished like cloud-scud on a day of 
wind and sun, and the dark eyes lightened 
to a violet-blue and were filled with sun- 
shine and laughter. An extraordinarily 
winsome smile invaded the face ... per- 
vaded the whole man, I was about to say. 

The two friends were about to move 
away when I noticed the fallen book. I 
lifted and restored it, noticing as I did 
so that it was Zhe Tragic Comedians. 

“Oh, a thousand thanks... how good 
of you!” ‘The manner was of France, 
the accent North-country, the intonation 
somewhat strident—that of the Lothians 
or perhaps of Fife. 

Who was this puzzling and interesting 
personality, I now wondered — this 
stranger like a consumptive organ-grinder, 
with such charm of manner, perforce or 
voluntarily so heedless in apparel, and a 
lover of George Meredith ? 

This problem was solved for me by 
the unexpected appearance on the scene 
of my French friend. After all he had 
come by this train, but, a traveller in an 
end carriage, had not seen me on arrival, 
and, too, had been immersed in that 
complicated jargon indulged in between 
foreigners and the British porter which is 
our Anglo-Franco variety of Pidgeon- 
English. 

We had hardly greeted each other, 
when he exclaimed, “Ah! . so you 
know him?” indicating, as he spoke, 
the retreating fellow-traveller in the 
velveteen jacket and straw hat. 

“No? why... I thought you would 
have known . . . why, it-is your homme- 
de-lettres vraiment charmant, Robert Louis 
Stevenson! I have met him more than 
once in France, and when he saw me at 
the station he jumped out and spoke to 
me--and at Basingstoke he sent me by 
a porter this French volume, see, with a 
kind message that he had read it and 
desired me not to trouble about its return.” 
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Often, of course, in later years, I 
recalled that meeting. It was the more 
strange to encounter and to hear of 
Robert Louis Stevenson thus from a 
foreigner, at an English railway-station, 
as only a few days ‘earlier I had received 
a letter from him, apropos of something 
on a metrical point which I had written 
in the Academy. How glad I would have 
been to know to whom it was I handed 
back the dropped Zyragic 
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instinct—is continually revealed when he 
writes of the open. ‘he most ordinary 
statements have the leap of the wind 
and the dance of the sea in them: we 
are thrilled, as was the hero of Azdnapped, 
at the “‘first sight of the Firth lying like 
a blue floor.” What _— intoxication— 
certainly, at least, for those who know the 
country—to read of that blithe, windy, 
East-Scotland coast that Stevenson loved 





Comedians ! 

And as the outward man wi 
was, sO was his genius, so 
is the country of his 
imagination. The lands 
of Stevenson-country know 
the same extremes: sombre, 
melancholy, — stricken—or 
radiant, picturesque, seduc- 
tive ; full of life and infinite 
charm; so great a range 
between the snow-serenities 
of Silverado and the lone 
Beach of Falesa, or be- 
tween the dreary manse- 
lands of Zhrawn Janet or 
the desolate sea-highlands 
of The Merry Men and the 
bright dance of waters 
round the Bass and beyond 
the Pavilion on the Links, 
or the dreamy peace of 
“Will o’ the Mill,” or the 
sunlit glades of Fontaine- 
bleau which hid the treasure 
of Franchard—as, again, 
between Pew or Huish or 
other vivid villains of all 
degrees, from Long John 
Silver to James More, and 
the polished Prince Florizel, 
the Chevalier de Brisetout, 
the old French colonel in 

















St. Jves, the dour David 
Balfour andthe irrepressible 
Alan Breck, between Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, between the 
Stevenson of Aes Triplex or Pulvis et 
Umbra, and the Stevenson of TZvraveds 
with a Donkey or An Inland Voyage. 
And through all the countries of Steven- 
son, as through his genius, as ever with 
the man himself, the heart-warming, 


radiant smile is ever near or is suddenly 
come, 

The true Stevenson—because nature 
and temperament concur in expression 
with 


dramatic selection and _ literary 





8, Howard Place, Edinburgh: the birthplace of “R. L. 8.” 
Photo by John Patrick. 


so well, the country so lovingly depicted 
in Zhe Pavilion on the Links, Catriona, 
and elsewhere, that tract of windy bent- 
grass, with its “ bustle of down-popping 
rabbits and up-flying gulls,” where North- 
mour watched the Aed Lar/ beyond the 
sea-wood of Graden, where Alan Breck 
and David Balfour so impatiently awaited 
the long-delaying boat of the sloop 7/zs¢/e. 
But those down-popping rabbits and up- 
flying gulls are too seductive one is 
mentally transported to the east-wind- 
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bitten sea-sounding shores of the Lothians. 
The passage must be quoted in full—for 
here we have the core of the country 
which Stevenson loved above all else, his 
own homelands, from Edinburgh and the 
Pentlands on the north and west to the 
Lammermuir and the coast of Lothian on 
the east. 


As we had first made inland (so the 
sober David Balfour sets forth in Ca/7zona) 
so our road came in the end to be very 
near due north; the old kirk of Aberlady 
for a landmark on the left ; on the right, the 
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dwelling of man, and scarce any passage, or 
at most of vagabond children running at 
their play. Gullane is a small place on the 
far side of the Ness; the folk of Dirleton go 
to their business in the inland fields, and 
those of North Berwick straight to the sea- 
fishing from their haven, so that few parts 
of the coast are lonelier. But 1 mind, as 
we crawled upon our bellies into that 
multiplicity of heights and hollows, keeping 
a bright eye upon all sides, and our hearts 
hammering at our ribs, there was such a 
shining of the sun and the sea, such a stir of 
the wind in the bent-grass, and such a bustle 
of down-popping rabbits and up-flying gulls, 





mies 














The Manse, Colinton, Midlothian: R. L. Stevenson's early home. 


Photo by John Patrick. 


top of the Berwick Law; and it was thus 
we struck the shore again, not far from 
Dirleton. From North Berwick east to 
Gullane Ness there runs a string of four 
small islets—Craigleith, the Lamb, Fidra, 
and Eyebrough — notable by their diversity 
of size and shape. Fidra is the most 
particular, being a strange grey islet of two 
hump3, made the more conspicuous by a 
piece of ruin ; and I mind that (as we drew 
closer to it) by some door or window of 
the ruins the sea peeped through like a 
man’s eye. Under the lee of Fidra there 
is a good anchorage in westerly winds, and 
there, from a far way off, we could see the 
Thistle riding. . The shore in face of 
these islets is altogether waste. Here is no 


that the desert seemed to me like a place 
that is alive. 


Certainly this brings us to the point 
as to what 7s Stevenson’s country. — If 
we were to follow that wandering pen 
of his, it would lead us far afield: 
through the Scottish lowlands and the 
Highland West by Ochil and Pentland to 
Corstorphine Height and the Braid Hills, 
with Edinburgh between them and the 
sea, from Arthur’s Seat to Berwick Law 
and from the moorlands of Pomathorn 
and La Mancha to Lammermuir, where 
it breaks in vast grassy slopes and hvath- 
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tangled haughs to the wild shores between 
‘Tantallon and St. Abbs’; from the lone 
Solway shores, where the sorrows of 
Durrisdeer were enacted, to storm-swept 
Aros and the foam-edged Earraid of 
Mull, and thence by Morven and the 
Braes of Balquhidder ; and then, south- 
ward, through long tracts of England from 
Carlisle and winding Eden to Market 
Bosworth, in a field near which, it will be 
remembered, the hero of S¢ Jves and 
“the Major” buried the old French 
colonel—a_ fit companion for Colonel 
Newcome, if they met, as surely they 
have done, at the Club of the Immortals. 
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so wed to a great personal association 
and to a famous passage in the Essay 
on Romance. Due south lies the English 
coast, with all its associations with the 
boyhood of the hero of Zreasure Island 
and its many personal associations 
with Stevenson himself, who lived awhile 
at Bournemouth West, in a_ pleasant 
house on the pine-lands to which he had 
given the name of ‘‘Skerryvore,” in re- 
membrance of that greatest achievement 
of his family “‘the lighthouse builders.” 
But this covers only a small tract of 
the literary geography of the Stevenson- 
lands. Across the near seas are Flanders 
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Graden Wood. 


From an etching by James Cadenhead. 


From the Midlands the Great North 
Road may be struck, whose name haunted 
Stevenson’s imagination like music, so 
that he dreamed to weave around it one 
of his best romances; and that in turn 
will lead to London and the scenic 
background of so many fantastic episodes, 
and above all (to the true Stevensonian) 
to Rupert St., off Leicester Square, where, 
it is understood, the ever delightfully 
urbane Prince Florizel of Bohemia kept 
a tobacconist’s shop. Then would come 
surford Bridge, in the heart of Surrey, 


and the Dutch Netherlands, where David 
Balfour followed Catriona, and where 
James More intrigued and idly dreamed 
to the last. Paris, the background of so 
many fine episodes, from that of the “ Sire 
de Maletroit’s Door” and “A Lodging 
for the Night” to the famous scene 
where Prince Florizel throws the Rajah’s 
Diamond into the Seine: Fontainebleau, 
with all its happy personal memories of 
“R. L. S.” when resident at Barbizon 
with his cousin “R. A. M. S.,”* and all 
its associations with that delightful tale 


* The late Robert Allen Mowbray Stevenson was commonly known by his initials: one’ of 
the most lovable of men, an artist, and the most illuminating and suggestive of modern writers 
on art (his study of Velasquez and Fromentin’s A/aitres d’Autrefois are, I think, the two most 
suggestive and fascinating of modern books on art), he lacked in creative power that energy and 
charm which in person he had to a degree not less than revealed in R. L. S. 
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Fidra, from Dirleton Sands. 
From a drawing by Robert Noble, R.S.A. 


“‘T mind as we drew closer to it, by some door or window of the ruins the sea peeped through like a man’s 


eye.” —Catriona. 


“The Treasure of Franchard” ; the lovely 
river-scenery of An Jnland Voyage, and 
the picturesque Cevennes Highlands of 
Travels with a Donkey ; and Marseilles 
and Hyéres, each of them ‘“‘a paradise ” 
till the Serpent soon or late (and generally, 
here as elsewhere, soon) entered in guise 
of a crafty landlord or servant-worry or 
relaxing climate or fever or other ailment. 
When I was last in the Hyéres neighbour- 
hood I visited friends living in the same 
charming villa where Stevenson declared 
he had at last found the ideal place 
“to live in, to work in, and to die in.” 
A little later he alluded to it in terms 
more vigorous and unconventional than 
eulogistic! Nevertheless, his Hyéres 
home, and its garden that ‘thrilled all 
night with the flutes of silence,” had ever 
a treasured place in his memory. 

And across the wider seas there are 
the forests of New England, where 
Ticonderoga wandered, and where the 
Master of Ballantrae came to his tragic 
end; the green Adirondacks and the 
snow-clad heights where the Silverado 
squatters gained new life and hope ; the 
vast prairies across which the emigrant 
train wearily toiled ; and San Francisco, 


like a white condor from the Andes at 
her sea-eyrie by the Golden Horn— 
the San Francisco whence sailed the 
Stevensonian schooners of fact and fancy, 
now bearing “ R. L. S.” to Pacific Isles, 
now carrying one or other of those 
adventurers whose very existence on earth 
was a wellspring of joy to Stevenson’s 
romantic imagination—the San Francisco 
where he married the lady who as “‘ Fanny 
Van de Grift Stevenson” was afterwards 
to share with him the repute won by 
some of his most fantastic and delightful 
work. It is, however, pleasanter to turn 
from California, where, at an_ earlier 
period, at Los Angeles and elsewhere, 
“R. L.S.” knew so much privation and 
disheartenment at a time when health, 
finances, and prospects ran a_neck-and- 
neck race for final collapse, to that wide 
sunlit ocean where to the imagination 
Romance for ever sails in a white sloop 
before a south wind. The Samoan 
Islands—here, above all, we may find 
ourselves at one of the least unstable of 
Stevenson’s wandering homes! His only 


home of late years, indeed, and where 
the desire of change and movement 
mind 


ceased to irritate the longing 
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acutely, and where some of his finest 
work was achieved, and much that was 
delightful and fascinating sent out to 
an ever-widening circle of eager readers. 
Nor, to the lover of Stevenson, can any 
place be more sacred than that lonely 
island in the Pacific, and the lonely 
highland forest in the heart of it, at 
whose summit lies the mortal part of 
“Tusitala,” the teller of tales, the singer 
of songs, whose lovely requiem is his 
own words, so unforgettable in its restful 
music and in the inward cadence of the 
heart speaking :-- 
Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies wh re he long. d to be ; 
Home is the satlor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
A friend who saw Stevenson in Samoa 
told me that once, on_half-jocularly 


asking him “ what’s your secret ?” R. L. S. 
answered : “ Oh, it’s only that I’ve always 
known what I liked and what I wanted; 
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knew what he liked, and why he liked, 
whether in life or literature. Years betore, 
in An Inland Voyage, he had said the 
same thing: “To know what you prefer, 
instead of humbly saying Amen to what 
the world tells you you ought to prefer, 
is to have kept your soul alive.” 

But the Stevenson country! How are 
we to define that? We cannot, in this 
instance, follow the wandering genius of 
the author whom we all love: a map 
of “Treasure Island” we can have, it is 
true, for who has forgotten that delightful 
chart which once set so many hearts a- 
beating ? but from the coral-circt isles of 
the Pacific round the long world of green 
and grey to the dark Water of Swift, by 
the wastes of Solway, or to the lone 
House of Aros by the sea-facing hills of 
Argyll, to follow the devious track of 
R. L. S. would be too extensive a trip 
for a magazine-cruise. And then, too, 
there is the Land of Counterpane! How 
is one to chart that delightful country ? 
We all know that it comes within the 
literary geography of the imagination, but 
then that rainbow-set continent itself is 





Edinburgh from the Forth. 


From a drawing by James Cadenhead. 


and that, with the power to convince 
yourself and others, is rarer than you’d 
think.” And though that is only a facet 
of truth, it’s an acute flash on life so far 
as it extends. In Samoa as elsewhere he 





as difficult to reach as Atlantis, or the 
Isle of Avalon or H¥ Brasil, or any other 
of the Islands of Dreams. 

No, obviously we must take the more 
local sense, and by Stevenson’s country 
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mean the country of his birth and up- 
bringing—“ the lands that made him,” as 
he said once. In Avs case, certainly, this 
does not mean dissociation from his work. 
The “‘literary geography of Rudyard 
Kipling,” for instance, would be every- 
where save the place where that dis- 
tinguished writer’s forbears dwelt ; nor 
does it matter to any one (be it said 
without impertinence) that Mr. Kipling 
lived and wrote at Rottingdean, or wrote 
and lived in Manhattan. This is neither 
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even inside a London ’bus. It is not a 
thing easily to be explained, perhaps is 
not explicable: it is either to be felt, or 
isn’t. 

How would Stevenson himself define 
his country? In one of his essays he 
alludes to youthful seductive avenues to 
romance as ‘‘ Penny plain and twopence 
coloured.” For all the multi-coloured 
shift and chance of foreign travel and 
life in South-sea climes, I think the 
*“'Twopence coloured” country to which 




















Wester Anstruther. 


From a soft ground etching by James Cadenhead. 


a compliment nor the reverse: simply a 
statement of a sentiment many feel 

a sentiment to which allusion was made 
in an earlier article in this series, in 
connection with George Eliot. We are 
keenly interested in Gad’s Hill, in 
Abbotsford, in Vailima,—in Stevenson’s 
instance, as in Dickens’ and Scott’s, in 
every place where he made or attempted 
to make a home. ‘There are other 
writers, whose wofR perhaps we admire 
as much or more, who, for all we care, 
might have written their books in.a Swiss 
hotel or a New York boarding-house, or 


his imagination and longing would have 
come for choice, had to choose one way 
been necessary, would have been those 
beloved home-lands between the links of 
Gullane and that old manse by Swanston 
in the Pentlands. The way would be 
by one of those old green drove-roads 
such as that by which David Balfour 
left Essendean after his father’s death, 
when he set out for distant Cramond, 
a two-days’ long march till he should 
come upon the House of Shaws. It 
would wind through the Lothians, with 
many a glimpse of the sea leaning ashine 
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across the green bar of the landward 
horizon, or of the Firth of Forth lying 
like “a blue floor.” It would lead by the 
Braid Hills to Bristo and the Bruntsfield 
links—whereby the hero of Catriona 
fought his fantastic duel with the touchy 
Highland officer, Lieutenant Hector 
Duncansby, who, as he informed David, 
was “ferry prave myself, and pold as a 
lions ”—and so “to the top of a_ hill,” 
where still the sheep nibble the sweet 
grass save when the golfer’s artillery 


drives them to the furze-garths, to where 
“all the country will fall away down to 
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Be-Thankful,” Alan Breck and David 
Balfour parted when they had all but 


come upon Silvermills after that long 
perilous flight of theirs towards and 
hitherward the Highland line. ‘Then, 


looping Cramond and the House of 
Shaws, the way would cross over the 
strath between Corstorphine and Dreg- 
horn, and mount by Colinton and Juniper 
Green, to embrace that pleasant isolated 
manse of Swanston, where Stevenson 
spent so many happy days of boyhood 
and to which his thoughts so often lovingly 
wandered, and, further, the higher Pent- 





The Bass Rock. 


From a drawing by Robert Noble, R.S.A. 


the sea, and, in the midst of the descent, 
on a long ridge, the city of Edinburgh 
smoking like a kiln.” ‘The green drove- 
road would end, and Edinburgh be 
entered by way of the white roads of 
Liberton or the Braid; and the old 
picturesque city be traversed and _ re- 
traversed this way and that—to emerge 
beyond the Dean Bridge, or where 
Murrayfield leans over the Water of Leith 
and looks towards Corstorphine Hill, 
past that Howard Place (where, at No. 8, 
Robert Louis Stevenson was _ born), 
whose woods are now metropolitan—at 
whose familiar landmark, the “ Rest-and- 








land moorland region, to be for ever 
associated with lVeir of Hermiston. One 
can, in a word, outline Stevenson’s own 
country as all the region that on a clear 
day one may in the heart of Edinburgh 
descry from the Castle walls. Thence 
one may look down towards the climbing 
streets of the old town, with its many 
closes and wynds, where the young advo- 
cate pursued so many avocations to the 
detriment of his formal vocatioi. ; one 
may think of all Stevenson’s personal 
associations with Edinburgh, and of how 
St. Ives looked over these very walls, 
and how, within. them, the French 
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prisoners of war “ate their hearts out”: 
of yonder building, still the Bank of the 
British Linen Company, within whose 
doors David Balfour was to find fortune 
ai last, and at whose portal, when the 
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idlers, but once was marish and _ thick 
undergrowth of gorse and bramble, to 
the most splendid street in Europe, 
changed indeed from the days of Kzd- 
napped and Catriona and the final 
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17, Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 
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reader comes upon the closing words of 
‘idnapped, the young Laird of Shaws 
is left standing; of that hidden close 
yonder, where Catriona Drummond met 
her fate when she accepted the “ sax- 
pence” that had come ‘‘all the way from 
Balquhidder”; of the gloomy house 
over against the Canongate and the 
Netherbow where Prestongrange and 
Simon Fraser spun their webs of intrigue ; 
away down to where Leith spires glitter 
against the glittering Forth, whence David 
and Catriona looked up that morning 
when Captain Sang brought his brigantine 
out of the Roads, and saw “ Edinburgh 
and the Pentland Hills glinting above 
in a kind of smuisty brightness, now 
and again overcome with blots of cloud,” 
with no more than the chimney-tops of 
Leith visible because of the Zaar; or over 
westward to “the village of Dean lying 
in the hollow of a glen by the waterside,” 
now a grey declivity by a ravine in the 
very body of the city; or sheer down, 
where now are pleasant gardens and a 
continual business of hurried folk and 


upbreak of all the broken families who 
held by the Stuart dynasty—the Lang 
Dykes, as Princes Street was then called, 
when it was a broad walk -by the water- 
edge to the north of the grey bristling 
lizard of the old town; or due westward, 
past Corstorphine, round which the houses 
now gather like the clotted foam upon 
a rising tide, and over Colinton way to 
Swanston “in the green lap of the 
Pentland hills,” and so to Cauldstaneslap 
and all the scenery of the history of the 
Weirs and Rutherfords and Black Elliotts, 
to where Archie and Kirstie met by night 
on the moor, and where Lord Hermiston’s 
grim smile seems to be part of the 
often beautiful but oftener sombre land- 
scape. From distant Berwick Law and 
the dim blur of the Bass Rock—in certain 
pages concerning which, both as to the 
imprisonment there of David and as to 
how Black Andie entertained him with 
the awful tale of Tod Lapraik, Stevenson 
is at the same inimitable height of nar- 
rative as with a still broader handling 
he attained in Weir of Hermiston—to 
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the Hawes Inn by the Queen’s Ferry, 
there is hardly a mile of land which is 
not coloured by the life and romantic 
atmosphere of him whom we lovingly 
speak of as “R. L. S.” 

Was he really “a changeling,” as one 
of his friends half-seriously averred? No, 
he was only one of those rare tempera- 
ments which gather to themselves the 
floating drift blowing upon every wind 
from every quarter ; one of those creative 
natures which, in their own incalculable 
seasons and upon their own shifting 
pastures, reveal again, in a new and 
fascinating texture and pageant of life, 
the innumerable flowers and weeds come 
to them in invisible seed from near and 
far. But, to many people, Stevenson had 
something of the elfish character, A 
bookseller’s assistant, who knew him well 
in the early Edinburgh days, told me 
that ‘Mr. Stevenson often gave the im- 
pression he wasna quite canny ”—not in 
the sense that he was “ wandering,” but 
that ‘“‘he had two ways wi’ him, an’ you 
never kenned which was Mr. Stevenson 
and which was the man who wasna 
listening, but was, as ye micht say, 


N 
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poet Ferguson was reincarnate in him- 
self. But others also “felt strangely ” 
to him. There is that singular story, told 
by a friend of the family, Miss Blantyre 
Simpson, of how the late Sir Percy and 
Lady Shelley both believed that Shelley 
had been re-born in Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and how Lady Shelley went 
so far as to bear a deep resentment against 
Mrs. Stevenson as the mother of the 
child that ought to have been her own! 


Mrs. Stevenson told us, hearing Lady 
Shelley had called and was alone, she, 
glancing at herself in a glass to see there 
was no hair awry, went smiling into the 
room, ready, she said, to be adored as the 
mother of the man her visitor and Sir Percy 
flattered and praised. But when she intro- 
duced herself, Lady Shelley rose indignantly 
and turned from her proffered hand. She 
accused Mrs. Stevenson of having robbed 
her of a son, for.she held Louis should have 
been sent to her, that he was the poet’s 
grandson ; but by some perverse trickery, 
of which she judged Mrs. Stevenson guilty, 
this descendant of Percy Bysshe had come 
to a house in Howard Place, Edinburgh, 
instead of hers at Boscombe Manor. 


I do not know if Stevenson ever heard 

















Swanston Cottage, in the Pentiands, an early home of R. L. Stevenson. 


Photo by John Patrick. 


thinkin’ and talkin’ wi’ some one else.” 
Very likely R. L. S. occasionally gave a 
fillip to any bewildered fancy of the kind. 
Some will recall how he himself at one 
time thought that the unfortunate Scottish 





of this story. It might have touched his 
mind to some grotesque or tragic imagi- 
native fancy. 

As for his elfin-country, it was not 
changeling - land; but that country 
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bordered by the shores of old Romance 
of which he traversed so many provinces, 
and even, as is the wont of explorers, 
gave a name to this or that virgin tract, 
as “ The Land of Counterpane.” 

It would be difficult indeed to say 
where Stevenson is at his best. By 
common consent [Weir of Hermiston is 
held his most masterly achievement, so 
far as one may discern a finished master- 
piece in a masterly fragment. If I had 
to name three pieces of descriptive writing, 
I think I should say the chapter on the 
Bass Rock in Catriona, the account of 
the wild Mull coast and desolate high- 
lands in The Merry Men, and, in another 
kind, A Lodging for the Night. Probably 
no living writer—unless it be Mr. Meredith 
—has surpassed Stevenson here ;-as few, 
if any, have equalled him in dramatic 
episode such as the quarrel of Alan 


Breck and David Balfour in Azvdnapped 
(concerning which Mr. Henry James 
said once that he knew “few better 


examples of the way genius has ever 
a surprise in its pocket”), or the im- 
mortal duel between Henry Durrisdeer 
and the Master of Ballantrae, or the 
outwardly more commonplace but not 
less dramatic and impressive final scene 
between Archie Weir and Lord Hermiston, 
Read these, and then consider how even 
a writer of the calibre of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling can misjudge—as_ when _ the 
author of Avm (a book itself commonly 
misjudged, I think, and one, surely, that 
Stevenson would have ranked among 
its writer’s best) wrote in the unpleasing 
arrogance of rivalry: ‘There is a writer 
called Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson who 
makes the most delicate inlay-work in 
black and white, and files out to the 
fraction of a hair.” 

It is impossible in a short article to 
give adequate illustration by quotation. 
But even a few words may reveal the 
master’s touch. Here is the passage 
where (in Ca/riona) the Bass is seen at 
dawn : 

There began to fall a grayness on the 
face of the sea; little dabs of pink and red, 
like coals of slow fire, came in the east ; 
and at the same time the geese awakened, 
and began crying about the top of the Bass. 
It is just the one crag of rock, as everybody 
knows, but great enough to carve a city 
from. The sea was extremely little, but there 
went a hollow plowter round the base of it. 
With the growing of the dawn, I could see 
it clearer and clearer; the straight crags 
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painted with sea-birds’ dropping like a 
morning frost, the sloping top of it green 
with grass, the clan of white geese that 
cried about the sides, and the black broken 
buildings of the prison sitting close on the 
sea’s edge. 


Or, again, take the following from Z%e 
Merry Men :— 


The night, though we were so little past 
midsummer, was as dark as January. 
Intervals of a groping twilight alternated 
with spells of utter blackness ; and it was 
impossible to trace the reason of these 
changes in the flying horror of the sky. 
The wind blew the breath out of a man’s 
nostrils ; all heaven seemed to thunder over- 
head like one huge sail ; and when there 
fell a momentary lull on Aros, we could 
hear the gusts dismally sweeping in the 
distance. Over all the lowlands of the 
Ross the wind must have blown as fierce as 
on the open sea; and God only knows the 
uproar that was raging round the head of 
Ben Kyaw. Sheets of mingled spray and 
rain were driven in our faces. All round 
the isle of Aros the surf, with an incessant, 
hammering thunder, beat upon the reefs 
and beaches. Now louder in one place, 
now lower in another, like the combinations 
of orchestral music, the constant mass of 
sound was hardly varied for a moment. 
And loud above all this hurly-burly I could 
hear the changeful voices of the Roost and 
the intermittent roaring of The Merry Men. 


This is not flawless writing, but how 
virile it is, how vivid and convincing ! 

That wonderful West described in 7%e 
Merry Men and in the Highland chapters 
of Atdnapped is seized with extraordinary 
insight and sympathetic power by 
Stevenson, who, though a Lowlander and 
Edinburgh-born (and Edinburgh folk, it is 
said, are all born with a bit of North Sea 
ice in their veins and a touch of the grey 
east wind in their minds), wrote of the 
Gaelic lands with the love and knowledge 
which so often beget essential intimacy. 

Stevenson complained sadly of Thoreau 
that he had no waste-lands in his 
‘improved - and - sharpened - to - a - point- 
nature,” and added that he was ‘almost 
shockingly devoid of weaknesses.” None 
could write so of R. L. S.; but it is the 
weaknesses in which he was so “ shock- 
ingly” conspicuous that, along with high 
and rare qualities of mind and nature, as 
well as of imagination and art, have 
endeared to us, and surely will endear to 
those who come after us, the most 
winsome and most lovable of men of 
genius. 
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N the summer of 1879, when the 
Comédie Frangaise paid its memo- 
rable visit to the Gaiety Theatre, the 

back row of the stalls (which covered 
the whole floor of the house) was mainly 
devoted to the critics. ‘There, night 
after night, one used to see the same 
faces; and very often the seat next to 
mine was occupied by a man, wholly 
unknown to me, who excited my keenest 
curiosity. He partly supported his large- 
boned, burly frame upon a stick or crutch, 
which, on arriving, he thrust under his 
seat. Everything about him was on a 
large scale, as of a torso rough-hewn by 
Michael Angelo. His rugged, deep-lined 
face was crowned with an_ upstanding 
jungle of crisp reddish hair, which looked 
as though, at the slightest touch, it would 
sparkle with electricity. His light-blue, 
watery eyes produced an_ impression 
(fallacious, I believe) of near-sightedness ; 
and he used his opera-glass a great deal. 
He seldom or never sat out a whole 
performance ; but what he did see he 
took in with nervous intensity. He 
rubbed his hands together, hugged his 
elbows to his sides, and gave vent to 
semi-articulate ejaculations of pleasure 
or of contempt. Had there been any 
affectation or self-consciousness in his 
demeanour it would have been unbearable ; 
but he was evidently quite oblivious of 
his surroundings and wholly given up to 
the artistic sensation of the moment. He 
seemed to know nobody; and as I was 
in the same condition, I wondered in 
vain who he was. His personality left an 
indelible mark on my memory. 1 thought 
of him as a sort of maimed Berserker, 
dropped by some anachronistic freak of 
destiny into the Gaiety stalls. Even if I 
had never seen him again and _ never 
succeeded in identifying him, I doubt not 
that my vision of him would have been 
distinct to this day. 

Several years later, some business 
occasion which I forget led me to call 
upon Mr. W. E. Henley, then editor of 
the Magazine of Art; and in him I 
recognised my strange stall-mate of the 
Gaiety. Of the details of our interview 
I remember only this: I had shaken 
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hands with him, and was opening the door 
to go, when he turned sharp round upon 
me and said, “By the way—one thing 
more! What are your politics ?” 

“Well,” I replied, taken aback, as 
though a pistol had suddenly been held 
to my head, “that is rather a_ large 
order.” 

‘“‘In one word,” he said, “—are you a 
Conservative ? ” 

“‘In one word,” I replied, ‘“—no!’ 

“Oh!” was his sole comment ; and, 
though the vowel rhymed to the ear, 
it expressed to the mind a sharp and 
untunable dissonance. 

The incident seemed worth recording, 
not only because it was characteristic of 
the man, but because it shows, I hope, 
that my estimate of his work is uninflated 
by partisanship. Neither in politics nor 
in literature was I ever of his following. 
One article, indeed, I wrote for the Scof¢s 
Observer—and he rejected it. Apart 
from mere differences of opinion, I never 
had any love for the swashbuckling style 
of journalism which he introduced, or 
revived. More than once, on some 
trifling occasion, I ventured to cross 
swords with him. But from the moment 
when his first Book of Verses came into 
my hands, I have never doubted that we 
had in him a poet of the truest and the 
rarest breed; and this conviction has 
strengthened with every subsequent ‘‘book 
of verses,” until, only a few months ago, 
he fitly crowned bis swift and tumultuous 
life-work with the glorious onrush of his 
Song of Speed. 

He was the most personal—one might 
almost say the most autobiographic—of 
poets. He never wrote a narrative poem, 
never a dramatic. His Zam o’ Shanter, his 
Jolly Beggars, is nowhere to be found. It 
would be too much to say, of course, that 
his lyrics all record an actual mood or 
experience of his own. In some cases we 
know, in others we may guess, that he 
is imagining himself in the place of 
another—as, for instance, in those power- 
ful verses in Hawthorn and Lavender 
beginning “It came, the news, like a fire 
in the night.” But even his rare im- 
personations are always purely lyrical, 
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never analytic, like Fra Lippo Lippi, 
or his favourite Aizpah, or McAndrew’s 
Hymn. ‘Though his verse is from first 
to last an expression of his philosophy, 
no philosophical poem—no Odermann, no 
Anthem of Earth—ever came from his 
pen. He writes always of things seen 
and things felt. His work is the vividest 
of self-portraiture—a singularly unsophisti- 
cated utterance of a robust and vehement, 
intensely sensitive but entirely indomit- 
able, character. 

The springs of that character it must 
be for his biographer to trace. His 
heredity and the influences that shaped 
his boyhood are alike unknown to me. 
His father, if I remember rightly, he 
never mentions. To his mother and to 
a sister he has dedicated some of his 
noblest lines. Of his mother he says: 

To her Death came—the great Deliverer came, 

As equal comes to equal, throne to throne. 

She was a mother of men. 

To “Margarite Sorori” are inscribed 
those verses beginning “A late lark 
twitters from the quiet skies,” and closing 
with the often-quoted strophe, 

So be my passing ! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


Some glimpses of his childhood may 
be found in the poem entitled Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, the longest single 
piece he ever wrote, and the least success- 
ful, to my mind, of his longer pieces. 
Here we see him wandering at will, from 
the dawn of memory, in every conceivable 
region of romance, and translating into 
terms of romance the everyday realities 
of 

The sleepy Minster City,* folded kind 

In ancient Severn’s arm, 

Amongst her water-meadows and her docks 

Whose floating populace of ships— 

Galliots and luggers, light-heeled brigantines, 

Bluff barques and rake-hell fore-and-afters— 

brought 

To her very doorsteps and geraniums, 

The scents of the World’s End; the calls 

That may not be gainsaid to rise and ride 

Like fire on some high errand of the race. 


Here, too, already, we find him 
cognisant of doctors and their lancets, 
applied at this time, it would seem, 
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to his “poor tortured eyes.” The 
poem has a curious counterpart, more 
conventional in form, but I think more 
successful, in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
address to his cousin R. A. M. Stevenson, 
headed “ £¢ tu tn Arcadia vixisti.” It is 
evident that these three kindred spirits, 
so intimately associated in later life, were 
fed in childhood on the same heaven-sent 
manna of romance. 

Of schooldays no word is to be found, 
I think, in Henley’s verse. We know 
that ‘T. E. Brown, of Z0’csle Yarns, was 
one of his masters, and no doubt exer- 
cised a formative influence on his mind. 
We know, too, that he went to neither 
University. Though he had the knack 
of getting at what was best in many 
literatures, it seems doubtful whether he 


was thoroughly conversant with any 
foreign language, except French. He 


certainly did not read German with ease ; 
yet he as certainly knew Heine intimately, 
and has denounced the ‘ villainy ” of his 
translators. 3ut, whatever his training, 
he was literate to the finger-tips. No 
man ever had a surer instinct for what 
is great in literature, and, so far as 
English is concerned, few men have had 
a wider knowledge. He cherished violent 
prejudices, no doubt, in regard to the 
writers of the past fifty years ; but where 
the classics were concerned, he showed no 
partisanship save for what was noblest, for 
what was perfect. In his own admirable 
craftsmanship, and his intense sympathy 
with craftsmanship in others, lay one main 
secret of his power over the young men 
who gathered round him. ‘They did not 
go to him for wisdom, personal, critical, 
or political ; what they sought, and what 
he was always ready to impart in full 
measure, was a higher potency both of 
vision and of utterance. He has himself 
quoted that saying of Dickens’s about 
Tennyson—“ Lord, what a pleasure it is 
to come across a man that can write!” 
That is what Henley was in the amplest 
sense of the term. He was a man who 
could write, and could inspire others to 
write. Out of the abundance of his vitality, 
whether in love or in hatred, in enthusiasm 
or in contempt, he could not only keep 
his own style vital, but could vitalise that 
of his whole clan. At every point of 
contact virtue went forth from him. 
Resuming the thread of what I have 


* Gloucester. 
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From the drawing by Witt H. RoTHeNstEIN, tn “ London Portraits.” 
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called his autobiography, we find him 
recording in the famous Hospital sequence 
of poems, dated 1873-75, the crucial 
experience of his life, the episode which 
shaped his whole future. It led to his 
friendship with the Stevensons and with 
their set ; it led to his marriage ; it led, 
less directly, but still unmistakably, to 
his editorship of the Scots Observer, to 
his essay on Burns—in short, to that 
intimate association with Scotland which 
made some people (rather stupidly) 
imagine him a Scot. The twenty-nine 
poems entitled Zz Hospital rank among 
the best things he ever did, and reveal 
at the very outset his whole individuality, 
Many years later, in reviewing a book of 
his along with one by Mr. Kipling, I 
used a catchword of the day for the 
heading of my article, and called it ‘‘‘The 
New Poetry.” Henley protested, and 
quite rightly, against the epithet. Nothing 
would have been more abhorrent to him 
than a break with the long tradition of 
English verse. He held that in this, as 
in other things, freedom should broaden 
slowly down from precedent to precedent ; 
and he had all the great precedents at 
his fingers’ ends. None the less is it 
true that in the “ Rhymes and Rhythms ” 
of his Hospital sequence he strained the 
precedents with such a masterful hand as 
to leave them sensibly and permanently 
widened. He perfected for poetry a new 
faculty of direct and unvarnished trans- 
cription from commonplace and even 
squalid nature. To call this method 
photographic would be superficial to the 
point of absurdity ; for selection was its 
very essence. But it had its exact 
analogue in the arts of design—the art, 
namely, of etching. In his treatment 
of “things seen,” Henley was the first, 
as he surely remains the greatest, of poet- 
etchers. That crispness and economy 
of touch, which is the secret of the 
etcher’s mystery, is the secret of the 
success wherewith he transmuted into 
poetry the horrors, the humours, and the 


* Or rather the measures. 
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long-drawn tedium of life in hospital. 
‘The best-known of his etchings, no doubt, 
is the portrait of Stevenson :— 


Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 

Neat-footed and weak-fingered : in his face— 

Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched 
with race, 

Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 

The brown eyes radiant with vivacity 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare... . 


This has been often quoted for the 
sake of its subject; but it is no more 
masterly than several other portraits and 
still-life pictures in the sequence. 

When we pass from “things seen” to 
things experienced, the analogy of etching 
fails us. Indeed, such masterpieces as 
“Operation” and “ Nocturn” seem to be 
inexpressible in terms of any other art. 
The measure * was no doubt borrowed 
from Heine, but the extraordinary gift 
of putting crude sensation into words was 
innate and incommunicable. In_ the 
“rhythm ” headed “ Pastoral” we have 
in germ that intense love of the rural 
physiognomy of his native land which 
finds its ultimate expression in the 
Song of Speed; and in “ Discharged” he 
gave a first small sample of that power 
of urban etching which was to develop 
into mastery in the London Voluntaries. 
Altogether, if he had written nothing but 
In Hospital, the originality of his genius, 
though not its wealth, would have been 
fully manifest. 

And these poems, as he tells us in the 
preface to the 1897 edition, proved so 
utterly unmarketable that for more than 
ten years they remained unpublished, and 
he had ‘‘to own himself beaten in art and 
addict himself to journalism”! There 
could scarcely be a better proof of their 
originality, for there was assuredly nothing 
else—no obscurity, no “impropriety ”— 
to hinder their acceptance. 

Physical suffering, then, poverty and 
inappreciation—these are the Weird 
Sisters that met William Henley on the 


Note the subtle metrical differences between this: 


You are carried in a basket, 

Like a carcase from the shambles, 
To the theatre, a cockpit 

Where they stretch you on a table; 


and this: ° 


At the barren heart of midnight, 
When the shadow shuts and , 
As the loud flames pulse and flutter, 


I can hear 


a cistern leaking. 


The rapid four-syllable feet of the first are as nicely suited to the whirl of the anesthetic as are 
the plodding trochees of the second to the ‘‘drip-drop of the cistern. 
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blasted heath of his early manhood. 
Who can doubt that the philosophy which 
informs all his work, and which shaped 
his politics, was the reaction of an un- 
conquerable soul against their crushing 
hostility ? Stoicism became to him not 
so much a creed as a passion. It was 
the very glory of life to be a school of 
endurance; and the sentimentalist who 
bewailed that fact, and the meliorist who 
sought to alter it, were both, in his eyes, 
traitors to their high calling and election. 
He was himself of all men the most 
accessible to that form of sentiment 
which consists in a poignant sense of the 
“lJachryme rerum”; but the profundity 
of its pathos was one of the lures of life 
to him. One could fill pages with 
quotations, in antithetic pairs, of the brave 
things he has said about life and the high 
things he has said about death ; but the 
latter, I think, would in the end out- 
number the former. In certain moods 
he had an almost morbid sense of the 
grim, ghastly and macabre aspect of 
life —of— 
The sinister seduction of the Moon, 
The menace of the irreclaimable Sea— 


which he expressed with Villonesque 
brutality. Note, for instance, the poem 
I have just quoted, the ‘Carmen 
Patibulare,” and the verses beginning— 
Madam Life’s a piece in bloom, 
Death goes dogging everywhere. 
To such a mood, too, we owe the fourth 
London Voluntary, with its picture of— 
The Wind-Fiend, the insufferable, 
Thus vicious and thus patient, settling down 
To his black job of burking London Town. 


In these pieces one can clearly read the 
craving to strip all the veils of illusion 
from life, and still rejoice even in its 
naked _hideousness. But far more 
frequent, and far saner, is the mood 
expressed in such a quatrain as this: 
O, it’s die we must, but it’s live we can, 
And the marvel of earth and sun 
Is all for the joy of woman and man 
And the longing that makes them one. 
Even here we catch a note of defiance, 
rather than of serenity. A Wordsworthian 
calm, or even a golden Tennysonian 
melancholy, was foreign to his nature. 
He is ever at war with fate, or making 
the most of a brief armistice. He 
snatches his joys with a sort of blockade- 
runner's glee; he cuts them out, so to 
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speak, under the guns of the enemy. 
But we feel that these are the conditions 
of the game best suited to his ardent, 
fundamentally romantic spirit. He would 
scarce value life upon other terms ; and 
he has little tolerance for those who 
resent or would seek to modify them. 

The inscriptions on the fly-leaves of 
his books often bore witness to his habit 
of figuring life as a battle and an ad- 
venture. One that I remember to have 
seen ran thus: “W. E. H. to X.Y. In 
gratitude for many a stricken field” ; and 
another, “To M. N. That ‘lion-’arted 
seaman,’ W. E. H.” Nothing could be 
more characteristic than this quotation 
from Pew in Admiral Guinea. He was 
built to be a “lion-hearted seaman ’”—a 
Viking in the time of King Knut, a 
filibuster under Elizabeth, or a fighting 
commodore in the days of St. Vincent 
and the Nile. It was a cruelty of fate 
from his own point of view, though a 
benefaction to English poetry, that con- 
demned him to deal in words instead of 
deeds. 

His London Voluntaries are, to my 
mind, the most unmistakably classic of 
his writings. They have all his strength, 
freedom and individuality, and are at the 
same time restrained within recognised 
metric form, and finished with the delicate 
tooling of rhyme. Not that one can for 
a moment admit any doubt of the com- 
plete poetic justification of his rhymeless 
measures. ‘They have ample precedent 
in Matthew Arnold and Tennyson, to go 
no further back; yet one cannot but 
wonder whether Henley’s fondness for 
them was not partly atavistic, a legacy 
from some skald or scép among his an- 
cestors. His skilful use of the rhymeless 
stave, strictly controlled by an unerring 
sense of rhythmic form, has permanently 
widened the range of poetic expression 
in modern English. Much of his best 
work, not only in point of vigour but of 
sheer beauty, was written without rhyme. 
If I were compelled to select one poem 
as the very summit of his achievement, 
I think I should choose those lines be- 
ginning — 

When you wake in your crib, 
You, an inch of experience— 
Vaulted about 

With a wonder of darkness, 


in which he has recorded the great joy 
and sorrow of his later life; and no less 


9 
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beautiful is the infinitely pathetic ‘‘ Epi- 
logue” (likewise rhymeless) to the Poems 
of 1898. ‘The truth is, he was a con- 
summate craftsman, whether with or 
without rhyme. He did not need the 
tight-buttoned suit of the stanza to keep 
his thought in form ; yet he wore it when 
he pleased with perfect grace. What 
could be more exquisite, for instance, 
than— 

On the way to Kew, 

By the river old and grey, 

Where in the Long Ago 

We laughed and loitered so 

I met a ghost to-day, 

A ghost that told of you— 

A ghost of low replies 

And sweet, inscrutable eyes, 

Coming up from Richmond 

As you used to do? 


If anything could make one cease to 
regret his quarrel with Stevenson, it would 
be the beauty of the verses in which he 
anticipated the ultimate reconcilement : 


O, Death and Time, they chime and chime 
Like bells at sunset falling !— 

They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old echoes calling : 

For Death and Time bring on the prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, 

And we lie in the peace of the Great Release 
As once in the grass together. 


That Henley was something of a 
mannerist in verse it would be folly to 
deny. He was sometimes over-violent, 
sometimes over-crude. Without being a 
pedantic stickler for the grand manner, 
one may doubt the appropriateness of 
such words as “duds,” “chuck,” and 
“rotter” in serious verse. In passages 
of deliberate dignity he was perhaps apt 
to make too great play with polysyllabic 
epithets in “un” and “in.” His patriotic 
poems, with few exceptions—the chief of 
which is the thrilling Zast Post—do not 
greatly appeal to me. I cannot but 
think them undesirably strident. But 
no reasonable deduction can alter the 
essential fact that here we have a gallant 
and virile spirit uttering itself copiously 
and unaffectedly in verse of great imagina- 
tive intensity, and of distinguished and 
original craftsmanship. Something more 
than this goes, no doubt, to the very 


greatest poetry. We feel the want in 
Henley’s work of actual creative power, 
of high idealism, of serenity, of absolute 


beauty. But if he may not rank with the 


very greatest, I do not see how we can 
deny him a place in their immediate 
neighbourhood—among_ the positively, 
though not superlatively, great. It used 
to be said that his work, though of the 
finest quality, was too scant of quantity 
to give him a very high place. But that 
reservation no longer holds good. His 
collected poems would now make a quite 
substantial volume ; and not many books 
of*its size, assuredly, would be found to 
contain so few lifeless, inert, uninspired 
or misinspired pages. After all is said 
and done, an intense vitality is the incon- 
testable characteristic alike of the man 
and of his work ; and so long as one soul 
can thrill to the exultations and agonies 
of another, it is not possible that Henley 
should fail to find readers. ‘To part from 
him at his highest level, one ought to 
quote, perhaps, that twelfth number 
his Rhymes and Rhythms, beginning— 


Some starlit garden grey with dew, 
and ending— 


Arise ! no more a living lie, 

And with me quicken and control 

Some memory that shall magnify 
The universal Soul. 


But regarding him, in the last analysis, as 
a master Realist, I prefer to end on a still 
more characteristic note with this defiant 
and devil-may-care, but none the less 
deeply felt summing up of his ‘‘ works and 
days”: 


Crosses and troubles a-many have proved me. 

One or two women (God bless them !) have 
loved me. 

I have worked and dreamed, and I’ve talked at 
will. 

Of art and drink I have had my fill. 

I’ve comforted here, and l’ve succoured there. 

I’ve faced my foes, and I’ve backed my friends. 

I’ve blundered, and sometimes made amends. 

I have prayed for light, and I’ve known 
despair. 

Now I look before, as I look behind, 

Come storm, come shine, whatever befall, 

With a grateful heart and a constant mind ; 

For the end I know is the best of all. 


of 























DORINDA IN SACKCLOTH. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN, 


“ORINDA came slowly down the 
1) middle ‘path and stood beside 

- me, as fresh and pink in her 
clean print gown as a La France rose. I 
went on with my weeding in silence. 
She wanted something, of course. 

“There is a basket of mending from 
the wash,” she said presently, “as big as 
a house.” 

“1 saw it before I came out.” 

“1 can’t do it all by myself, Jane.” 

I laughed. ‘The idea of Dorinda doing 
even part of the mending struck me as 
extremely funny. 

“What did 
asked. 

She sighed. “I want to talk to you,” 
she said slowly ; “and if you’ll only come 
into the orchard and sit in the shade I'll 
mend your stockings for you.” 

“'Thank you,” I answered shortly ; “ T’d 
rather do them myself. I know your 
mending. If you do your own it will be 
more than I expected; and I can’t come 
yet—I must finish this path first.” 

She glanced impatiently at the weedy 
three-quarters still untouched. 


you come out for?” I 


“Jane! You can’t. You've only just 
begun. Tl do it for you—in the cool of 


the evening.” 

I rose slowly and took off my heavy 
leather gloves. She would have her own 
way, of course. As to her finishing the 
weeding —— 

“Ts Jim coming to-night ?” I asked. 

She picked up a loose root of groundsel 
and dropped it into the basket with 
gingerly fingers. 

“TI suppose so,” she said. 

“Then tell him to weed with his 
fingers this time. The hoe is no good 
at all, and he left all the roots behind 
the last time you weeded a path for me. 
Where is the stocking basket, Dorinda ?” 

“In the orchard,” she answered quickly. 
“And you can have the deck chair as 
long as you like. Do come.” 

Out there in the shady orchard it was 
pleasant on the hottest of days. Dorinda 
forgot apparently her intention to work, 
and sat down in the long grass at my feet. 
She is not an industrious person, and has 
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been Dorinda Do-nothing from her earliest 
years. Now I myself . but then 1 
am not a beauty, like Dorinda. 

“What do you want to talk about?” I 
asked presently. 

She looked away to the sunny distance 
of fields beyond the orchard, and sighed 
sentimentally. Her eyes are brown and 
very large, Her hair is brown too; she 
parts it on one side, and when she thinks 
of it she sticks a pink rose into the loose 
wave over her right eye. She is very 
ornamental, but, as I said before, not in 
the least useful. 

“What is the matter?” EF asked im- 
patiently. “ Has Jim been asking you to 
marry him again ?” 

She smiled. ‘“ No, of course not. He 
proposed to me last week, and he can’t 
do it again for at least a month. It’s 
something much 





much, more serious. 
It’s it's—oh, Jane!” 
“Well ?” 
“It’s Mr. Green.” 
‘Mr. Green! What on earth e 





“T believes he hates me, Jane.” 

I stared. ‘“ Hates you!” I said slowly. 
“Why should he hate you? I dont 
suppose he thinks about you at all.” 

Dorinda was silent. I looked up from 
my work, and to my astonishment found 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Why, Dot!” 

She fumbled in her sleeve for a 
handkerchief, then laid her head against 
my knee and sobbed. 

“You are cruel,” she said brokenly, 
“and that’s just it. He—he doesn’t 
even know that I exist ; if he did know he 
wouldn't care, and—and—lI don’t believe 
he ever even noticed that I’m pretty.” 

* Dorinda !” 

‘*T love him,” she said, and I waited in 
an amazed silence for her to go on. 

“ve tried to make him admire meé 
every way I can think of, but he—he 
never seems to notice the things that 
please other people. He seems to live in 
a kind of dream, Jane. If I meet him 
in the village he never knows it’s me, 
unless I stop him and insist upon shaking 
hands.” 
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I smiled a little, half sadly, and put 
down my darning needle to stroke 
Dorinda’s dejected head. 

“Poor Dot!” I said slowly; ‘ your 
powers are great, but I am afraid Mr. 
Green is beyond them. He is too much 
wrapped up in his books and his work- 
men’s clubs and things to think about 
girls. He is blind to everything except 
some absurd thing he calls the Cause, and 
he has no eyes for a pretty face, my Dot.” 

“T believe that’s why I like him so 
much,” said she. 

I laughed, and took up my needle 
again. Dorinda snatched it out of my 
hand. 

“Don’t darn,” she cried in her spoilt 
way ; ‘you distract me. Don’t you think 
that for once you could give yourself up 
and be sympathetic, Jane, and lazy ?” 

“Go on, then.” 

“From the moment I first saw him,” 
she said sadly, “I Anew that he was the 
only man in the world for me, and 
naturally I expected him to reciprocate. 
He ought to have recognised the hand of 
fate at once ; but he didn’t, and so of course 
I saw that I must do my best to make 
him. You see that, don’t you, Jane ?” 

“Ves,” said I—“ I see.” 

“ Nothing was any good. He simply 
ignored me. My prettiest frock might 
have been sackcloth and ashes for all he 
cared.” 

“Tf all one hears is true,” I remarked 
gravely, “sackcloth and ashes would have 
been infinitely more attractive to him.” 

“He is so desperately good,” poor 
Dorinda went on. “ He only thinks about 
people who are poor and miserable and 
ill; he despises any one who has enough 
to eat and drink; and as for going to 
parties——’ 

“Unless, of course, they are given 
in thieves’ shelters and criminals’ rescue 
homes,” said I. 

“T tried to please him by going to 
church three times every Sunday and 
playing games at their horrid greasy tea- 
parties ; but he never even noticed that 
I was there. The only time he spoke to 
me was when I spoiled my new yellow 
silk muslin by carrying a great leaky urn ; 
and then all he said was that it was a pity 
I hadn’t come in something more simple 
and serviceable.” 

“He was quite right,” said I. 

Dorinda made a face. 

“Oh!” she said, “and he calls himself 
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a man. It is the very prettiest dress I 
have ever had in my life—you know it is ; 
and I put it on because I thought that if 
I wore that he must look at me. Jim 
calls me ‘Golden Gwendolen’ when he 
sees me in that frock.” 

** Poor Jim!” said I. 

“Poor Dorinda!” said she. 
miserable, Jane.” 

I looked into the round pink face she 
uplifted, and smiled. 

““T don’t see any signs of the canker- 
worm yet,” I said, ‘and you haven't 
lost your appetite—judging by the break- 
fast you ate this morning. You must 
give up thinking about him, Dot, and 
make up your mind to the inevitable. 
There is no hope for you. If you were a 
lost sheep to be brought back to the fold, 
now,¢or a brand to be saved from the 
burning ; if even you took up burgling for 
a career, or put prussic acid into the tea 
of a trusting sister, I am sure you need 
not have despaired ; as it is——” 

“As it is,” she cried impatiently, ‘I 
am respectable and honest and truthful 
and conventional and proper in every way, 
so he won't even look at me. It is hard— 
it almost makes me wish I was a sinner 
to be saved.” 

“We are all sinners,” said I virtuously. 

Dorinda glanced at me queerly. ‘‘ Oh, 
of course,” she said; “but one must have 
a speciality. I wonder—I wonder——” 

“What do you wonder ?” 

“Nothing; only. . no, it doesn’t 
matter. I was only thinking something 
silly. Oh, Jane——” 

“* What is it ?” 

Dorinda sat upright and held out her 
hand. 

“‘ Nothing,” she said again. 
stocking-basket.” 

* #* * t € 


“Tam so 


’ 


** Pass the 


For the rest of that week Dorinda was 
silent and distrait, not to say depressed ; 
and knowing her as I did I put it down 
more to the heat than to the fact that 
she was crossed in love. Then one day 
quite suddenly her spirits rose, and she 
smiled at poor Jim so enchantingly that 
he was encouraged to the point of pro- 
posing to her for the twentieth time. 

After she had refused him kindly and 
firmly, and promised that she would 
always be a sister to him, he went away 
in the gloomy despair habitual to him on 
these occasions, and she came into my 
room to tell me. 
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*“T am the happiest girl in the world,” 
she said, when she had finished. 

“You are the silliest,” I replied, with 
some asperity. I was fond of Jim, and 
it really was too bad of Dorinda. 

She sighed. ‘You have no heart, 
Jane, and no sympathy ; one would think 
that my only sister——” 

“ Only fiddlesticks !” said I. 

** Don’t you want to know why I am so 
happy, Jane ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Mr. Green is coming to see us to- 
morrow. He is coming to tea! We will 
have it in the orchard.” 

I looked up from my account-book in 
amazement. ‘‘Mr. Green? What?” 

“Yes,” said Dorinda. ‘The ice has 
begun to melt. If I thought you were 
interested—but I see you aren’t. Good- 
night.” 

“Dorinda,” I said sternly, ‘come 
back and tell me at once what you mean. 
Why is that man coming here?” 

She smiled and drew two dead roses 
from the lace at her neck to throw them 
out of the window. “ Jim’s roses,” said 
she. ‘Mr. Green is coming to save my 
soul, Jane. Don’t you think it is time 
some one took it in hand?” 

“Tell me at once,” said I, “what you 
have been doing.” 

She smiled absently. 
she said. 

“ And you are absurd,” said I shortly. 

She turned with her pretty rippling 
laugh, and drew her arm through mine. 
“Come out into the garden,” she said, 
“and ll tell you. Walls have ears 
sometimes, you know.” 

Through the French window to the 
lawn, and down the terrace to the rose- 
garden she led me. At the old fountain 
she stopped, and sat down on the edge 
of the basin. 

““T love him,” she said at last. 

“You told me that a week ago,” I 
cried. ‘‘What have you been doing to 
him, Dorinda, since then, to make him 
promise to come to tea?” 

She laughed again. ‘‘I suppose I’d 
better begin at the beginning,” she said. 
“ All the week I have been getting more 
and more miserable, and at last I saw 
that something must be done at once, if 
ever I was to have any peace of mind 
again. So then—quite suddenly, Jane, I 
remembered what you had said about 
the sackcloth and the burning sheep and 


“ He is adorable,” 
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things, and a plan came to me ina flash— 
I had only to wait for an opportunity. 
Last night the opportunity came !” 

** What on earth are you talking about, 
Dot?” 

She dimpled to a smile—then sighed. 
“You won't approve,” she said. “ Of 
course I don’t approve myself, but it was 
a case of any means to an end, you see. 
I had to go down to the workmen’s club 
for Daddy last night—to put some audited 
accounts back into his desk.” 

“ Well?” said I, still puzzled. 

“Mr. Green was in the room. I 
pretended I didn’t see him, and opened 
the desk very quietly. He looked up at 
the noise, and said “Good evening” in 
a surprised voice. I felt myself going 
scarlet, and dropped the lid with a bang.” 

** But why ?” 

“Oh, it was part of the plan. And I 
always go red when he speaks to me—I 
can’t help it. He came up to me, and 
I just sat down on the stool and—and 
cried.” 

“Pot! Cried?” 

“Yes,” she said defiantly. ‘‘ That was 
part of the plan too: it was quite easy, 
because I hadn’t had any dinner and I 
was nervous. But oh, Jane, wearing sack- 
cloth is much, much worse than you’d 
think.” 

““T don’t in the least know what you 
are talking about,” said I in a quietly 
exasperated tone. ‘ What did he say to 
you ?” 

“He asked me what was the 
first, and I didn’t answer. 
on crying.” 

“You must be crazy,” said I. 


” 


matter 
I just went 


“Go 
on. 
“T told him that I was the most 
miserable girl in the world, and begged 
him not to expose me. I said I had 
never done such a thing before; but I 
owed a lot of money to the dressmaker 
and was obliged to pay it at once. I 
said I knew Daddy had the money from 
the last club concert in his desk, and 
that I had only meant to borrow it for 
a time.” 

** Dorinda !” 

“Yes, it was awful of me, wasn’t it ? 
But he was a darling, Jane.” 

** What did he say ?” 

“He talked to me beautifully for about 
an hour, and said he would lend me the 
money for my bills himself. He advised 
me to tell father all about it ; but when I 
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pointed out to him how grieved poor 
Daddy would be, he saw at once that it 
was best that the whole thing should be 
buried in—in oblivion.” 

“‘] should think so,” I gasped. 
next ?” 

Dorinda smiled, and drew imaginary 
patterns on the stone coping. 

“We talked,” she said, “‘and I wore 
sackcloth and ashes. I told him that if I 
had had any one to advise me and help 
me, I might have been a very different 
girl He was very sorry for me, Jane, 
and—he promised to be my friend.” 

* Dorinda !” 

“Ves,” she said slowly; “he is coming 
to-morrow.” 

“Vou are a disgrace to the family,” 
said I with emphasis. “Never since I 
was born have | heard of such methods. 
And now I think you’d better go to bed.” 

- * * a * 

So Dorinda next day received her visitor, 
and flaunted her sackcloth and ashes with 
a charming air of penitence. I was not 
surprised that he found it necessary for 
her salvation to come again the day 
after, and the next, and the next. She 
sang pathetic ballads in a plaintive note 
to touch his heart, and when she found 
how fond he was of the Irish melodies, 
she practised “Oft in the stilly night,” 
and “She is far from the land,” each and 
every morning, when she ought to have 
been helping me in the house, till I was 
half frantic. The next thing she did was 
to take one night a week at the work- 
girls’ club, and to discourse to them 
sweetly on the beauties of honesty and 
virtue, simplicity and plain dealing. I 
wonder she wasn’t ashamed. I must say 
she played her game well; and in the 
end she was rewarded for her zeal, for 
she won the prize. Within a month she 
was engaged to him. 

At first she was radiantly happy. He 
was a most devoted lover, and came to 
see her every day of the week, which was 
delightful for her, but trying for us. I 
must confess that we found him a little 
dull. He was an excellent young man, 
with beautiful ideals, and if we found it 
rather difficult to live up to them, no 
doubt it was our own fault; but un- 
fortunately he had no sense of humour. 
Jim said he was narrow, but perhaps 
under the circumstances Jim was not 
a fair judge. It was not easy for any of 
us to breathe in the rarefied atmosphere 


“What 
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Mr. Green insisted upon. We did our 
best, however, for Dorinda’s sake, and 
endured our penance silently. 

But after a little while she herself began 
to change. She lost her high spirits and 
the roses in her cheeks ; she grew absent- 
minded and abrupt, and it was plainly 
to be seen that she was fretting about 
something. 

I went into her bedroom one night, and 
asked her bluntly what she was worrying 
about. 

“Nothing,” said she, very busy with 
her tortoiseshell pins. 

“Have you quarrelled with him?” J 
asked. 

“No,” very sharply, “certainly not. 
He wouldn’t do anything so vulgar as to 
quarrel.” 

“Oh, indeed! What do you talk to 
him about, Dorinda?” 

She sighed. “Talk about? Oh, we 
talk about ideals, and his life’s work, and 
things like that. We—we have very inter- 
esting conversations, Jane.” 

‘“They must be,” I answered grimly. 
“But I'd rather it was you than me. 
Don’t you ever get a little tired of it, 
Dot ?” 

She was twisting her pretty hair into 
a thick ‘rope, and perhaps that was why 
she did not answer my question. 

Dot,” I asked, as kindly as I knew 
how, ‘‘ don’t you ever regret the sackcloth 
and ashes ?” 

To my amazement she dropped into 
a chair, laid her head on the untidy 
dressing-table, and burst into tears. 

I knelt down beside her and put my 
arm round her. “ Dot,” I said awkwardly, 
“don’t cry like that. ‘Tell me all about 
it. It isn’t too late even now, you know, 
dear.” 

She pushed away my arm and broke 
into a louder fit of sobbing. 

“You do regret,” I said slowly. 
Dorinda !” 

“Ves,” she said at last: 
right, Jane. I—I regret.” 

“Then you must tell him so before it 
is too late,” 

She sat up, and pushed her brown hair 
out of her miserable eyes. “Tell him 
what ?” she asked. 

“Tell him that you have mistaken your 
feeling for him, and that you find you 
can’t give him more than_ friendship. 
Oh, you know the kind of thing.” 

She laughed bitterly. “‘ Yes,” she said, 


“Oh, 


“you are 
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“T know the kind of thing; but I can’t 
tell him that, Jane. He is fond of me, 
you see, and he believes in me. I can’t 
give him up.” 

“Jim is fond of you,” I answered 
slowly. ‘‘ And Jim believes in you.” 

“ Ah, but I never told Jim that I loved 
him,” she cried. “I never encouraged 
him the slightest bit. I have encouraged 
the—the other.” 

‘‘Ves,” I said shortly ; ‘‘ you have.” 

“The only thing I can think of,” 
Dorinda went on quickly, ‘‘is to tell him 
the whole truth, and disgust him. I 
think it would be best to let him give 
me up, Jane—do you see?” 

“What?” I cried. ‘ You will tell him 


about—about ——? ” 

“About the sackcloth and _ ashes,” 
she said quickly. ‘ Yes—that’s just it. 
I shall confess. He loves me now, I 


am sure ; but he won’t love me any more 
when he knows what I have done. He 
couldn’t love a girl who set such a trap 
as that to catch him—could he ?” 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t think he 
could. Now, if it was Jim——” 

“But it isn’t Jim,” she said abruptly, 
“and never will be. I will tell him 
to-morrow when he comes. I can’t bear 
it any longer. Do you—do you think he 
will be very angry, Jane ?” 

“T expect he will,” said I. ‘“ He ought 
to be. You have made a pretty fool of 
him.” 

“You don’t think he will feel flattered 
that—that I loved him enough to do it ?” 

* Flattered ?” said I. ‘‘ Hardly.” 

She buried her face in her hands again, 
and for a long time she didn’t speak. 
Then at last: “‘ Yes. To-morrow. Will 
you be in the room, Jane ?” 

“What, 1?” I cried. ‘‘ Not if I know 
it.” 

She laid her little hand appealingly on 
mine. It was as cold as ice. ‘ Please,” 
she said. “I am afraid of him. I shan’t 
have the courage to tell him alone.” 

“Very well,” I answered ungraciously, 
“And for goodness’ sake, Dot, get into 
bed and go to sleep.” 

That was how it happened that when 
he called the next afternoon I was with 
Dorinda in the drawing-room, sitting in 
state and some trepidation. Dot has a 
knack of placing me in unpleasant situa 
tions. He was a strange, sombre young 
man, with uncomfortably keen eyes—very 
good, of course, and all that kind of thing, 
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but a trifle heavy. I didn’t wonder that 
his conversation had begun to pall upon 
Dorinda Do-nothing. 

She looked prettier than I have ever 
seen her, and she wore a very plain gown 
of silver-grey, with a puritanical cambric 
collar. She had dressed for her part. 
Her eyes were shining, and her round 
cheeks were flushed. She went up to 
him directly he came in, and stood with 
her hands hanging at her side like a 
naughty child. ‘I have something to 
tell you,” she said in a low voice. 

I think he was accustomed to the laying 
bare of Dorinda’s soul, for he didn’t look 
at all surprised. 

He glanced at me. 

“No,” said Dorinda, “I don’t want 
Jane to go away. I am a very wicked 
girl. I have been deceiving you.” 

I saw from my seat in the window that 
his face changed. He knew at once that 
this was something different from her usual 
outpourings. 

Dorinda went steadily—she had 
wound herself up. ‘I am very sorry,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I fell in love with you, and 
I couldn’t help it. I didn’t want to help 
it. I tried to make you like me in all the 
honest ways I could think of, but it was 
no good.” 

She sat down beside a little table, and 
rested her cheek on her hand, her elbows 
on the table. 

“You tried,” he said slowly, ‘to make 
me like you? Me? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“You were too--too good,” said poor 
Dot, with a sob. “ You didn’t even look 
at me.” 

He was looking at her then, Heaven 
knows ! 

“‘T deceived you,” she said again. “I 
had no dressmaker’s bill, and even if I 
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had I wouldn't have tried to steal the 
money to pay it with for worlds. I have 
been much too well brought up. When 


you lent me the notes to pay it I put 
them away upstairs, and they are there 
now, just as you gave them to me. _ I 
will give them back to you before you 
go.” 

She waited for him to speak, but he 
was silent. She went on: “When I 
asked you for help,” she said slowly, “I 
didn’t want it. I only wanted you to hke 
me and to see that—that I was pretty. 
I didn’t want you to be my friend. I 
wanted you to fall in love with me,” 
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And he had done it. Even from where 
I sat I could see that; but still he did 
not speak. 

“When you talked to me about your 
life’s work and your ideals,” Dorinda said 
sadly, ‘I didn’t want to know about them. 
I didn’t want you to have any ideal but 
me. I listened to you because I liked to 
hear your voice, and I would much rather 
you had talked about the colour of my 
hair and eyes—like—like other people do.” 

Dorinda,” I said sharply, ‘‘you are 
talking nonsense.” 

““No,” she said, with her eyes still on 
the table, “I am only telling him the 
truth. I have finished now.” 

Then at last he broke his long silence. 
“Would you mind telling me again why 
you have done all this?” he asked slowly. 

Dorinda hesitated — but only for a 
moment. ‘ Because I fell in love with 
you,” said she. 

He turned from her and walked away 
to the side-window. She did not move, 
but waited as still as a mouse. Her face 
was hidden from me, but I couldn’t help 
feeling that she was making herself un- 
necessarily abject and ridiculous. She 
was tired of him, and I didn’t wonder at 
that; only it would have been far better 
for her to have told him at once that she 
had mistaken her feelings and thought it 
best for both that they should part. 

I think we must have been sitting ten 
minutes in that oppressive silence before 
Mr. Green made up his mind and came 
back to the middle of the room. Dorinda 
rose to meet him, and stood there—still 
the naughty child. His face was white, 
and even more solemn than usual. Poor 
Dot was going to have a bad five minutes, 
I thought. 

“Are you going to give me up?” she 
asked. 

“*'] can't,” he said ; “I can’t.” 

I stared, and Dot lifted her dejected 
head in wonder, 

“TI love you,” he said, “and I can’t 
give you up.” 

My spirits sank—we had not counted 
on this. I told myself that poor Dorinda 
would have to adopt my plan after all if 
she meant to get rid of him; but I was 
amazed by the change in her at his words, 
All the dejection left her, and she looked 
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into his face and laughed— but there were 
tears in her eyes for all that. 

“You can forgive me?” she said. 
‘** After all that, you don’t want to give 
me up? Can't you see that I am quite 
the horridest and wickedest girl that ever 
was ?” 

He took her hand in his and raised it 
to his lips with old-fashioned politeness. 
“No,” he said : “ the prettiest and dearest. 
I honour you, Dorinda, for your frank 
confession, and after all, my dear, I think 
I should prefer that my future wife was 
not a thief.” 

I thought then that I might go. I 
couldn’t stand any more of that kind of 
thing, and I did not see that Dorinda 
need be afraid of him after he had made 
that ridiculous speech. 

“He is like the rest of them,” I said 
with a sigh, as I slipped through the 
French window on to the lawn, ‘‘ merely 
human; and it serves Dorinda right. It 
will be harder than ever now for her to 
tell him that she has made a mistake.” 

Her explanation took a long time, and 
when at last he did go, and I went back 
to the drawing-room, I was not surprised 
to find her once more in tears. 

Still in sackcloth ?” I asked. 

Dorinda gave utterance to a sound 
which might have been either a sob or 
a laugh. “I have left off sackcloth for 
ever,” said she. 

“Oh,” said I. ‘Then you have parted 
from Mr. Green ?” 

“Nothing will ever part us now,” said 
she theatrically. 

I stared. “ Dorinda!” I cried, ‘‘ why 
are you behaving in this absurd way? 
You told me that you regretted——” 

“The only thing I regretted,” she 
murmured, “‘ was the deception—and all 
that is at an end.” 

This was too much. 

“T see,” I said slowly: “first you made 
a fool of him, and then you made a fool 
of me. I hope you are satisfied.” 

“T am,” she answered softly —‘“ quite 
satisfied.” 

“Then why are you crying ?” 

She raised her head and smiled 
through her tears. “I am crying for 
pure joy,” she said, ‘‘ because he loves 
me, 




















FROM SOUP TO PINEAPPLE. 


BY ROSALINE MASSON. 


“ EANING me?” she asked, 
stopping short with her wine- 
goblet half raised, and 

pointing with the other hand towards her 

spangled bodice. 

“T am never personal,” he answered, 
with the tone of imparting information of 
importance. 

She looked at him calculatingly for a 
moment, with her head sideways and her 
eyes half closed. ‘Then she set down her 
glass thoughtfully. 

“ T take it for granted that a woman——” 
he began pompously. 

“Oh, you can never take a woman for 
granted—except at the bottom of a crime,” 
she replied. 

He frowned. She had _ interrupted 
him, a thing neither his mother nor his 
wife had ever done. Also, he did not 
understand what she meant, and a woman 
was nothing if not intelligible. Further, 
he did not care to hear a woman talk 
about crime in that flippant tone. So he 
frowned, and turned his entire attention 
to his dinner. 

“Well, now you’ve eaten all the inside, 
and you can’t possibly eat the paper frill 
too,” she remarked plaintively. 

He started, and dropped hold of his 
fork. 

““T guess our hostess meant us to talk 
to one another, even if Providence never 
did,” she added, still in the plaintive 
voice. ‘* English hostesses set Providence 
at defiance. Now, over with us, we try 
our little best to further the intentions of 
Providence.” 

“T’m sure you are very kind,” he said 
stiffly. 

She turned to him a beaming face. 
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“You may stake everything on that!” 
she cried. ‘‘Why, we’d just about kill 
you with kindness if you came over ! ” 

He looked up with furtive suspicion ; 
but her face was as innocent as a flower. 
And what a lovely face it was! How the 
artificial beauty of the other women 
present paled before it! Every feature 
was perfect ; the colouring was delicate as 
porcelain; the eyes were a wonder ; and 
the dark hair waved naturally from the 
womanly parting in almost bold simplicity. 
He felt a little dazzled for a moment: it 
was a long time since he had realised a 
woman’s beauty. 

“Are you making a long stay in 
Zurope ?” he asked, in his best manner. 

The wonderful eyes filled with laughter. 
“IT never make plans,” she told him 
apologetically. 

“That is, if you will allow me to say 
so, a mistake,” he responded. “1 myself 
always endeavour to have any journey I 
may decide to make clearly mapped out 
beforehand, its duration decided upon, 
and every item carefuliy preconsidered. 
Any deviation necesssitated by unforeseen 
circumstances arising——” 

“There are a few things over here I 


don’t find myself understanding,” she 
suddenly confessed ; “and one of them 
is—Mrs. Thrail’s infatuation for Dr. 
Johnson.” 

“Indeed?” he said coldly. The 


analogy was to him not obvious. 

There was a slight pause. 

“You've been accustomed to choose 
your own subjects of conversation ?” she 
suggested, presently, 

“Tf there is anything you particularly 
care to converse consecutively about r 
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“Oh, there isn’t anything I don’t care 
to converse about! I just love con- 
versing! But don’t you think it is a 
little ight, conversing? Suppose we 
try narrating—that is consecutive ; you'd 
be good, I guess, at that. You just 
commence and tell me all about your- 
self, ever since you were a little boy, and 
your early love-affairs, and how you felt, 
and——” 

“ My dear lady, even if I felt disposed 
to burden a stranger with such personal 
reminiscences, I could hardly expect her 
to feel interest in my past.” 

He helped himself discriminatingly to 
an entrée. 

“T don’t see any reason why it should 
not prove as interesting as your pre- 
sent,” she answered, vaguely. ‘“ People 
apologise for the egotism of burdening 
you with their pasts, but they never 
shrink from the equal egotism of inflicting 
their presents upon you. But if you are 
shy, lll help you along by questions. 
Where were you raised ? ” 

‘* Raised ?—Oh, in... 
see why —— 

*“T should surmise 
private school ?” 

“Ves,” he owned. 

“And you married quite young and 
settled down—married some one you 
knew quite well?” 

‘“T presume one usually knows quite 
well the lady whom one marries,” he 
replied stiffly, and he glanced down the 
table at his wife. 

She followed his glance with lightning 
rapidity. ‘Oh, I don’t agree with you!” 
she told him, meanwhile. “I’ve never 
rightly been introduced to my husband 
yet —we’ve been in such a hurry.” 

“Which is your husband?” he asked 
politely, raising his eyes from his plate 
and letting them travel heavily down the 
table. 

“Ah, he’s not here,” she answered 
regretfully ; “he’s over in New York.” 

He bowed gravely. He disapproved 
of husbands and wives travelling apart 
—especially when it was the wife who 
travelled. 

“TI do wish he were here; I’d like 
you to see him. He’s just lovely!” she 
added thoughtfully. 

Her neighbour raised his eyebrows and 
glanced at her again. 

“Ves, we're a_ little 
together,” she remarked, 
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“Have you been long away from 
home?” he inquired, in a tone of formal 
reproof, 

“ve had a perfectly splendid time!” 
she told him. ‘I guess I’ve seen about 
enough pictures and churches to last me 
all my life! After having been to Rome 
I consider that the antiquity of some of 
your civilisation makes up for its general 
want of finish. I’m trying to keep a 
diary as I go along, so as to have it all 
clear when they question me at home,” 


“An undoubtedly good plan,” he 
agreed, peering critically at a sauce 
that was handed to him. “It will be 


of some considerable interest to you in 
after years.” He helped himself to the 
sauce. 

“And really the mind gets unhinged 
with the variety of the emotions it is 
subjected to. ‘Take to-day, now. We 
went quite early to Westminster Abbey, 
and I can assure you I felt quite uplifted 
by the names I read around me. We 
had to hurry, for we had some shopping 
to do in Bond Street, and after luncheon 
we looked in at a matinée of a French 
play, and then we drove out to Ranelagh. 
Now I'm here, talking to you. I wish 
they would arrange the theatre hours 
better, so that one could both dine and 
go! And to-morrow is Sunday !—I think 
they might start semi-religious plays on 
Sunday, just as they have sacred concerts: 
what do you say ?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“Oh! But the stage, like music and 
art, used to be the handmaid of the 
Church.” 

“Never of my church! The stage ?>— 
music and art? ‘These things are very 
far removed from religion, my dear lady. 
I tell you, though Iam a regular attendant 
and adherent, I should leave my church 
and discontinue my subscriptions _ to- 
morrow if it countenanced any extraneous 
aids to religious observance.” 

“Tf you did not approve of it ? 
held opinions that were not yours ?” 

“Precisely. You could not belong to 
a church that did not hold your opinions.” 

“Yes, one likes one’s church to grant 
one absolution—if not in one way, then 
in another. And you are not fond of 
music ?” 

“JT am not attracted by it,—no. I 
consider it more a woman’s province than 
aman’s. My wife played on the piano a 
great deal before our marriage; but she 
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has quite given it up. 
duties now.” 

** And art ?” 

* Ah, well, I consider art a good thing 
in its way. ‘There is a clever young 
artist here to-night,” he added, lowering 
his voice confidentially. ‘‘I am _ giving 
him an order to paint my portrait. ‘They 
tell me his prices will be doubled in a few 
years, so a picture by him may be re- 
garded as quite an investment. I always 
think art should be patronised.” 

“Your portrait?” she repeated, and 
her glorious eyes flashed over him for 
a second. “Then I think Vl ask him 
to take me on too, as a present for my 
husband. ‘Things ought to be equalised 
in this world to people.” 

*“ You could not do better,” he told her 
approvingly. ‘ You can tell your husband, 
when you write to ask his leave, that you 
have had the best advice.” 

She looked up smiling. “I just seem 
to see his face when he gets that letter !” 
she told herself, softly. 

Her eye left his, and wandered again 
to the lady she had discerned to be his 
wife, and there was a little pity in her 
expression. 

“TI suppose you are a Conservative, as 
you call it here?” she asked him, still 
taking in the details of the other woman’s 
British-made costume—her thin, dull face, 
her unbecomingly dressed hair, her un- 
animated expression as she talked to the 
man next to her. 

“No, I am a Whig. Do you under- 
stand anything of British politics ?” 

“It is a difficult. language to master, 
apart from the science,” she sighed, 
“seeing that the names convey no mean- 
ing of the ideas, but are merely survivals,” 

“Ah, well, it is inadvisable for a 
woman to meddle with these subjects— 
although they do a good deal in the way 
of canvassing. In that way they are 
often of real assistance at election ° 

“Yes, the Duchess of Devonshire 
began it in Fox’s day, didn’t she ?” she 
asked demurely. 
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He carefully peeled an orange, and 
ignored her for a little. 

“T don’t know any American hus- 


bands——’” he began. 

“Oh, American husbands!” She sighed. 
*You’ve got to come over to America if 
you want to see the thing worked to 
perfection !” 

**T dislike travel,” he answered. ‘* The 
Creator placed us all where He intended 
that we should live.” 

“Did He now?” she _ inquired 
politely. ‘‘ How upsetting we’ve been!” 

“And you may depend upon it that it 
is the best place for us.” 

He divided the orange neatly into 
sections. 

** And your wife 
travel ?” 

“My wife,” he answered stiffly, “has 
her home duties to attend to, which she 
could not leave.” 

“Meaning you?” she said, pointing 
with a small carved fan in the direction of 
his centre stud. 

He pulled himself back, though the fan 
was many inches from him. 

“T don’t know that a husband is a 
duty,” he responded, with an attempt 
at a smile creasing his cheeks. 

She shook her head doubtfully. 
pleasure ?” she asked. 

The hostess rose from her place, and 
the question remained unanswered. 

Later on in the evening she saw them 
together. 

‘Our carriage has come, my dear,” she 
overheard the husband say: “are you 
ready ?” 

The wife stood up at once, leaving the 
lady to whom she had been talking in the 
midst of an unfinished sentence. There 
was a look of timid admiration mixed 
with complacence on her face as_ she 
smiled at him to indicate her complete 
readiness, 

“Well, that wife explains him,” mur- 
mured the onlooker. “I said you could 
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GLORIANA. 
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BY R. 
“HE was a charming American, 
bright and original, and full of 
K_ 


the singular verve that marks her 
countrywomen. 

“You Englishwomen are very strange,” 
she said to me : “ you take some knowing, 
and it downright beats me sometimes why 
you're not as successful as we Americans.” 

The accent, slight, but marked, had a 
charm of its own. 

“Aren't we successful ?” I asked medi- 
tatively. ‘“‘No, I suppose we’re not. | 
wonder why ?” 

Gloriana leant back 
arms above her head. 

“T believe it’s this way: you see you 
don’t fling yourselves at people in the 
way we do; you just miss something —-in 
your clothes and your talk and in every- 
thing. Now, we Americans don’t know 
any more than you do, but we fling what 
we know right straight at the person 
we're talking to, and if we're bright we 
show it; but you Englishwomen hide it 
up. We’re more stylish, too.” 

I glanced at Gloriana’s Paris gown: 
Paris at its most audacious, with the 
limits of its fashions stretched to their 
uttermost. 

“ Yes, I suppose you are.” 

“There’s no suppose about it,” said 
Gloriana—“ it’s right down bare fact ; but 
I don’t mind owning that there’s lots 
more in Englishwomen that I’d any idea 
of, and you're not all wax dolls, although 
I’ve always thought you were.” 

“TI think Americans manage husbands 
better,” I said tentatively. 

Gloriana’s eyes twinkled. 

“You're about right there,” she said 
genially ; “ we do that and no mistake.” 

“When are you going to marry Mallam, 
by the way?” I asked with interest, for 
my cousin, Lord Mallam, was a man I 
knew would take much managing. 

“Why, in about two months, I think,” 
replied Gloriana, in her off-hand manner. 
“It'll take me that to get set up with 
clothes, and poppa says I must be 
properly set up first.” 

I knew Gloriana fairly intimately, and 
I knew her prospective husband even 
better, J ventured a timid warning. 


and raised her 
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“He will take a great deal of managing, 
Gloriana. Personally, I should be sorry to 
undertake him.” 

She opened her eyes wide. 

“Oh ! don’t you put yourself out about 
that,” she said cheerfully: “he'll be all 
right. You see, I’ve got the dollars—at 
least poppa has; and I calculate poppa 
knows how to take care of himself and 
me too.” 

‘Supposing he makes you jealous—or, 
worse still, orders you about.” 

“Well, if he makes me mad jealous— 
she paused eloquently—why, then [ll 
divorce him right away.” 

“What!!!” It was my turn to open my 
eyes. 

Gloriana nodded sagaciously. 

“Ves, I will,” she said, with soft de- 
cision: “Tl take him a trip to one of 
our Western States and get rid of him 
there. Oh! there’s no fear of me,” she 
added, smiling and nodding her head 
again—‘“‘no fear of me, I tell you. I’m 
bright enough for anything,” as indeed 
she was. 


It was six months later before I ran 
up against Gloriana again. I had been 
studying music in Germany, and Gloriana 
had been I did not know where. We 
met at a garden-party, and she greeted 
me effusively ; but I fancied she was paler 
and thinner, and, to use her own expression, 
less “ bright,” since her marriage. 

She managed at last to get rid of the 
men, who are always to be found sur- 
rounding American women, and, slipping 
away, asked me to take a stroll with her 
down to the lake. 

“ Well, Gloriana, where’s Mallam ? and 
how do you like matrimony ? ” 

Gloriana flushed faintly under an 
obvious Paris hat, and drew a pattern 
on the gravel with an obvious Paris 
parasol. 

“Why, I—I’m not exactly married, 
now,” she said softly. 

**Gloriana ! ” 

She lifted the parasol, and, opening it, 
carefully shaded her face. 

“You were about right when you 
reckoned him up difficult to mana 
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It was more that poppa and I could do— 
and so i 

“And so, Gloriana?” I repeated breath- 
lessly. 

“So I just divorced him,” she said 
simply. 

I gasped. ‘“ Divorced hin! How? 
on what grounds? what on earth did 
he do?” 

“Why,” she replied slowly, “I don’t 
know that he exactly did anything, but 
he was always tagging around after other 
pretty women, which made me mad, and 
then he was jealous about me, and down- 
right disagreeable too.” 

“But, my dear Gloriana, you can’t 
divorce a man for being disagreeable,” 
I said aghast. ‘“ At least, we can’t.” 

“No, but that’s just where we 
Americans are ahead of you English,” 
replied Gloriana. ‘“ You see, I took him a 
trip to one of our Western States, and then 
divorced him. ‘Incompatibility’ they 
called it, and poppa and the lawyer fixed 
it up before Mallam knew what he was 
there for.” 

“But didn’t you have to both agree 
about it?” 

“Well, he did,” said Gloriana—“ at 
least, he did ina way. You see, he wrote 
me a letter saying we weren't suited and 
he had made a mistake and so on,- and 
poppa and the lawyer used that letter ; 
but Mallam was downright mad, and 
said he hadn’t meant a single word of it.” 

For a few moments I sat thunder- 
stricken, and then I said, half in earnest 
and half in fun: ‘‘ Well, you’re very clever, 
and you must be glad to be free, and very 
pleased with yourself, Gloriana.” 

She turned a little dismal rose-flushed 
face towards me. 

‘© No, that’s just where ’m not what I 
thought I was,” she said in a low voice, 
pitched decidedly in the minor key. 
“Why, I don’t even know what to call 
myself. I know I’m not Lady Mallam, 
anyway. I’m downright mad at myself— 





that’s what I am, so I may as well tell you 
straight away.” 
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Gloriana left London for Paris the 
following morning, and for three months 
I neither saw nor heard anything of her, 
until we met one afternoon in Paris, 
being both intent on ordering clothes 
from Paquin. ‘Gloriana!” I exclaimed, 


charmed at the unexpected meeting. 
“My dear girl, how well you are 
looking, and how delightful ! ” 

“Yes, I’m bright enough,” replied 


Gloriana, who appeared to be in the 
most brilliant spirits—‘“‘I’m bright enough, 
and just getting something to wear.” 
Judging by the amount of fascinating 
garments by which she was surrounded, 
she was getting a good many things to 
wear, and evidently intended going about 
and enjoying herself. 
“Are you very gay just 


now, 


Gloriana ?” 


She nodded. ‘‘ Yes, and I calculate I 
shall be gayer and gayer by-and-by.” 

“Really? Are you going back to 
London ?” 

“ Well, not just yet...” She hesitated, 
and then, drawing me imperiously into 
a corner, smiled and blushed divinely. 
“The fact is,” she said, with a delightful 
mingling of audacity and shyness—* the 
fact is, I—I am going to be married 
again.” 

“No! are you, dear? I’m so glad: 
youre far too pretty and too nice to 
live all by yourself,” I said, entirely, 
for the moment, forgetting the faithful 
poppa. 

Gloriana smiled radiantly. “ Yes, we’ve 
just fixed it up,” she said: “yesterday 
morning.” 

“Whom are you going to marry?” I 
asked. “Do tell me who the lucky man 
is, Gloriana !” 

She hesitated a moment, and _ then, 
blushing even more deeply, laughed in 
her usual light-hearted way. ‘“ Why, I’m 
going to marry Mallam again,” she said 
cheerfully. “You see, I know he’s all 
right, because I’ve already sampled him ; 
but he says it'll have to be fixed right up 
for ever this time.” 








THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 





o 
Trade and Preferential ‘Tariffs before they can make up their minds, while we can make up our 
minds without knowing any of the facts or figures!” 





EDUCATION wv. INTUITION. 


-B.: ‘‘I sax, William, look at these poor chaps! They have to stew up the results of Free 














THE GANOID POLICY. 

"The shut eye was the most dangerous policy. . . . In natural history they read of 
the Ganoid fishes, whose sight, in the process of ages, had disappeared. ‘They had been 
what biologists called rudimentary eyes. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had what were 
called rudimentary eyes. '’—Mrk. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M,P., at the National Union Banquet. 
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THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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‘* Now, gentlemen, won't you step in and inquire carefully into 


J. C. (The Inquiry Agent): 
the naked facts of ‘ Free Trade’ ?” 
¢ Liber Oh, shocking ! 


Chorus of Highly Orthodox Liberals : ‘‘ Naked facts ! 
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PATRIOTISM. 


BREAD v. 
WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 

my mother says will you give her a fourpenny loaf?” 

iny fourpenny loaves, my little dear—they're 

and tell your mother it’s for the 





‘* Please, Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘There aren't any 
another halfpenny, 


>, Cok Colonial Export Baker): 
fourpence-halfpenny. Run home and get ¢ 
Consolidation of the British Empire.’ 

















THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 








A NATURAL HESITATION. 


RIGHT Hon. PLUNGER: ‘‘Come on, John, it will do you a world of good.” 


J. BULL: ‘‘ Excuse me, Joseph, if I seem to hesitate; but it’s a big plunge for an old chap 


like me.” 











‘‘THINGS THAT ARE EQUAL TO THE SAME THING.” 
JosEPH (the Ready Reckoner): ‘‘ Now, Mr. Bull, you carry on your right arm, in addition 
to tea, coffee, and cocoa, a certain extra weight. If I remove that and place it on your /eff arm, 
your burden will not be increased, but the weight will be more fairly distributed.” 

















